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Martis,  30°  die  Novembris  1847. 


Ordered,  That  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Registration  of 
legally  qualified  Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  into  the  Laws  and  Charters 
relating  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  to 
report  the  Evidence,  with  their  Opinion  thereupon,  to  the  House. 


Luna , 14°  die  Februarii  1848. 


Committee  nominated : — 

Mr.  Wakley. 

Sir  James  Graham. 

Mr.  Rutherfurd. 

Mr.  George  Hamilton. 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor. 
Sir  Henry  Halford. 
Colonel  Mure. 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis. 


Mr.  M'Gregor. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  French. 

Sir  Thomas  Birch. 

Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr.  William  Lascelles. 
Mr.  Grogan. 


Ordered,  That  the  said  Committee  have  Power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers  and 
Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 
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FIRST  REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Registration  of  legally  qualified  Practitioners  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  into  the  Laws  and  Charters  relating 
to  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ; and  who  were  empowered  to  report  to  the  House 
from  time  to  time  ; 

HAVE  made  Progress  in  the  Inquiry  to  them  referred,  and  have 
examined  several  Witnesses  ; and  have  agreed  to  report  their  Evidence 
to  the  House. 


28  March  1848. 


SECOND  REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Registration  of  legally  qualified  Practitioners  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  into  the  Laws  and  Charters  relating 
to  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  \ and  to  report  the  Evidence,  with  their  Opinion 
thereupon,  to  the  House ; and  who  were  also  empowered  to 
report  from  time  to  time  ; 

HAVE  made  further  Progress  in  the  Inquiry  to  them  referred,  and 
have  taken  further  Evidence  thereupon,  which  they  have  agreed  to 
report  to  the  House. 


31  March  1848. 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Mortis , 29°  die  Februarit,  1848. 


George  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  f.r.s.  - 

- p.  I 

Veneris , 3°  die  Martii. 

George  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  f.r.s.  - 

John  Ridout,  Esq.  ------- 

- p.  20 

- P-  39 

Mariis,  7°  die  Martii. 

John  Ridout,  Esq.  ------- 

Mr.  Robert  Brotherson  Upton  ----- 

- P-  50 

- p.  6o 

John  Ridout,  Esq. 

Mariis,  21  ° die  Martii. 

- p.  69 

James  Bird,  Esq. 
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James  Bird,  Esq. 
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- p.  104 

Francis  Hawkins,  Esq., 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Martis,  29°  die  Februarii,  1848. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis. 


Mr.  Grogan. 

Mr.  Lascelles. 

Mr.  Wakley. 

THE  LORD  ADVOCATE,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Thomas  Birch. 
Colonel  Mure. 

Sir  H.  Halford. 


George  James  Guthrie , Esq.,  F.R.S. ; Examined. 

1.  Chairman .]  YOU  are  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?— I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  the  College  ? — Since  1801 . 

3 Are  you  now  a fellow,  and  of  the  Council? — I have  been  a Councillor  since 
1824;  I have  been  Examiner  since  1828;  I have  been  twice  President;  I am 
the  third  member  by  seniority  of  standing  in  the  Council,  and  the  tenth  in  point 
of  age. 

4.  Mr.  Wakley.']  You  have  seen  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Registration  last  Session? — I saw  it  then  ; I have  not 
seen  it  since. 

5.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  be  examined  before  the  Committee 
towards  the  close  of  last  Session? — Yes,  and  I petitioned  the  House  afterwards 
upon  the  subject,  which  petition  I now  have  in  my  hand,  praying  that  I might 
be  heard  upon  certain  points  to  which  1 particularly  objected  in  the  charter 
granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  inquiry  I thought  necessary  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice  previously  to  any  general  legislation  taking  place. 

I have  a letter  here,  saying  that  the  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  such 
evidence  as  I may  wish  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  points  upon  which  I wish  to  make  any  observations;  but  I will  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  although  there  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  several  points,  all  believe  they  have  acted 
solely  with  a view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  and  for  no  private  pur- 
poses ; under  these  circumstances,  all  parties  are  willing  that  the  facts  and 
points  of  difference  should  be  understood  by  this  Committee  and  the  Legislature. 

6.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state,  in  the  first  instance,  any  observations  which 
you  desire  to  offer  upon  the  evidence  that  was  given  relative  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  last  Session  ? — I will  state  what  I wish  to  say,  but  I cannot  pro- 
mise to  answer  on  all  the  points,  because  I have  not  lately  read  the  papers.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  did  not  apply  for  any  charter  whatever  ; the  year  before 
the  present  charter  was  granted,  I saw  Lord  Nonnanby,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  upon  the  subject  of  a charter,  with  Mr.  Vincent,  the  President,  in 
consequence  of  various  allegations  which  had  been  made  previously  by  different 
gentlemen,  all  of  which  were  very  incorrect,  whatever  places  they  happened  to 
be  made  in,  and  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  and 
were  desirous  of  a certain  change  which  they  thought  the  Council  of  the  College 
would  not  be  likely  to  accede  to.  The  change  had  reference  to  what  was  called, 
perhaps  improperly,  self-election.  It  is  a very  important  fact  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  know,  that  so  far  from  the  Council  having  any  desire  to  retain  what  is 
called  self-election,  though,  I believed  then,  and  I believe  now,  that  it  is  by  far 
the  best  way  of  electing  the  Council,  they  felt  it  so  painful  to  their  feelings,  and 
so  disagreeable  in  many  ways,  that  they  were  desirous  of  giving  it  up.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, who  was  then  President,  and  myself,  the  senior  Vice  President,  stated,  both 
to  Lord  Normanby  and  to  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  that  we  were  perfectly  ready  to  make 
500  electors,  if  they  wished,  and  even  to  make  1,000  if  Government  desired  it; 
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at  the  same  time  we  thought  it  advisable  to  say,  that  the  Council  strongly  objected 
to  anything  like  universal  suffrage,  and  that,  probably,  the  Government  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  making  1,000  electors,  without  giving  rise  to  the  con- 
fusion which  has  since  taken  place  in  consequence  of  what  has  been  done.  On 
succeeding  to  the  Presidency,  I thought  it  desirable  to  put  our  house  in  order 
before  we  applied  to  Government,  according  to  the  desire  of  Lord  Normanhy 
and  Mr.  Fox  Maule  for  a charter,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1841,  every  effort 
was  made  that  could  be  made  to  place  the  College  in  such  a situation  as  might 
enable  us  to  do  it  safely.  We  opened  our  museum  four  days  a week,  and  made 
it  a public  institution,  so  that  it  is  open  to  everybody,  to  artisans  of  all  kinds,  to 
soldiers  in  uniform,  and  to  every  body  whatever.  The  library  was  opened  nearly 
in  a similar  way;  there  was  nothing  that  was  not  done  that  could  gratify  or 
satisfy  the  profession  ; so  much  so,  that  when  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
usually  take  a particularly  strong  line  in  politics  asked  me,  or  rather  I 
asked  them,  what  further  would  they  wish  the  College  to  do,  they  said,  there 
was  nothing  they  could  desire  us  to  do  that  we  had  not  done,  or  that 
I had  not  informed  them  we  proposed  to  do  for  their  advantage.  Under  those 
circumstances,  on  the  28th  of  January  1842,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  transmitted  to  the  College  15  propositions,  which  he  was 
desirous  the  College  should  accede  to,  with  a view  to  a new  charter,  and  to  the 
Bill  he  was  going  to  bring  into  Parliament.  On  receiving  them,  I suggested  to 
the  Council  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  all  points  as  far  as  was  in  our  power,  and  I wrote  a letter  to  him,  dated  1st 
February,  as  soon  as  the  Council  could  meet,  expressing  our  desire  to  meet  his 
wishes,  not  accepting  every  thing  he  proposed  as  a settled  or  definitive  arrange- 
ment, but  accepting  generally.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  James  Graham,  was 
subsequently  pleased  to  direct  that  a charter  should  be  made  out  by  our  law 
officers  and  the  law  officer  of  the  Home  Office.  According  to  the  regulations 
of  the  College,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  it  to  our  standing  counsel,  who  at 
that  time  were  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas ; and  they  in  a committee-room  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons objected  to  certain  parts,  and  re-wrote  the  charter  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ; this  was  transmitted  to  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  Council  were 
in  hopes  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  accept  it ; not  that  I approved 
of  it  exactly,  but  I acquiesced  from  an  earnest  desire  to  throw  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any1,  arrangement  which  Government  might  be  pleased  to  make. 
After  a time,  Sir  James  Graham  signified  that  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  desired 
that  certain  alterations  should  be  made  in  this  charter;  these  alterations  were 
not  agreeable  to  the  Council ; they  did  not  think  they  were  consistent  with  the 
advantage  of  the  profession,  nor  of  the  public,  and  the  Council  as  a body,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  persons,  objected  to  make  the  alterations.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  imperative,  and  insisted  theyr  should  do  so ; under 
these  circumstances,  I advised  and  moved  the  Council  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  orders,  to  say  at  once  fairly,  that  we  could  not  agree 
with  him  in  opinion ; that  we  did  not  think  what  he  directed  to  be  done  was 
for  the  beneft  of  the  public,  but  that  we  gave  the  matter  up  to  him,  desiring  that 
he  would  do  as  he  pleased.  There  were  two  letters  written  upon  that  occasion, 
and  laid  before  the  Council ; the  Council  selected  the  one  which  they  considered 
to  be  the  most  conciliatory.  The  other,  I believe,  was  quite  as  reasonable,  but 
contained  more  liberal  views,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  letter  which 
was  sent  to  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  other,  are  upon  the  Minutes  of  Council 
of  the  19th  of  April  1843.  Having  gone  thus  far,  1 felt  I could  take  no  further 
part  myself  in  any  proceedings  relating  to  the  charter,  nor  the  bye-laws  formed 
upon  it,  and  though  placed  upon  a committee  of  three  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  bye-laws,  I declined  to  act ; matters  went  on  ; the  Secretary  of  State 
insisted  upon  further  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  which  of  course 
were  made  under  his  instructions ; when  it  became  necessary  to  accept  the 
charter,  we  accepted  it  of  course ; when  it  became  necessary  to  pray  for  it, 
which  we  have  been  sadly  accused  of  having  done,  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  profession  ; for  I need  not  now  say  to  this  Committee,  that  48  out  of  every 
50  men  in  the  profession  have  greatly  objected  to  the  charter;  we  were  obliged 
to  pray  for  it  on  the  same  principle,  the  lawyers  informing  the  Council,  that  if 
they  did  not  consent  to  pray  for  it,  which  was  merely  a form,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  that  consequently  it 
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would  be  the  same  thing  as  refusing  to  obey  his  orders.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Council  thought  it  right  to  pray  for  it,  being  quite  satisfied  to  place 
the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  let  him  do  as  he  pleased, 
hoping  that  it  would  operate  in  the  end  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  I was 
one  of  those  who,  opposing  the  whole  matter,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
any  steps  upon  the  subject  till  afterwards,  when  we  came  to  the  consideration 
not  only  of  the  bye-laws,  but  of  the  manner  of  carrying  those  bye-laws  out. 
Some  of  the  bye-laws  are  as  exceptionable  in  my  mind,  and  I believe  in  that  of  the 
profession,  as  the  charter  itself,  and  one  of  them  particularly  is  remarkably 
illiberal ; it  is  one  which,  I am  sure,  if  Sir  James  Graham  reads  himself,  and 
considers  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  actually  stands,  he  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  it  should  never  have  appeared  among  the  bye-laws  of  any 
public  body  in  the  present  day.  There  were  others  of  the  same  description 
which  it  was  quite  clear  must,  together  with  the  charter,  give  rise  to  great  ani- 
mosity on  the  part  of  the  profession,  and  which  have  led,  in  fact,  not  only  to 
that,  but  to  all  the  evils  which  have  since  taken  place,  and  to  all  the  trouble 
which  has  occurred  in  Parliament  on  the  subject.  I am  not  desirous  of  entering 
any  further  into  the  consideration  of  this  question  than  simply  to  say,  that 
I have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  do  not  intend  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  who  are  quite  able  to  contend  for  themselves ; but  with  respect 
to  the  officers  in  the  public  service,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  I con- 
ceive it  important  for  the  Committee  to  know,  as  they  have  felt  themselves 
considerably  aggrieved  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The  question 
with  regard  to  officers  of  the  public  service,  which  alone  I undertake  to  bring 
before  the  Committee,  is  one  which  requires,  I am  afraid,  a little  explanation. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ officers  of  the  public  service  ”? — Officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  ail  of  whom  have 
placed  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  my  hands  as  having  been  their  practical 
chief  and  teacher  in  surgery  for  many  years,  and  the  friend  whom  they  look 
to,  to  do  any  thing  that  may  be  necessary  for  them  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  any  where  else,  in  fact,  where  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

8.  They  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  by  what?— They  consider  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  present  charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  deprives 
them  of  rights  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  inflicts  certain  disadvantages 
upon  them  very  painful  and  oppressive  to  their  feelings. 

9.  State  the  matter  of  their  complaint? — The  claims  and  the  complaint  those 
gentlemen  have,  and  the  respects  in  which  they  desire  that  the  charter  should 
be  altered,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  before,  are  : — 
In  the  year  1745  the  Surgeons  were  united  with  the  Barbers,  but  desirous  of 
separating  from  them,  and  having  no  friends  to  whom  to  commit  their  request, 
they  applied  to  Mr.  Ranby,  who  had  been  Surgeon-general  of  the  army  at 
Dettingen,  in  the  time  of  George  the  Second,  and  was  his  Serjeant-surgeon  j 
and  Mr.  Ranby  agreed  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  he  got  a suffi- 
cient return.  In  those  days  very  few  men  were  members  of  the  Corporation, 
and  he  himself  was  not  one  ; the  condition  he  made  was,  that  he  should  be  made 
a member,  that  he  should  be  put  on  the  Council,  and  made  their  Governor  or 
Master  on  the  day  on  which  they  obtained  the  Act ; the  bargain  was  assented 
to,  and  he  became  the  first  Master  of  the  new  corporation  of  Surgeons.  In  doing 
this  he  provided  also,  that  for  the  future  the  two  Seijeant-surgeons  should  be 
also  upon  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  succeed  to  the  Mastership  on  the  first 
vacancy  ; in  those  days,  when  the  King  himself  went  to  the  field,  the  Serjeant- 
surgeons  were  usually  military  men. 

10.  When  was  that  Act  obtained? — In  June  1745. 

n.  Is  that  the  first  Act  or  charter  of  the  present  College? — It  is  the  first 
Act  of  incorporation  of  the  Surgeons  separately,  and  has  not  been  repealed, 
although  apparently  forgotten ; at  that  period  surgeons  were  only  surgeons  ; 
they  were  rarely  apothecaries  ; and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  (for  this 
is  their  claim  and  their  positive  right  as  officers  of  the  public  service)  contend, 
that  as  surgeons  they  were  entitled  to  succeed,  as  every  other  member  of  the 
commonalty  was  not  practising  pharmacy  or  midwifery  to  the  office  of  Coun- 
cillor or  President.  Under  the  Act  of  1745,  and  by  the  bye-laws  made  7 April 
1748,  it  is  ordained,  section  8,  “ That  no  person  practising  as  an  apothecary  or 
following  any  other  trade  or  occupation  besides  the  profession  or  business  of  a 
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G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  surgeon,  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the  Court  of  Assistants  (Council), 
f.  h.  s.  or,  if  he  should  be  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
Master  or  Examiner and  further,  “ that  no  member  of  the  company  shall 
29  February  1848.  at  any  tjme  transfer  or  betake  himself  to,  or  procure  himself  to  be  admitted  or 
entered  a freeman  or  member  in,  any  other  corporation  or  company  of  this  city, 
without  having  first  obtained  an  order  in  writing  testifying  the  consent  and 
allowance  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  20/. 
of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain.”  Leave  was,  however,  always  granted,  upon 
pacing  one  guinea  into  a box  for  the  poor.  The  last  surgeon  so  applying  was 
Mr.  Mogg,  on  the  2d  January  1795,  although  two  others  applied  on  the  4th 
April  1801,  but  were  told  that,  under  the  charter  granted  in  1800,  the  Council 
did  not  interfere  in  such  matters,  although  the  bye-law  of  1748  was  still  in 
force  against  their  admission  into  the  Council.  His  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
having  appointed  Mr.  David  Dundas,  of  Richmond,  a surgeon  and  apothecary, 
his  serjeant-surgeon,  Mr.  Dundas  applied,  on  the  first  vacancy  taking  place  in 
the  Court  or  Council,  to  know'  why  he  had  not  been  elected,  and  was  informed, 
on  the  5th  April  1792,  that  he  was  ineligible  (being  an  apothecary).  By  the 
same  section  8 of  the  Bye-laws  of  1748,  a surgeon  practising  midwifery  was  also 
excluded  ; but  the  question  was  formally  raised  on  the  3d  July  1788,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  Court  or  Council,  that  surgeons  practising  midwifery  were 
ineligible.  On  the  12th  April  1758,  the  Court  or  Council  decided,  “that  no 
person  except  a serjeant-surgeon  shall  in  future  be  admitted  a member  of  the 
Court  or  Council,  until  . he  has  either  served  or  fined  21/.  for  the  office  of  master, 
warden  or  steward  of  anatomy  (lecturer),  or  one  of  the  three.  On  the  1st  July 
1762,  the  Court  appointed  Mr.  Lewis  Davis,  surgeon  of  the  1st  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  warden  of  anatomy.  On  the  5th  August  1762,  Mr.  Davis  prayed  to  be 
excused,  being  liable  to  be  ordered  abroad  with  his  regiment,  when  the  excuse 
was  accepted,  provided  his  regiment  was  sent  abroad,  whereupon  Mr.  Davis  fined 
20/.,  and  was  entirely  excused.  On  the  5th  January  1769,  said  Lewis  Davis 
was  elected  on  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  Council,  but  declined  the  office.  It  is 
thus  showm,  that  there  was  an  admitted  difference  between  a surgeon  apothecary 
and  a surgeon  in  the  army,  which  difference  has  been  abolished  under  the  late 
charter,  and  by  the  bye-laws  made  under  it ; they  being  reduced  thereby  to  the 
grade  of  a surgeon  apothecary  or  general  practitioner  ; whilst  these  surgeons  of 
the  army  claimed  and  established  a right  to  be  submitted  for  election  as  a 
councillor  when  belonging  to  the  corporation.  They  established  their  right  to 
practise  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  corporation,  when  they  did  not  belong 
to  it,  but  had  served  three  years  in  the  army  or  navy.  This  right  was  frequently 
contested  by  the  corporation,  but  this  body  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  abandon 
a prosecution,  on  the  4th  of  April  1782,  they  had  instituted  against  Mr.  Walter 
Farquhar,  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  who  defied  their  authority,  and  would  not  fine 
according  to  their  directions.  Annoyed  by  this  opposition,  the  corporation 
applied  in  1797  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  should  give  them  greater  power; 
the  Bill  for  obtaining  which,  after  passing  the  Commons,  was  lost  in  the  Lords. 
The  corporation  then  applied  for  a charter,  and  his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  in 
granting  it  in  1800,  directed,  that  Mr.  D.  Dundas,  his  serjeant-surgeon*  should 
be  placed  on  the  Council,  and  that  in  future  the  surgeou-general  of  the  army 
should  have  a place  therein  as  officer.  On  the  22d  June  1797,  a number  of 
members  of  the  corporation  met,  and  for  the  first  time  desired,  that  the  dis- 
qualifying laws  against  midwifery  and  pharmacy  should  be  abrogated;  and  before 
the  charter  of  1800  was  applied  for,  it  was  left  open  at  the  office  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  signatures  of  the  approving  members  of  the  body  during  six  days. 
After  which  the  dissenting  members  were  heard  by  counsel  before  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-general,  and  their  claim  disallowed.  The  charter  of  1843  deprived 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  army  and  the  serjeant-surgeons  of  their  ex-officio 
privilege  to  be  elected  on  the  Council  on  the  first  vacancy.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  for  an  election  previously  to  the  new  charter  taking  place, 
two  officers  of  the  army  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Keate  and  myself,  and 
placed  upon  the  list  for  election.  I must  explain  to  the  Committee  that  the 
manner  of  election  to  the  Council  in  those  days  was,  that  when  a death  or  any 
other  vacancy  took  place,  the  Council  met  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  six 
people  by  name  who  were  competent  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

12.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Act  of  1745? — Yes;  and  of  the  first 
charter,  of  1800  the  last  but  one. 

13.  The 
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13.  The  mode  of  election  which  you  are  now  speaking  of  was  prescribed  by 
the  charter  of  1745,  was  it? — Yes. 

14.  Was  that  mode  of  election  altered  till  the  last  charter  was  obtained  r — 
No ; I am  about  to  speak  of  the  last  time  the  Council  met  to  elect  a person 
previously  to  the  new  charter. 

15.  Do  you  mean  the  charter  of  1843  ? — Just  previously  to  the  grant  of  the 
charter  of  September  1843. 

16.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  the  mode  of  election  continued  the 
same  from  the  date  of  the  Act  of  1745  to  the  charter  of  1842  ? — Yes. 

17.  The  case  you  are  now  speaking  of  to  the  Committee  was  a case  that 
occurred  just  before  the  charter  of  1842  came  into  operation  ? — Yes,  about  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  previously  to  that  occasion,  two  officers  of  the  public 
service  were  placed  upon  the  list  of  six  ; and  another  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  called,  that  we  might  have  the  names  before  us,  when  again  the  whole 
chorological  list  was  called  over ; and  any  Councillor  could  propose  anybody 
that  he  liked,  even  at  the  second  meeting,  and  the  gentleman  was  ballotted  for, 
after  every  observation  had  been  made,  presumed  to  be  necessary  to  show  his 
merits  or  demerits.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Keate  and  myself  withdrew  the  two 
gentlemen  whom  we  had  proposed,  simply  because  they  had  passed  70  years 
of  age  ; they  were  therefore  past  the  period  at  which  one  would  wish  them  to 
become  Councillors;  we  only  put  them  forward  to  maintain  the  right;  there 
has  never  been  an  officer  of  the  navy  upon  the  Council,  and  there  have  not 
been  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  Mr.  Ranby  was  tiie  first  President,  as 
we  may  call  him,  really  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  public  service  who  had 
actually  served  before  the  enemy  in  a prominent  office  ; I am  the  second,  and 
there  never  will  be  another  from  the  public  service  of  the  country,  if  the  present 
regulations  are  allowed  to  remain. 

18.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  your  statement  that  you  hold 
that  every  medical  officer  of  the  army  and  navy  ought  to  have  a right  to  be 
elected  into  the  Council  of  the  College,  simply  in  respect  of  his  commission 
as  a medical  officer  of  the  army? — Yes,  and  his  diploma  in  the  College,  not 
practising  as  an  apothecary,  and  living  within  five  miles  of  the  post  office. 

19.  His  diploma  from  the  College,  and  his  commission  in  the  army  ? — His 
diploma  from  the  College  gave  him  the  right,  which  his  commission  as  an 
officer  did  not  invalidate  ; 1 myself  came  under  that  regulation. 

20.  Mr.  Lascelles.']  Is  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  that  they  are  now 
excluded,  or  by  a bye-law  under  that  charter? — I am  about  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee, when  the  charter  was  to  be  given,  Sir  James  Graham  was  pleased  to 
declare  that  300  fellows  only  should  be  elected  or  chosen ; the  whole  body 
having  an  equal  right  with  these  300;  the  only  bar  being  that  which  I have 
mentioned,  that  those  who  practised  as  apothecaries  had  lost  their  right  to  take 
a seat  upon  the  Council ; but  all  officers  of  the  public  service,  not  having  this 
bar  against  them,  were  entitled  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  fellows.  Previously 
to  the  President  and  myself  seeing  Lord  Normanby  and  Mr.  Fox  Maule  in 
February  1841,  the  Council  had  decided  on  the  23d  December  1840  on  proposing 
to  the  Government  a class  of  Fellows  and  Electors  of  the  Council,  “that  the 
class  of  Fellows  of  this  College  should  consist  of  the  members  of  the  existing 
Council,  and  of  those  who  shall  have  passed  the  proposed  second  examination, 
and  who  do  not  practise  pharmacy,  together  with  all  who  now  are  surgeons  or 
assistant  surgeons  to  the  several  hospitals  recognized  by  this  College,  all 
lecturers  on  anatomy  or  surgery  recognized  by  this  College,  and  all  who  have 
been  surgeons  to  such  hospitals  ; the  said  several  persons  being  members  of  the 
College.”  When  the  persons  thus  alluded  to  were  found  insufficient  to  make 
up  the  300,  it  was  thought  right  to  add  those  who,  although  eligible  for  the 
Council,  had  been  passed  by  and  not  elected,  as  well  as  others  residing  in 
London,  who  were  juniors  not  practising  pharmacy,  and  some  few  others  who 
might  have  a certain  degree  of  note  in  the  country  at  large.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, being  then  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  always 
has  a certain  degree  of  authority,  (though  it  is  an  authority  which  is  quite 
conventional),  I said,  “ You  cannot  think  of  leaving  the  officers  of  the  public 
service  out,  for  although  you  are  not  troubled  with  many  of  them,  they  will 
be  exceedingly  indignant  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  same  rank  as 
they  had  before;  therefore  you  ought  at  least  to  take  the  senior  officers 
belonging  to  the  three  branches  of  the  service,  and  probably  they  may  be 
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satisfied  with  that.”  It  is  very  important  that  T should  mention  this  fact, 
because  there  is  a printed  paper  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  I am 
shown  up,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  rather  in  the  shape  of  a blockhead 
and  somewhat  of  a rogue,  two  qualities  I am  not  desirous  to  retain  if  I am  able 
to  help  myself. 

21.  What  paper  is  that  you  refer  to? — It  is  a paper  Sir  James  Graham  called 
for,  and  a very  extraordinary  paper  it  is  ; it  is  one  by  which  I thought  myself 
most  aggrieved. 

22.  Could  you  state  the  title  of  the  paper? — It  was  ordered  by  the  House 
to  be  printed  on  the  6th  of  August  1844. 

23.  What  is  the  parliamentary  number  ? — The  number  at  the  bottom  is  596  : 
it  is  headed  “ College  of  Surgeons.  Copy  of  a Letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  enclosing  two  Letters  from  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Sir  William 
Burnett ; also  a Copy  of  a Letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  by  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Charter  lately  granted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  with 
its  Enclosures.”  The  number  of  officers  of  the  public  service,  including  the 
three  branches  I have  mentioned,  is  computed  roughly  to  be  about  1,000  or  1,200. 
Sir  James  Graham  proposed  to  make  300  fellows.  If  I had  proposed  to  make 
1,000  more  from  the  public  service,  it  would  have  been  overthrowing  his 
intention.  I therefore  suggested  to  the  Council  to  include  only  the  officers  of 
the  public  service  in  the  first  instance,  who  were  inspectorial  officers.  In  the 
East  India  Company  they  call  them  superintending  surgeons.  The  Council 
permitted  me  to  write  to  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army, 
to  beg  that  he  would  send  me  a list  of  his  inspectorial  officers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  which  he  did,  and  they  were  in  number  20.  Sir  W. 
Burnett  sent  from  the  navy  but  four  ; and  not  knowing  the  relative  rank  of 
the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  I begged  Sir  James  Lushington  would 
let  me  have  a list  of  any  six,  eight  or  ten  of  their  retired  officers  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  services  in  India,  saying  not  a word  about  surgical  services, 
to  be  placed  upon  this  list  of  fellows.  He  sent  a list  of  ten,  and  two  came 
from  the  Ordnance.  Unfortunately  it  became  necessary  to  select  in  some  way 
those  300  men;  and  in  the  selection  of  them,  a gentleman  was  proposed,  who 
is  named  in  that  paper  at  full  length,  and  said  to  have  been  taken  in  consequence 
of  his  merits  from  the  rank  of  regimental  surgeon.  Between  the  rank  of 
inspector  and  the  rank  of  regimental  surgeon,  there  is  a person  called  a staff 
surgeon,  and  there  are  surgeon-majors  of  the  Guards,  a great  many  surgeons 
of  hospitals  in  the  navy,  and  a great  many  surgeons  of  the  Indian  army  ; and 
the  moment  it  was  proposed  in  the  Council  to  elect  this  gentleman,  who  was 
a regimental  surgeon,  I objected  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  we  never  had  applied 
to  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  public  service  for  a list  of  their  officers  of 
merit.  We  had  only  applied  for  a list  of  their  inspectorial  officers,  and  that  before 
we  could  take  a regimental  surgeon,  merely  because  he  was  a meritorious  man, 
and  his  merit  I admitted  to  the  utmost  extent  that  could  be  desired,  it  was  neces- 
sary and  right  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  senior  officers  above  him. 
I felt  myself  more  particularly  bound  to  do  so,  because  many  of  those  men  were 
surgeons  and  members  of  the  College  before  the  gentleman  who  was  mentioned 
was  born,  that  they  were  men  whom  I had  myself  seen  in  a dozen  battles  or  sieges, 
and  men  whom  I knew  to  be  distinguished  and  able  surgeons,  who  deserved  the 
utmost  reward  that  could  be  given  them  ; I therefore  could  not  submit  to  these 
gentlemen  being  passed  over,  merely  because  an  individual  happened  to  be 
known  to  three  or  four  members  of  the  Council.  I thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  call  upon  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments  to  submit  the 
names  of  all  their  officers  of  higher  standing,  and  that  from  them  a general 
selection  should  be  made.  The  Council  yielded  to  the  justice  of  these  observa- 
tions, but  two  or  three  members  determined  to  bring  this  gentleman  forward  by 
name,  not  contesting  the  general  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  whole,  on 
which  I stated  that  I would  not  oppose  an  individual.  Several  members  asked 
me  to  name  ten,  or  any  nutnber  that  I pleased  to  a moderate  extent.  I said, 
“ No,  I could  not  do  that,  and  unless  they  would  treat  the  officers  of  the  public 
service  alike,  the  greatest  impatience  would  be  induced  among  them.”  The 
senior  officers  of  the  Guards,  when  they  heard  of  this,  were  much  displeased, 
and  they  all  addressed  the  College  ; the  heads  of  the  departments  addressed  the 
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College;  their  letters — some  of  them  are  here — are  very  angry  letters  ; the 
officers  themselves  addressed  the  Council  individually,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
much  annoyance  took  place.  They  all  came  to  me  to  say  that  I had  used  them 
ill.  I answered  them  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; that  I had  done  my 
best  to  serve  them,  and  as  far  as  I could  had  fought  for  them  to  the  last 
extremity.  Under  those  circumstances,  Sir  James  Graham  gave  way,  and 
assented  to  an  additional  number  of  fellows  being  made.  This  additional 
number  of  fellows,  amounting  to  242,  of  which  93  belonged  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, by  one  of  the  errors  in  that  charter,  which  I should  wish  to  notice  as  one 
that  ought  to  be  abrogated,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  original  list,  though 
the  gentlemen  are  30  or  40  years  older  than  the  persons  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  that  first  list.  As  it  was  declared  that  the  omissions  that  were  to  be  put  in 
were  put  in  as  omissions,  and  not  as  favours  conferred,  nothing  could  be  more 
harsh  upon  all  those  men  thus  added  than  to  find  themselves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  the  first  300,  though  they  are  30  years,  in  standing,  older  than  a great 
number  of  those  who  preceded  them  ; the  consequence  is,  that  all  those  officers 
and  persons  who  have  been  so  added,  are  precluded  from  the  possibility  of 
ever  attaining  to  the  honours  of  the  College,  inasmuch  as  all  the  young  men 
placed  above  them  must  be  passed  over  before  it  comes  to  their  turn.  Great 
injustice  in  what  has  been  done  for  those  persons  has  also  been  committed,  for 
although  so  many  have  been  added,  a very  great  number  are  still  omitted. 

24.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? — The  first  list  of  300  did  not 
come  out  till  the  end  of  the  first  year,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  cor- 
recting errors,  and  gentlemen  did  not  know  who  were  passed  over  and  who 
were  not,  until  the  announcement,  was  made  who  were  accepted  ; when  com- 
plaints became  so  loud,  that  the  Council  were  permitted  to  add  to  the  number 
of  five  or  ten,  originally  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  amend  all  errors  of  omission. 
It  being  found]  that  unless  a larger  number  was  made,  no  satisfaction  could  be 
given  to  the  public,  and  the  want  of  that  larger  number  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  have  taken  place.  If  the  Committee  will  he  pleased 
to  refer  to  Paper,  No.  596,  page  8,  par.  7,  they  will  see  that  the  Council  of 
the  College  felt  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  make  a larger  number,  on 
account  of  its  not  being  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  charter  that  they 
should  ; no  other  framers  of  the  charter  were  known  than  Sir  James  Graham 
and  the  law  officer  of  the  Home  Office.  When  gentlemen  complained  to  him- 
self, as  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  evil  that  had  befallen  them,  and  the  desire 
they  had  for  justice  being  done  to  them,  Sir  James  Graham  replied  to  these 
gentlemen,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  made  fellows,  not  himself ; when  a gentleman  complained  to  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  is  answered  by  them,  that  they  could 
not  elect  a larger  number,  being  restricted  by  the  framers  of  the  charter  ; there- 
fore redress  could  not  he  obtained  either  at  one  place  or  the  other ; an  error 
which  should  be  corrected. 

25.  What  are  the  privileges  of  fellows? — The  privileges  of  a fellow  at  the 
present  moment  are,  that  he  is  eligible  to  the  honourable  offices  of  the  Coliege, 
and  to  the  only  few  offices  w hich  are  profitable,  which  are  Examiners  ; a person 
who  is  not  a fellow  cannot  attain  to  any  of  those  offices. 

26.  He  cannot  be  a Councillor  nor  an  Examiner? — No  ; and  what  is  worse 
than  all  is,  that  said  manifesto  of  the  College  upon  this  point  says,  that  the 
fellows  have  been  selected  in  consequence  of  their  merit,  implying,  that  the  men 
who  are  omitted  have  no  merit,  but  that  those  who  are  put  on  have  merit. 

27.  In  what  respect  does  this  grievance  complained  of  by  those  gentlemen 
whom  you  now  represent,  affect,  in  your  opinion,  the  practice  of  surgery  ? — 
It  prevents  their  being  Examiners ; it  prevents  their  being  Councillors  ; it  also 
implies,  as  far  as  it  can  do,  that  they  are  not  men  of  merit;  because  it  is  stated 
by  the  said  manifesto  published  by  the  College,  that  they  had  selected  the  men 
who  have  the  merit  which  entitles  them  to  be  placed  in  tlrat  distinguished 
position.  Therefore  it  is  implied,  that  those  men  who  have  not  been  selected 
are  not  men  of  merit. 

28.  Colonel  AJure.]  Was  it  generally  understood  that  it  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  seniority  ? — No  ; the  Council  selected  them  as  they  thought  best, 
after  private  inquiries  had  been  made.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
gentlemen  in  the  country  who  were  not  known  to  parties  in  London  could 
hardly  be  selected,  and  those  who  were  known  were  selected. 
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G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  29.  Chairman .]  The  persons  not  selected  complained  that  they  were  not 
f.  r.  s.  selected,  and  they  and  their  friends  thought  that  their  merits  were  at  least 
' equal  to  the  merits  of  those  who  were  selected  ? — Suppose  two  surgeons 

29  February  1848.  ijvjng  jn  the  same  town  of  equal  merit,  and  one  happens  to  be  known  to  me, 
and  the  other  happens  to  be  known  to  no  member  of  the  Council,  I propose 
that  gentleman  whom  I know,  and  he  is  made  a fellow  ; but  his  opposite  neigh- 
bour, who  perhaps  may  be  his  rival  in  business,  is  not  placed  upon  the  list 
| of  fellows,  although  he  is  quite  as  talented  and  as  deserving  a man,  simply 
because  he  did  not  happen  to  come  under  my  observation,  or  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Council ; such  a man  may  be  probably  half  ruined  by  a 
circumstance  like  that;  for  the  announcement  of  the  College  goes  down, 
making  it  known  that  the  Council  having  elected  his  rival  on  the  ground  of 
his  superior  merit,  have  left  him  out.  It  has  had  a great  effect  in  some  places 
upon  the  prospects  and  comforts  and  feelings  of  individuals.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bruce  of  Ripon  ; he  is  a gentleman  on 
half-pay  of  the  army,  a very  talented  and  distinguished  man,  and  he  has 
been  made  mention  of  on  several  occasions  in  my  works  on  account  of  his 
services ; Mr.  Bruce  is  very  much  hurt,  of  course,  having  been  more  than  30 
years  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  he  should  be  excluded.  The 
Council  could  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  great  error  was,  that  the 
300  persons  to  whom  we  were  limited,  could  not  include  a great  number  of 
men  of  merit  throughout  the  country,  who  were  entitled  to  the  distinction  ; 
neither  could  the  second  list.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  was,  to  have 
made  a public  announcement  that  it  was  intended  to  select  from  among  the 
seniors  of  20  years’  standing  such  men  as  we  found  it  most  advisable  to 
place  upon  the  list  of  fellows,  or  who  were  the  most  deserving  of  it.  Mr.  Bruce 
has  applied  to  be  made  a fellow,  but  we  cannot  do  it;  we  must  bring  him  up, 
we  must  examine  him,  make  him  pay  10  guineas,  and  then  he  will  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  There  is  a case  of  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Hall ; both  of  them  are  Members  of  the  College,  and  surgeons  in  the  army ; 
in  one  of  the  lists  given  in  by  Sir  James  M‘Grigor,  Mr.  Hall  was  put  down  ; 
somebody  made  a mistake  between  Thomas  and  John  Hall,  and  intending  to 
send  it  to  Thomas,  we  in  fact  sent  the  diploma  to  John;  John  having  got  the 
diploma  stated  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  us,  that  it  was  quite  an  unex- 
pected honour,  but  that  he  would  keep  it ; he  was  informed  that  we  had  made 
a mistake,  and  begged  that  he  would  send  it  back  again,  but  he  being  the  senior 
of  the  two  said,  “ l do  not  know  why  you  should  select  my  junior  in  preference 
to  me,  and  as  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  forward  the  diploma  to  me,  I 
shall  keep  it.”  We  were  absolutely  obliged  to  make  the  other  Mr.  Hall  come 
before  us,  to  examine  him,  and  having  examined  him,  to  make  him  pay  a fee 
of  10  guineas,  and  then  we  placed  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  list ; he  is  actually 
138  below  the  place  he  ought  to  have  stood  in,  had  not  a mistake  been  made, 
which  could  not  be  corrected.  There  is  another  point  which  is  a very  dis- 
agreeable one  to  mention  ; it  is  with  regard  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards  ; 
they  were  displeased,  because  they  thought  I had  done  them  an  injustice,  and  in 
several  points  that  injustice  has  been  done ; it  has  been  said  that  Sir  James 
M‘Grigor  did  not  return  the  officers  of  the  Guards  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
[Pari.  Paper  596,  page  7, par.  3].  Sir  James  M‘Grigor,  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army,  can  no  more  return  the  officers  of  the  Guards  than 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  return  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Lords ; they  are  not  under  his  control ; but  I took  care  that  those  officers 
should  return  themselves;  and  on  the  day  on  which  Sir  James  M‘Grigorgave 
in  the  return  of  201  officers  whom  he  wished  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  fellows, 

I induced  the  surgeon-majors  of  the  Guards  to  give  in  a statement  of  their  own 
claims  ; yet  on  this  paper  it  is  said  that  Sir  James  M‘Grigor  was  to  blame  for 
not  giving  in  a return  of  those  officers,  those  officers  having  actually  made 
their  own  return  ; and  that  therefore  the  Guards  were  overlooked,  because  no 
return  was  given  of  them ; in  regard  to  the  Ordnance,  the  Council  made  the 
two  inspectorial  officers,  and  no  others,  and  the  second  on  my  written  recom- 
mendation. 

30.  Chairman .]  Does  your  present  charter  limit  the  number  of  fellows  ? — 
No,  it  allows  11s  to  make  as  many  fellows  as  we  think  just,  who  must,  however, 
come  up  and  be  examined,  and  pay  10  guineas  after  such  examination. 

31.  The 
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31.  The  new  charter  allowed  you  to  name  300  without  examination? — Yes,  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

and  without  payment.  f.  r.  s. 

32.  Was  that  the  whole  number  allowed  to  be  named  ? — It  was  first  250,  

which  was  subsequently  changed  to  300  within  the  first  three  months.  2y  Iebruai7  ,848* 

33.  When  the  charter  was  passed,  you  were  allowed  to  name  300,  who  were 
to  be  fellows  without  payment  and  without  examination,  their  nomination  to 
take  place  within  three  months  ? — Yes. 

34.  Did  the  charter  allow  you  to  name  any  number  of  fellows  you  pleased 
after  that? — Yes,  within  the  year. 

35.  Upon  payment  ? — No,  still  without  payment ; to  make  up  for  any  omissions 
that  might  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  first  300  ; after  the  year,  every 
body  must  pay  and  be  examined.  The  second  list  contained  242  names. 

36.  But  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  you  might  elect  paying  and  being 
examined  ? — No. 

37.  During  even  the  first  year  there  was  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  you 
might  have  elected  fellows  without  payment  or  examination,  was  there?— The 
limitation  was  the  implication  which  I have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

38.  Apart  from  that  implication,  there  is  no  limit  in  the  charter? — No,  only 
we  were  informed  that  it  was  not  our  duty  greatly  to  exceed  300. 

39.  But  the  charter  did  not  make  the  limit? — No;  but  the  framers  of  the 
charter  did. 

40.  Mr.  French.~\  In  making  this  selection  of  your  original  300,  were  not 
the  Council  of  the  College  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  and  forming  some 
opinion  as  to  the  professional  merits  of  the  practitioners  they  so  selected  ? — 

The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  know  nothing  of  the  10,000  men 
belonging  to  them,  except  such  persons  as  they  happen  individually  to  know  ; 
but  they  did  not  know  one  quarter  of  the  men  who  claimed  to  be  made  Fellows; 
therefore,  as  they  did  not  know  them,  so  as  to  judge  of  their  merits,  many  were 
left  out  who  deserved  the  honour. 

41.  The  charter  authorizes  the  College  “ with  all  convenient  speed  after  the 
date  of  these  our  letters  patent,  and  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar 
months,  to  elect  as  fellows  out  of  their  number,  a number  not  less  than  250, 
nor  more  than  300,  and  that  by  one  general  diploma  ”?— That  was  done. 

42.  Then  it  provides  in  the  fourth  clause,  that  “ it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the 
Council  of  the  College,  at  any  time  or  times  after  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  months,  and  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  thereof, 
by  diploma  or  diplomas  under  the  seal  of  the  College,  with  such  forms  as  the 
Council  shall  see  fit,  and  without  any  fee,  to  appoint  any  other  person  or  persons 
to  be  fellow  or  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  there- 
fore it  is  absolutely  without  limit ; then  it  goes  on,  that  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  members  to  be  fellows  after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  it  should  be 
done  by  the  grant  of  a diploma  after  examination,  and  upon  payment  of  the 
fees;  how  many  did  you  make  the  first  year? — I have  said  300,  and  afterward 
242. 

43.  Altogether,  how  many  did  you  make  the  first  year  ? — Five  hundred  and 
forty-two. 

44.  Why  did  you  limit  your  election  to  542  ? — Because  the  gentlemen  who 
were  the  private  advisers  of  Sir  James  Graham  informed  the  Council  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  charter  that  we  should  make  more 
than  300,  or  at  least  that  the  Council  should  greatly  exceed  that  number ; as 
I mentioned  before,  the  Council  did  not  know  who  were  the  framers  of  the 
charter,  except  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  law  officer  of  the  College;  the 
consequence  of  that  was,  that  nearly  all  above  that  number  of  300  were  made 
with  considerable  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  its  being  considered  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ; and  as  we  had  submitted 
ourselves  to  his  will,  a great  part  of  the  Council  thought  it  right  to  do  exactly 
as  they  believed  he  desired  to  have  done. 

45.  Mr.  Lascelles .]  Had  not  the  Council  the  power  within  themselves  of  reme- 
dying- this  grievance,  if  they  had  chosen  to  exercise  it  ? — If  they  had  thought 
it  right  to  do  it,  under  the  circumstances  stated. 

46.  Mr.  French .]  Had  you  anv  official  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  say  that  he  wished  the  number  to  be  limited  ? — No,  only  the  expression 
of  his  supposed  intention  by  those  whom  the  Council  knew  to  be  in  his  con- 
fidence. 

210. 
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47.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  In  the  construction  which  the  College  placed  upon  this 
charter,  did  they  take  the  opinion  of  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  any  other  legal  authority  ? 
— I believe  not  ; we  had  signified  our  wishes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  President  of  the  College,  who  succeeded  me,  waited  upon  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  comply  with  the  directions 
he  had  received  from  the  law  officer  of  the  Home  Office  ; therefore  we  obeyed 
them,  being  informed  by  those  gentlemen  whom  I have  mentioned  before,  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  charter;  the  paper,  No.  596,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  was  given  to  the  public  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  called  for  that  paper,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons ; there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  approved  of  it,  or  he  would  not 
have  called  for  it. 

48.  Had  the  College  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a royal  charter  granted  to 
that  body  ought  to  be  construed  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  a 
charter  granted  to  any  gas  company,  for  instance,  might  be  construed,  namely, 
by  the  meaning  which  the  terms  would  legally  bear  ? — I myself  advised  sub- 
mission to  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  we  could  not  help 
ourselves  ; we  were  a body  as  to  whom,  if  he  thought  proper  to  signify  his 
pleasure  to  deprive  us  of  our  annual  income,  he  could  have  done  it  whenever 
he  pleased  ; he  had  only  to  appoint  another  body  to  examine,  on  equal  terms 
with  ourselves,  and  we  should  have  been  left  nearly  destitute. 

49.  Could  the  Secretary  of  State  have  appointed  any  such  body  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament? — He  could  appoint  us  by  charter,  and  so  I take  it  he  could 
appoint  any  other  body. 

50.  In  giving  this  evidence  to  the  Committee,  do  you  wish  them  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  speaking  as  a private  individual,  and  not  by  the  authority  of 
any  legal  advice  which  you  may  have  taken  upon  the  occasion?  — I never  asked 
any  legal  opinion  upon  the  subject ; I am  stating  a simple  fact ; it  may  be 
a thing  that  ought  not  to  have  been ; but  I am  merely  stating  the  fact,  that 
it  was  so  declared  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  that  we  were  not  expected 
greatly  to  exceed  the  300  ; and  we  did,  I think,  all  that  men  could  do,  which 
was,  to  put  it  upon  paper  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; he  having  got 
it,  places  it  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  it  is  before 
the  public  ; it  has  been  the  source  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

51.  Chairman .]  That  is  the  reason  why  you  did  not  increase  your  number 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year?  —Yes. 

52.  And  in  the  subsequent  year  you  could  only  elect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  charter,  namely,  upon  examination  and  payment  ? — And  this  has  been  so 
marked  an  error,  that  the  Council  have  of  themselves  applied  to  Sir  James 
Graham  for  permission  to  alter  that  part  of  the  charter;  and  the  letter  of  the 
Council  to  that  effect  has  been  called  for  by  Lord  Granby,  and  is  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  grant  that 
request,  but  he  loaded  his  consent  with  some  other  conditions,  which  the  Council 
have  never  discussed,  and  the  matter  has  stood  over. 

53.  What  was  the  date  of  the  request  for  the  amendment  of  the  Charter? — 
20th  July  1847  ; No.  699. 

54.  Mr.  LasccUes .]  Has  there  been  any  representation  made  to  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  upon  the  subject  ? — No  public  representation ; there  has 
been  nothing  done  by  the  Council. 

55.  Chairman.]  The  alteration  which  you  suggested  was,  that  you  should 
have  the  power  to  elect  fellows  without  a special  examination  ? — The  alteration 
which  the  Council  suggested  was,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  correct  the 
error  which  had  been  committed,  and  that  they  should  admit  to  fellowships 
gentlemen  of  a certain  standing ; I believe  the  period  that  was  approved  of 
was  20  years;  they  were  to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  a fine.  The  Council 
desired  that  they  should  pay,  for  this  reason,  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
examined,  the  number  of  whom  amounts  to  93  within  the  last  three  years,  had 
paid  10  guineas  ; some  of  these  were  elderly  men,  and  it  was  known  that  they 
would  not  like  it,  unless  the  parties  who  came  in  paid  also.  Therefore  with 
a view  of  conciliating  all  parties,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  pay  10  guineas. 
I assented  to  that,  for  the  sake  of  conciliation  in  the  Council,  though  I objected 
to  the  period  of  20  years,  and  wished  it  should  be  the  shorter  period  of  12 
years.  There  is  another  point  which  I wish  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  in 

which 
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which  the  officers  of  the  public  service  have  suffered.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Guards,  for  instance,  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  one  of  the  St.  George’s 
Hospital  schools.  A commission  in  the  Guards  was  offered  to  him,  he  became 
an  Assistant-surgeon,  and  was  left  out  of  the  list  of  fellows  ; but  the  gentleman 
who  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  and  by  virtue  of  succeeding  him  in  the  office 
of  demonstrator,  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  fellows,  being  a younger  man,  and 
a younger  member  of  the  College  than  himself,  and,  of  course,  is  therefore  now 
the  guardsman’s  senior,  who  considers  himself  greatly  aggrieved  by  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

56.  Was  he  in  the  list  of  fellows  before  he  accepted  his  commission  in  the 
Guards? — No;  neither  was  the  other.  All  those  gentlemen  who  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  have  asked,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable,  that 
power  should  be  given  to  revise  the  charter,  and  that  the  two  lists  should  be 
amalgamated;  the  first  list  of  300,  with  the  second  list  of  242,  which  was  intended 
to  remedy  the  omissions  of  the  past ; and  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Council  to  place  upon  this  list  of  fellows  all  those  who  have  been  accidentally 
overlooked,  and  others  who  may  now  be  known  to  be  deserving  of  that  honour, 
as  of  course  an  honour  it  is  considered  to  be;  and  that  instead  of  confining  it  to  a 
very  few,  the  number  should  be  augmented  probably  to  1,000  or  2,000,  according 
to  the  offer  made  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Vice-president  to  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  and  Lord  Normanby,  and  then  the  heart-burnings  which  have  been  felt  by 
those  gentlemen  would  be  removed  ; if  all  those  who  are  really  eligible  from  their 
character  and  station,  butwhohave  been  passed  over  in  this  way,  had  been  elected, 
I have  no  doubt  none  of  those  difficulties  which  have  taken  place,  and  have  given 
rise  to  the  body  called  the  National  Institute,  &c.,  would  have  occurred. 

57.  Would  you  have  elected  some  from  that  large  body,  or  would  you  have 
admitted  all  of  a certain  standing  to  be  fellows? — What  I should  have  pro- 
posed to  be  done  would  have  been  this,  that  the  Council  of  the  College  should 
have  announced  their  intention,  in  consequence  of  their  charter,  of  making 
a list  of  fellows  from  among  those  who  from  their  station  or  their  merits  were 
most  deserving  of  that  honour,  and  that  they  should  have  desired  those  who 
were  desirous  of  being  placed  upon  the  list  of  fellows  to  have  sent  in  their 
claims ; when  we  had  the  grounds  of  application  from  all  those  gentlemen  who 
had  been  so  called  on  to  send  them  in,  the  Council  of  the  College  might  have 
elected  those  whose  qualifications  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient ; no  exami- 
nation in  that  case  would  have  been  necessary ; if  that  had  been  done,  this 
difficulty  would  not  have  taken  place. 

58.  There  must  have  been  an  election  for  the  limited  number  who  were  to 
be  made  fellows? — We,  who  objected  to  the  mode  adopted,  proposed  that  the 
number  of  fellows  should  be  unlimited,  although  they  must  have  been  submitted 
to  the  ballot. 

59.  But  that  nobody  should  be  a fellow  without  election  by  the  Council  ? — 
None ; what  I have  said  as  to  not  requiring  an  examination,  applies  to  all  those 
who  belonged  to  the  College  previously  to  the  late  charter.  I have  never 
made  an  objection  to  an  examination,  however  severe,  of  the  young  people 
who  are  to  come  in  after  the  charter.  I believe  that  to  be  the  right  way  of 
making  fellows  for  the  future,  but  I object  to  a distinction  which  would  destroy 
a man  perhaps  in  his  own  town,  by  giving  an  elevation  to  his  rival,  to  which 
he  may  have  had  no  greater  title  than  himself. 

60.  Colonel  Mure.]  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  charter  which  precluded  you 
from  taking  that  course  at  first,  if  you  had  thought  fit  ? — The  Council  were 
compelled  to  make  but  300  fellows. 

61.  Supposing  they  had  made  300  in  the  way  you  propose,  having  the  quali- 
fication of  the  older  members  sent  in  to  them  ? — It  would  have  been  a much 
better  way  of  doing  it. 

62.  Had  you  not  the  power  of  doing  it  in  that  wav,  or  was  there  any  thing  in 
the  charter  which  precluded  you  ? — We  had  not  the  right  of  doing  it,  from  the 
bye-law  in  existence,  and  by  wrhich  wTe  were  obliged  to  take  those  who  practised 
surgery  only,  in  the  first  instance. 

63.  Chairman .]  Is  that  under  the  new  charter,  or  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1745  ? — Under  all. 

64.  Did  you  not  revise  your  bye-laws  under  your  new  charter  ? — Yes,  and 
which  left  them  rather  worse  than  before. 

6,5.  Did  you  retain  the  bye-law,  that  the  fellows  eligible  to  the  Council 
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G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  should  not  practise  pharmacy? — Yes,  and  that  and  other  exclusions  have  made 
r.  r.  s.  many  practitioners  so  angry,  that  they  have  asked  for  a college  of  their  own. 

66.  You  have  kept  that  bye-law? — Yes. 

29  February  1848.  67 . None  of  your  members  are  eligible  to  be  fellows  if  they  are  practitioners 

of  pharmacy,  or  if  they  are  living  beyond  five  miles  from  London  ? — No ; nor 
in  midwifery. 

68.  With  the  exception  of  surgeons  in  country  hospitals  ? — They  cannot  suc- 
ceed to  the  honours  of  the  College,  because  they  do  not  live  in  London. 

69.  Colonel  Mure.']  There  was  nothing  in  the  charter,  irrespective  of  the 
bye-law,  which  precluded  you  from  choosing  the  300  fellows  out  of  the  more 
eligible  members  of  the  profession,  was  there  ; you  might  have  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  elect  the  whole  of  the  300  out  of  the  more  eligible  qualified  members 
under  the  new  charter  ? — It  was  distinctly  understood  that  we  were  not  to  do 
so  ; we  could  not  do  it  under  the  bye-law  of  1745  still  in  force. 

70.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  new  charter  to  prevent  your  revising 
that  bye-law,  and  altering  it  with  respect  to  practitioners  in  pharmacy  and 
persons  resident  beyond  seven  miles  of  London? — We  might  have  revised  the 
bye-law,  but  they  are  excluded  by  the  charter.  To  conclude  my  remarks  on 
the  officers  of  the  public  service,  I will  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  matter  has 
ended  by  their  being  placed  upon  the  list  of  fellows  in  five  different  ways.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Guard  are  placed  upon  it  in  one  way,  the  infantry  of  the 
Guard  in  another  way,  the  infantry  of  the  Line  in  a third,  the  navy  in  a fourth, 
and  the  East  India  Company’s  service  in  a fifth  ; so  that  there  is  no  uniform 
rule  in  regard  to  either  one  or  other  of  these  services.  The  head  of  the  navy 
insisted  upon  doing  as  he  pleased  ; the  College  yielded ; he  had  his  own  way, 
and  he  made  an  officer  of  the  year  1841  a fellow,  excluding  officers  30  years 
older,  merely  to  prove  his  right,  which  caused  the  greatest  confusion  among 
them,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  The  next  point  which  gave 
the  officers  of  the  public  service  great  offence  was  this:  when  we  had  made  our 
first  300,  and  there  was  no  person  who  was  an  apothecary  who  was  not  an 
hospital  surgeon  also,  or  a “ servant,”  among  them,  it  was  thought  right,  in 
this  first  list,  to  include  a certain  number  of  apothecaries  to  conciliate  them,  17. 
Instead,  however,  of  that  gratifying  them,  as  we  did  not  take  the  seniors,  but 
selected  from  among  them  certain  individuals,  whom  we  knew  to  be  excellent 
and  good  men,  the  consequence  was  they  were  more  angry  than  before.  To 
have  17  selected  out  of  10,000  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  as  a compliment, 
was  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  they  were  very  angry.  But  the  armv 
and  navy  were  also  very  angry,  because  all  those  officers  of  40  years’  standing, 
some  of  them  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  service,  were  ousted  by 
those  17  surgeon  apothecaries.  They  had  a right,  as  I have  pointed  out,  to 
stand  before  them,  but  these  gentlemen  could  not  be  placed,  from  their  number, 
upon  the  list,  by  the  Council,  but  by  placing  those  17  surgeon  apothecaries 
above  them,  it  conferred  a rank  upon  those  17  gentlemen  practising  pharmacy, 
of  which  they,  the  surgeons,  had  been  actually  deprived. 

71.  Being  simply  members  of  the  College,  and  not  fellows,  they  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  those  17  gentlemen  placed  above  them,  and  were  thus 
deprived  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  100  years. 
The  charter  not  only  did  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  deprived  the  Surgeon- 
general  of  the  army  and  the  Serjeant-surgeons  of  their  right  of  sitting  on 
the  Council  tx  officio,  and  in  so  doing,  removed  the  person  they  had  a right  to 
look  to  in  the  Council.  The  only  other  thing  I shall  allude  to  as  one  of  the 
matters  which  materially  affect  the  officers  of  the  public  service,  and  which 
deserves  some  little  consideration,  is  a distinction  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
fellows  which  is  very  invidious,  and  which,  I think,  certainly  should  be  altered. 
It  is  a bye-law,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  all  bye-laws 
are ; in  fact,  no  bye-laws  can  be  made  unless  they  receive  his  sanction.  It  is 
the  bye-law  I alluded  to  as  illiberal,  and  which,  I have  no  doubt,  if  it  were 
explained  to  Sir  James  Graham,  he  would  withdraw  his  own  sanction  from. 
This  bye-law  provides,  that  a gentleman,  being  a Bachelor  of  Arts  of  either  of 
the  English  Universities,  shall,  ipso  f acfo,  be  entitled,  with  a proper  education 
of  four  years,  to  be  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  after  examination  ; 
but  if  he  happens  not  to  be  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  if  he  happens  to  be  a Wrangler, 
if  he  happens  to  be  a Chancellor’s  Medalist,  and  has  not  been  able,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  religion — in  consequence  of  his  being  a Catholic  or  a 
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Presbyterian,  or  any  thing  else  except  a Protestant — to  subscribe  to  the 
39  Articles,  and,  therefore,  cannot  become  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  though  he 
possesses  every  other  qualification  to  be  one,  he  cannot  become  a Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  unless  he  undergoes  two  things  ; the  first  is,  that  he  must 
study  surgery  "for  a year  more,  so  that,  having  studied  the  quantity  of  surgery 
necessary °for  him  if  he  had  been  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  must  study  surgery 
for  another  year,  which  is  a very  great  hardship  upon  a gentleman,  and 
particularly  an  officer  so  situated  ; and  not  only  that,  he  must  be  examined  by 
two  professors,  who  will  inflict  upon  him,  particularly  if  we  get  one  from 
Cambridge  and  the  other  from  Oxford,  a much  more  severe  examination  than 
he  would  have  had  to  undergo  at  either  of  the  universities  if  he  had  belonged 
to  one,  and,  in  addition  to  the  year’s  study,  he  has  to  learn  French.  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  that  a man,  because  he 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  39  Articles,  shall  be  bound  to  undergo  an  extra  year’s 
study  in  surgery,  and  that  he  shall  learn  French. 

72.  Chairman .]  Which  is  not  required  from  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  Universities,  and  have  obtained  honours  there  ? — No;  under  these  ciicum- 
stances,  I am  of  opinion  that  in  any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  as  to 
future  legislation,  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  be  directed  to 
undergo  revision,  and  that  any  of  those  points  which  appear  to  require  altera- 
tion should  be  altered,  more  particularly  because  there  are  now  certain  propo- 
sitions making  on  the  part  of  different  persons  to  legislate  after  a fashion,  which 
perhaps  may  not  be  better  than  the  legislation  which  has  hitherto  taken  place; 
and  whilst  a charter  is  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  general  practitioner,  to 
which  I have  not  the  slightest  objection,  it  is  not  proposed,  I believe,  that  the 
charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  shall  be  revised  or  altered  in  any  way,  so  as 
to  remove  the  grievances  I have  mentioned.  Gentlemen  in  civil  life,  I dare 
say,  will  take  care  of  themselves  ; all  I propose  is,  that  as  far  as  this  charter 
affects  the  officers  of  the  public  service,  the  grievances  which  they  complain  of 
should  be  redressed. 

73.  Mr.  Grogan.']  With  respect  to  the  bye-law  as  to  the  additional  year  of 
study,  and  learning  French,  did  not  it  emanate  from  your  own  Council  in  the 
first  instance  ? — Yes. 

74.  Then  it  was  an  act  of  the  Council  itself,  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State? — Certainly  ; all  bye-laws  must  emanate  from  the  Council. 

75.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. j In  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country,  do  you  desire  that  the  examination  for  each  grade 
of  that  profession  should  be  conducted  separately  by  those  respectively  belonging 
to  each,  or  would  you  advise  that  the  examination  for  the  whole,  in  its  three  or 
its  four  classes,  should  be  conducted  by  one  central  board  ? — If  the  University 
of  London  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  examinations 
of  the  whole  profession,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  its  being  done 
by  one  board  of  that  kind  ; the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  not, 
I believe,  have  objected  to  that  being  done  some  years  ago,  if  the  Minister  had 
thought  right  to  do  it ; we  were  prepared,  if  the  Premier  had  treated  us  with  a 
little  degree  of  reasonable  attention,  to  have  yielded  all  our  privileges  for  the 
public  good,  if  it  had  been  so  considered. 

76.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  two  systems? — I think 
that,  properly  constituted,  one  central  board  might  be  sufficient ; but  it  must  be 
a board  of  high  authority,  divided  into  different  departments.  In  all  the 
Universities  of  Europe,  in  Paris  particularly,  one  board  generally  does  all  the 
business  ; but  then  it  is  composed  of  different  professors,  who  each  inquires  into 
his  own  particular  subject ; if  that  had  been  thought  right,  there  would  have 
been  no  objection  to  it. 

77.  Is  not  the  distinction  to  which  you  have  now  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  one  of  words  only,  and  not  of  things,  inasmuch  as  you  state  that 
the  Council  in  Paris  is  divided  into  different  sections,  each  examining  the 
young  men  who  are  candidates  for  practice  in  their  own  particular  subjects? — 
No;  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  examines  in  anatomy,  the  Professor  of  Physic 
in  physic,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  chemistry,  and  the  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  midwifery  ; when  they  have  all  completed  their  examinations,  can- 
didates are  pronounced  to  be  competent  or  otherwise  to  perform  the  various 
offices  they  desire  to  attain. 
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G.J.  Gvthrie,  Eb<j.  78.  What  is  your  own  opinion  upon  the  subject? — I should  say  that  we  are 
f.  r.s.  better  with  separate  boards  examining  upon  separate  subjects. 

“T~  7"  79-  Have  you  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination  in 

29  e lUury  4 . your  own  particular  board,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England? — 
That  question  involves  something  which  regards  the  private  affairs  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  which,  however,  I believe  they  would  desire  to  have 
stated. 

80.  The  question  is,  are  you  yourself  generally  satisfied  ? — I am.  It  has 
been  stated  out  of  doors,  and  it  has  been  a subject  of  reproach  to  the  Examiners 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  the  examinations  of  the  present  day  are  more 
severe  than  the  examinations  of  20  years  ago,  and  that  the  Examiners  have 
been  influenced  by  what  is  called  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  ; in  this  there 
is  not  the  slightest  truth  whatsoever;  on  the  contrary,  if  any  thing,  the 
examinations  of  the  present  day  are  rather  less  severe  than  the  examinations 
that  took  place  20  years  ago  ; I am  particularly  anxious  to  state  that  fact. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  that  is, 
by  asking  the  members  who  have  belonged  to  both  Boards  of  Examiners.  Ten 
years  ago  a considerable  change  took  place  in  the  manner  of  examination,  but 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  examination  ; the  manner  had  nothing  to  do  wiih  the 
severity  or  want  of  severity  of  the  examinations  ; I have  been  Examiner  since 
1828.  In  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  I am  right  in  stating  that  opinion,  I asked 
the  Examiners,  who  have  been  members  of  both  boards,  Mr.  Iveate,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Cooper,  and  they,  with  myself,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  although  the  present  mode  of  examination,  with  the  written 
examination  which  is  sometimes  required,  answers  quite  as  well  for  the  public  ; 
nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  more  severe  than  when  effected  by  the 
old  manner.  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  the  exami- 
nation 20  years  ago  was  quite  as  severe  as  the  examinations  are  now,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  statement,  that  they  are  more 
severe  at  the  present  moment  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  that  has  arisen 
from  without;  the  alteration  made  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  ; and  I have  no  objection,  if  the  Committee  wish  it,  to  state  exactly 
how  it  arose.  When  I came  into  the  Court  of  Examiners  many  were  elderly 
men  ; some  of  them  lived  to  the  age  of  90  or  95  ; and  we  found,  though  the 
efficiency  of  the  court  was  not  impaired,  that  some  of  those  elderly  men  could 
not  sit  from  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  till  one  in  the  morning,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  without  going  to  sleep  ; in  fact,  they  could  not  fulfil  their  duty 
without  some  little  assistance  occasionally  from  the  younger  ones.  It  became 
a great  inconvenience  to  sit  so  long,  and  therefore  we  deliberated  whether  or 
not  some  means  might  not  be  adopted  by  which  the  difficulty  could  be  got 
over.  The  former  mode  of  examination  was  by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
actually  examined,  and  the  other  watched  the  examination,  the  whole  court 
attending  to  what  was  passing  ; the  examination  occupied  35  minutes,  some- 
times 40  minutes,  and  sometimes  more.  The  Examiners  themselves  vied  with 
each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  the  best  examiner ; and  any  points 
in  anatomy  or  in  surgery  which  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  forward  among 
themselves  as  new,  were  brought  out  in  that  way.  If  my  fellow  examiner  made 
one  gentleman  say  so  and  so,  which  I did  not  like,  I made  the  next  man  say 
so  and  so,  in  the  way  that  I did  like.  It  was  very  severe  upon  a young  man 
to  sit  at  a table  before  10  gentlemen  watching  such  an  examination,  and 
sometimes  to  have  questions  put  to  him  by  the  whole.  By  this  mode  we 
were  detained  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  very  frequently,  and 
it  affected  the  health  of  all ; it  was  then  thought  if  the  Court  of  Examiners 
divided  itself  into  four,  and  two  gentlemen  examined  each  candidate,  it  would 
be  better  ; that  if  there  were  two  tables  in  anatomy,  and  two  in  surgery,  by 
which  we  could  examine  12  instead  of  10  in  one  evening,  it  would  be  equally 
advantageous  to  the  public,  and  much  more  comfortable  to  ourselves.  The 
Court  of  Examiners  have  never  had,  I am  sure,  any  other  feeling  in  what  they 
have  done,  than  a regard  to  the  public  interest.  Since  I have  been  upon  the 
Council,  nothing  has  been  done,  I can  say  distinctly,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  public  interests.  We  made  this  change  with  some 
fear  that  it  might  not  be  an  advantageous  one  to  the  public.  However, 
after  trying  it  once  or  twice,  we  found  it  answer  very  well.  The  young 
men  thought  the  examinations  just  as  severe,  and  the  public  feeling  has  been 
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that  they  have  been  rather  more  severe  than  they  were  before  ; but  such  of  us 
as  know  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  plans,  are,  as  I have  stated, 
rather  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  quite  so  severe  as  they  were  before,  but  that 
they  answer  perfectly  as  well ; so  that,  in  fact,  no  change,  except  a change  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  examination,  has  been  effected  in  the  Court 
of  Examiners. 

81.  Practically  the  object  of  the  question  was  to  know  whether  you  were  or 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  the  examinations  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England?— I am  ; but  I took  this  opportunity  of  over- 
turning a favourite  mis-statement. 

82.  As  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  year  1834,  you  gave 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  which  was  at  that  time  sitting  on  the  state  of 
the  medical  profession,  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  apothecaries,  and  in 
that  evidence  you  stated,  “ I beg  to  say  that  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Apothecaries  Company  have  done  their  duty  admirably  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public;”  do  you  retain  that  opinion  still? — Yes. 

83.  Is  it  correct,  in  your  judgment,  to  say  that  the  examination  before  that 
Court  was  in  1834  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  examination  in  London,  as 
stated  by  you  at  that  time,  and  is  it  also  correct  to  say  that  such  examination 
deserves  that  character  now  ? — As  far  as  the  word  “ comprehensive”  goes,  it 
means  that  it  embraces  more  branches  of  science  ; but  as  to  its  being  a better 
examination  in  those  branches  of  science  than  could  be  conducted  any  where 
else,  I did  not  mean  to  imply  that ; I believe  it  was  then  a very  good  examina- 
tion, and  as  far  as  I know  now,  it  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well,  and  I would 
not  change  it  if  I could  help  it. 

84.  In  the  year  1834,  you  stated  that  you  would  not  let  any  surgeon  take 
out  his  diploma  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  till  after  he  had  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; is  that  your  present  opinion  ? — 
My  present  opinion  is,  that  it  should  remain  as  it  always  has  been,  that  it 
should  be  optional  with  the  candidate  to  take  which  he  pleased  first.  It  is  a 
matter  of  practical  experience,  in  which  I have  found  that  it  has  been  an 
advantage  to  the  public  that  they  should  have  that  liberty.  I think  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  public  that  it  should  be  continued. 

85.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  your  judgment  it  is 
expedient  that  the  examination  for  each  grade  of  the  profession  should  be 
conducted  generally  by  gentlemen  themselves  engaged  in  that  grade  of  the 
profession? — Certainly;  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1833  pro- 
fessed to  have  an  examination  in  midwifery,  and  the  bye-law  for  establishing  it 
passed  through  all  our  regular  rules  and  orders,  till  at  last  it  went  to  our 
standing  counsel,  then  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ; he  declared  that  the  Court  of 
Examiners  under  their  charter  had  not  the  power  to  appoint  Examiners  in 
midwifery  ; that  if  they  wished  to  examine  in  midwifery,  they  must  do  it 
themselves.  It  struck  me,  who  happened  to  be  the  proposer  of  that  resolution, 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  examine  in  midwifery  who  did  not  practise 
it,  and  consequently  that  proposition  dropped. 

86.  One  of  the  great  evils  which  is  represented  to  exist  in  the  medical 
profession  of  this  country,  is  the  practice  by  unlicensed  practitioners;  have  you 
taken  into  consideration  at  any  time  the  expediency  of  repressing  such  practice 
by  legal  enactment  ? — I have  the  misfortune,  I am  sorry  to  say,  on  that  point,  to 
differ  from  a great  many  people ; I am  of  opinion,  that  the  authority  sought 
for  from  Parliament  to  put  those  gentlemen  down  by  summary  process  ought 
not  to  be  granted;  I do  not  think  that  people  should  be  prevented  from 
employing  any  body  they  like  ; I think  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  any 
person  they  please,  whether  he  is  qualified  or  unqualified.  I do  not  exactly  see 
what  fair  right  there  is  in  Parliament  to  make  a register  of  one  set  of  persons  who 
are  qualified,  without  making  a register  of  the  others  who  are  not ; my  proposal 
always  has  been,  that  where  people  could  not  qualify  themselves,  or  would  not 
qualify  themselves,  and  still  would  practise,  and  others  could  be  found  who 
would  employ  them,  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  out  a license,  like  hawkers 
and  pedlars,  and  should  be  obliged  to  write  themselves  up  “ licensed  irregular 
unqualified  practitioners,”  and  that  they  should  pay  a tax  every  year  like  these 
people  ; then  if  a gentleman  or  lady  wished  to  employ  them,  and  I know  a 
great  many  do  go  to  these  quacks,  they  might  do  so ; only  they  should  be 
taxed  in  a corresponding  degree  to  the  expense  that  the  regular  practitioners 
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are  put  to;  I confess  I would  go  to  them  myself;  if  I thought  that  Tom  or 
Harry  could  cure  my  leg  or  my  arm,  or  do  me  any  good,  when  none  of  the 
regular  surgeons  could  do  so. 

87.  Without  entering  into  the  reasoning  by  which  you  have  supported  your 
last  answer,  or  into  the  illustration  with  which  you  have  adorned  it,  it  is  desired 
that  you  should  state  to  this  Committee,  whether,  within  your  knowledge,  there 
are  not  other  instances  in  which  the  State,  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  third  parties,  has  required  that  a solicitor,  for  instance,  should  be 
registered  and  should  pay  a tax,  and  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to 
practise  as  a solicitor  without  having  passed  his  examination,  and  without  being 
registered  or  licensed  accordingly,  paying  a stamp  duty  ; is  there  any  reason 
why  the  Legislature  should  not  take  as  much  care  of  the  health  of  their  fellow 
subjects  as  of  their  law  business? — I am  very  desirous  of  having  a good  registry, 
and  one  made  upon  sound  principles  ; I believe  such  a register  as  the  College 
of  Surgeons  has  now  is  of  great  use,  and  I offered  when  President  to  include  all 
gentlemen  who  are  practitioners  in  pharmacy,  and  to  put  their  qualifications 
beside  their  names;  but  some  of  the  parties  made  a strenuous  objection  to  it. 

88.  Has  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ever  tried  the  effect  of  penal  pro- 
secutions in  order  to  repress  unlicensed  practice  ? — They  have  no  power;  they 
could  not  do  it;  nor  would  I do  it  if  I could. 

89.  Iri  fact,  any  person,  with  or  without  a qualification,  may  in  England 
practise  as  a surgeon  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  or  any  other  authority  ? -Yes. 

90.  May  he  publicly  style  himself  a surgeon  ? — At  present  he  may. 

91.  Without  incurring  any  liability  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons? — I very  much  regret  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so. 

92.  Chairman.']  You  said  just  now  you  did  not  see  any  objection  to  allowing 
any  private  party  to  employ  for  himself  in  his  own  cure  anybody  he  pleased, 
whether  he  had  passed  an  examination  or  not ; do  you  make  any  difference 
between  the  case  where  a party  employs  such  a person  for  himself,  and  the  case 
where  he  is  employed  by  him  to  act  upon  third  parties;  take  for  instance,  the 
appointment  of  such  a person  to  a public  situation  such  as  surgeon  to  a hos- 
pital, or  surgeon  to  a ship  ; would  you  leave  it  to  the  parties  who  had  to  choose 
the  person  who  is  to  fill  such  a situation,  to  select  him  without  having  his 
qualifications  for  such  a situation  previously  tried,  by  examination,  before  some 
body  competent  to  determine  upon  his  skill  ? — That  is  not  what  I intend  ; I am 
desirous  that  every  medical  man  should  have  the  necessary  qualifications ; and 
I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  person  should  hold  any  public  office  whatever 
unless  he  has  the  proper  qualification  necessary  for  that  office;  nor  would  I 
allow  any  person  to  assume  a title  which  he  has  not  a right  to  possess,  nor  to  be 
employed  to  attend  a third  party,  or  give  any  medical  certificate. 

93.  You  would  not  allow  any  such  person  to  be  employed  in  a public 
situation  without  a qualification? — No;  they  should  hold  no  public  situation, 
and  I would  make  another  very  marked  distinction  between  them  ; I would 
allow  the  regular  practitioner  the  right  of  recovering  in  a court  of  law  what 
was  due  to  him  for  his  services,  but  not  the  irregular  men  ; and  in  that  way  I 
would  distinguish  him  from  those  who  had  not  a regular  qualification  to 
practise  ; I would  mark  such  persons,  in  fact,  as  strongly  as  I could.  When 
just  now  I stated  that  the  present  examination  was  not  more  severe  than  the 
examinations  used  to  be,  I ought  to  add  to  that  statement,  that  though  the 
examination  is  practically  the  same,  the  qualification  for  that  examination  has 
in  some  degree  been  altered.  Since  the  year  1835,  the  Court  of  Examiners  have 
been  increasing  the  qualification  required  from  their  candidates  ; they  did  it  in 
the  year  1838  and  in  1841  ; and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  we  have  placed  it 
rather  higher  than  the  public  interests  in  fact  demand,  or  that  the  public  can 
exactly  meet.  It  is  possible  it  might  be  advantageous  if  it  were,  to  a certain 
extent,  diminished,  and  a good  preliminary  education  enforced.  One  great 
defect  in  the  charter  is,  that  while  it  places  the  preliminary  education  for  the 
fellowship  very  high,  it  says  nothing  about  the  preliminary  education  of  the 
junior  branch,  which  it  ought  to  have  done. 

94.  When  you  speak  of  “ qualification,”  do  you  mean  the  previous  educa- 
tion of  the  candidates? —It  presses  the  medical  education  a little  further  than 
I think  it  should  do  ; one  point  which  I should  say  had  better  be  altered  is, 
insisting  upon  having  three  winters  of  study  ; that  was  done  with  a view  of 
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increasing  the  knowledge  of  anatomy;  but  the  Anatomy  Bill  has  failed,  in 
consequence,  I believe,  of  some  little  error  at  the  Home  Office  ; and  two  years 
of  continued  study  may  be  as  good  as  three  winters  of  doubtful  occupation  in 
anatomical  pursuits,  especially  when  dead  bodies  are  scarce.  When  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  were  pleased  to  accede  to  the  proposition  I made  to  them 
when  President,  that  all  persons  employed  by  them  should  have  the  double 
qualification  of  surgeon  and  apothecary,  many  practitioners  complained  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  be  examined, 
in  order  to  obtain  a diploma ; it  was,  therefore,  desirable  not  to  press  those 
gentlemen  who  might  have  been  20  years  practising  as  surgeons  to  obtain  the 
qualifications  which  we  now  require,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  agreed, 
under  those  circumstances,  that  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  of  10  or  12  years’ 
standing,  we  would  lake  them  upon  the  education  which  they  had  at  the  time 
when  they  went  into  practice,  or  when  they  might  have  passed  the  College  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  gentlemen  applied  to  us,  stating  that  they  were 
practitioners  of  10  or  12  years’  standing,  we  dispensed  with  a part  of  the 
qualification  which  we  had  insisted  upon  from  the  younger  ones ; in  that  way 
we  have  been  deceived  occasionally  ; an  instance  has  been  already  before  the 
Committee,  I believe,  of  a gentleman  who  produced  false  certificates  of 
attendance,  which  he  verified  upon  oath,  or  by  his  affirmation,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  oath;  we  received  those  certificates,  and  admitted  him  to  examination 
under  those  circumstances,  which  has  caused  the  College  to  fall  into  very  great 
disrepute ; whereas  the  fact  was  that  it  was  intended  as  a relief  to  those 
gentlemen  who  could  not  obtain  the  situation  which  we,  the  Council,  had 
prevented  their  having  under  other  circumstances ; this  gentleman  ought  to 
have  been  prosecuted  criminally  for  perjury. 

95.  Mr.  French .]  Will  you  state  the  alteration  which  you  have  made  in  your 
curriculum  ? — The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  increased  the  curriculum 
in  the  year  1838  considerably ; they  increased  it  again  in  the  year  1839,  partly 
at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin,  and  partly  at  the 
instance  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  Medical 
Charities  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Council  of  the  London 
College  has  been  severely  reprehended  for  opposing  this  Irish  Medical  Charities 
Bill,  although  it  has  never  been  known  why  the  College  of  Surgeons  did  it, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  done  from  very  improper  motives,  the 
fact,  however,  is  not  so ; the  College  petitioned  against  that  Bill,  because  they 
found  that  under  it  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin  wished  to  obtain  a power 
which  they  thought  would  be  unpleasant  to  their  Irish  members ; Englishmen 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; it  was  upon  no  English  question  whatever  that  the 
Council  opposed  that  Bill,  but  simply  to  ensure  justice  from  one  Irish  gentle- 
man to  another.  The  College  of  Surgeons  in  England  did  their  best  endeavour, 
at  that  time,  to  place  things  upon  their  proper  footing,  and  so  far  from 
deserving  that  any  reflection  should  be  thrown  upon  us  for  not  having  raised 
our  curriculum,  we  did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  raise  it  to  the  utmost,  and, 
in  fact,  to  raise  it  higher  than  I think  the  present  state  of  England  requires. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  London  College  acted  are  explained  in  a letter 
from  Mr.  Iveate,  the  President,  to  Dr.  Hunter,  the  President  of  the  Edinburgh 
College,  dated  21  February  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Colies,  President  of  the  Irish 
College,  in  a letter  dated  6 February  1840;  they  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  Committee. 

96.  Chairman .]  What  is  your  curriculum  now  ? — I have  them  here  for  1835, 
1838  and  1841. 

[ The  same  were  delivered  in.'] 

97.  Is  this  curriculum  complained  of  by  any  parties  as  exacting  too  much 
from  candidates? — The  candidates  do  not  like  it  too  well. 

98.  Is  it  complained  of  by  other  parties  as  insisting  upon  too  high  a profes- 
sional education? — No,  I think  not. 

99.  Do  you  approve  of  it  as  it  stands  yourself?  — I have  said  I thought  a 
little  alteration  might  take  place  for  the  better ; it  says  that  there  shall  be  three 
winters  of  study,  which  occupies  three  years,  three  months  being  generally  the 
vacation  ; many  young  men  of  good  talents  and  good  health  would  like  to  work 
two  years  consecutively,  and  be  spared  the  third  winter,  and  as  the  object  for 
giving  the  third  winter  was  for  the  sake  of  the  anatomical  study,  which  has  not 
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been  carried  out,  and  as  the  students  often  become  idle  in  the  second  year,  the 
general  practical  experience  of  the  Examiners  has  pointed  out  to  several  of  us 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make  an  alteration,  so  as  to  allow  two  consecutive 
years  for  those  who  could  go  through  it,  and  where  they  could  not,  to  insist 
upon  the  third  winter  session,  which  would  give  a benefit  to  the  public, 
because  it  becomes  very  expensive  to  many  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain their  children  for  the  time  required. 

100.  Do  you  find  the  practice  of  cramming  go  on  to  a great  extent? — Yes, 
and  principally  upon  that  account. 

101.  That  is  attended  with  very  bad  effects,  is  not  it  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  it  leads 
to  their  forgetting  what  they  have  learned  ; no  man  remembers  what  he  learns 
unless  he  learns  by  his  eyes  and  his  hands  ; learning  by  his  memory  alone 
does  not  answer  ; the  injury  which  cramming  does  is,  that  it  enables  candidates 
to  go  through  their  examination  without  possessing  the  solid  knowledge  which 
ought  to  be  required  of  them. 

102.  You  require  actual  dissection  as  a part  of  the  examination,  do  not  you? 
— No  ; we  do  not  make  them  dissect,  neither  for  the  ordinary  diploma  nor  for 
the  fellowship,  when  members  of  eight  years’  standing  ; we  have  the  certificates 
of  the  teachers  that  they  have  done  so,  and  we  examine  them  in  such  parts, 
generally  bones,  as  we  have  before  us ; a good  and  experienced  examiner  is 
never  deceived  ; he  may  be  too  lenient. 

103.  Colonel  Mure.]  You  made  some  remark  at  the  commencement  of  your 
examination  relative  to  surgeons  practising  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  surgeon 
and  apothecary ; the  remark  was  with  reference  to  qualification  ; the  examina- 
tion for  that  purpose  is  an  examination  by  the  Apothecaries  Company,  is  it 
not  ? — The  examination  now  is  on  the  part  of  the  Apothecaries  Company. 

104.  Is  not  it  part  of  the  regulation  of  the  Apothecaries  Company  that 
everybody  admitted  to  their  faculty  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  ? 
— That  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  get  rid  of. 

105.  Is  a qualified  surgeon  who  wishes  to  qualify  as  an  apothecary  exempt 
from  that  apprenticeship  ? — No  ; but  it  is  evaded  ; it  is  one  of  those  bad  laws 
that  should  never  have  been  enacted  ; the  Society  of  Apothecaries  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  them  as  apothecaries  only;  by  having  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  having  a charter  only,  they  were 
enabled  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  much  annoyance 
between  the  two  bodies  ; because  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  able  to 
say,  we  will  have  such  and  such  things  done,  and  if  persons  do  not  comply 
with  them  they  are  able  to  prosecute  them  ; the  College  of  Surgeons  can  only 
say,  we  wish  to  do  so  and  so,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; consequently  both  parties  have,  to  a certain 
extent,  disagreed  ; it  is  desirable  that  both  bodies  should  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing,  either  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  so  that  one  party 
should  not  interfere  with  the  other  ; there  are,  say  12  branches  of  science  in 
which  candidates  are  examined;  an  examination  in  12  branches  of  science 
should  not  be  conducted  at  one  time,  and  by  one  body  ; it  therefore  appears 
advisable  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  examine  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  surgery,  and  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  any  other  properly  con- 
stituted body,  should  examine  in  the  remaining  sciences  necessary  to  constitute 
a practitioner  in  midwifery,  pharmacy  and  physic. 

106.  Then,  according  to  the  existing  practice,  a person,  in  order  to  practise 
simply  as  an  apothecary,  requires  to  go  through  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years; 
but  a qualified  surgeon,  in  order  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  also,  may  do  so  by 
merely  undergoing  an  examination  ? — By  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, lie  must  study  for  one  year  in  the  shop  of  an  apothecary  ; he  must  study 
for  one  year  under  a physician,  but  he  must  be  three  years  under  the  eye  of  an 
hospital  physician  and  surgeon,  to  be  a surgeon. 

107.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two ; is  not  it  that  four  years  are 
required  to  qualify  to  practise  as  a surgeon  ? — Yes. 

108.  And  one  year  to  practise  as  an  apothecary? — Yes,  in  addition,  making 
five  years. 

109.  Mr.  Grogan .]  You  have  given  in  to  the  Committee  the  curricula  of  three 
periods  ; the  inquiry  which  the  Committee  are  carrying  on,  you  are  aware,  is 
with  regard  to  a medical  registration  ; is  the  curriculum  that  you  handed  in,  as 
in  use  at  present  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  more  severe  or  more 
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general  than  the  curriculum  prevailing  in  Ireland? — It  is  more  severe  than  the 
curriculum  in  Scotland  ; three  months  more  of  attendance  upon  the  hospital  is 
required,  but  that,  I believe,  is  the  only  difference  between  them  ; the  Dublin 
curriculum  is,  I believe,  a little  more  extended  than  the  London.  I have  it  not. 

110.  Chairman .]  When  you  spoke  of  Scotland,  to  what  body  in  Scotland 
did  you  refer? — I should  say  Edinburgh. 

111.  Mr.  Grogan. ] Do  not  you  imagine  it  would  be  possible  to  agree  to  some 
curriculum  which  should  give  the  gentlemen  who  graduate  in  those  colleges 
interchangeably  the  right  of  practising  in  the  three  countries  ? — I should 
not  propose  to  do  it  in  that  way ; it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  an 
equalization  of  fees,  that  there  should  be  an  equalization  of  age,  an  equalization 
of  examinations,  and  an  equalization  of  the  curriculum  ; I object  to  that, 
because  I do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  regulate  the  period  or  the 
price  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  make  it  dearer  than  it  is.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  Scotland  should  regulate  its  own  affairs  for  itself;  and  when  a gentleman 
wishes  to  come  into  England  to  practise,  being  a Scotchman,  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country,  and  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  Apothecaries  Society  without  any  difficulty 
whatsoever  ; but  if  he  happens  to  be  an  Englishman  who  has  gone  into  Scotland, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  what  may  be  called  a little  shorter  or  a little 
cheaper  education,  then,  for  the  safety  of  the  English  schools,  it  would  be 
advisable  he  should  pay  the  difference  of  the  fee  ; I would  ask  no  more  than 
that  from  an  Englishman  who  had  gone  from  York  to  Edinburgh  to  get  his 
education,  and  had  come  into  England  the  next  morning  after  he  had  obtained 
liis  diploma;  I would  say,  you  must  pay  up  the  fee  of  examination  only,  and 
make  up  the  difference,  if  any,  of  education. 

112.  It  is  an  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the  English  schools? — Yes. 

113.  Chairman.  J If  the  education  is  a bond  fide  Scotch  education,  you  give 
him  the  benefit  without  any  surplus  payment? — Yes. 

114.  If  it  is  not  a bond  fide  Scotch  education,  but  an  education  sought  by  an 
Englishman  in  Scotland,  you  think  the  English  schools  must  be  preserved,  by 
requiring  a longer  attendance,  and  the  payment  of  additional  fees  ? — Yes,  but 
I do  not  think  we  have  a right  to  make  the  education  of  the  Scotchman  dearer 
than  it  is  now. 

115.  Mr.  JVakley.']  How  is  it  proposed  to  make  it  dearer  ? — I understand 
that  the  equalization  of  the  fee  means  an  augmentation  of  the  Scotch  fee  ; 
I suppose  that  the  fee  for  the  diploma  is  to  be  equalized  by  augmenting  it  in 
Scotland  ; besides  which  it  must  be  remembered,  that  according  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  a man  must  go  on  to  the  age  of  22,  instead  of  being 
admitted  at  the  end  of  his  21st  complete  year;  so  that  a frugal  Scotchman's 
fee  is  to  be  raised  in  amount,  and  he  is  to  be  made  to  continue  another  year 
before  he  can  obtain  his  diploma  ; to  which  I object. 

116.  Chairman .]  When  a person  has  a bond  fide  education  in  Scotland,  and 
lie  comes  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  him? — If  he  brings  a diploma  with 
him,  I should  say  that  we  should  enrol  him  without  difficulty;  he  should  have 
been  a year  at  least  in  practice,  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  Scotland,  after  obtaining  his  diploma,  if  the  qualifications  required  in  Scotland 
are  less  than  those  in  London. 

117.  Mr.  Gro  °and[  \ 011  would  admit  him  ad  eundem  into  the  College  here  ? 
—Yes. 

118.  Colonel  Mwrc.]  Would  you  admit  him  without  an  examination  ? — If  he 
had  been  examined  in  Scotland,  I would  consider  the  Scotch  examination  to  be 
as  good  as  our  own. 

119.  Do  you  consider  the  examination  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  suffi- 
ciently rigid  to  qualify  a person  to  practise  as  a surgeon  ? — They  do  not  qualify 
men  to  practise  as  surgeons ; it  is  a medical  degree. 

1 20.  How  does  a surgeon  get  his  diploma  ? — There  are  three  diplomas  granted 
in  Scotland,  one  by  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow,  which  is  confined  to  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland  ; the  University  of  Glasgow  gives  a master’s  degree  in 
surgery,  which  is  very  rarely  taken  ; and  the  Edinburgh  College  examine,  as  wre 
do  in  London,  and  a difficulty  has  arisen  upon  that  point.  The  Edinburgh 
College  is  a double  body ; it  is  a college  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries  ; they 
examine  in  surgery  and  in  pharmacy,  and  they  give  a double  diploma,  and  that 
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G.J. Guthrie,  Esq.  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty;  when  a gentleman  has  come  with  this 
f.r.s.  double  diploma,  given  by  one  body,  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  have 
received  it;  but  the  Apothecaries  Society  have  said,  “ No,  we  have  an  Act 
29  e luary  1 4'  which  prevents  your  practising  in  England;  unless  you  are  examined  by  our 
Examiners,  we  will  not  receive  this  Scotch  diploma  in  pharmacy.”  And  again, 
if  a man  comes  to  England  as  a physician  from  Scotland,  he  is  told,  “ We 
will  not  receive  that  degree  in  physic,  but  make  you  undergo  an  examination 
by  us  again/’  It  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  written  by  Mr.  Keate 
to  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  willing  to  abandon  this 
point. 

121.  Chairman.']  Into  how  many  classes  would  you  divide  the  medical  pro- 
fession ? — I would  leave  them  as  they  are. 

122.  Physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  or  general  practitioners? — I do 
not  profess  to  know  what  a general  practitioner  means,  unless  the  art  is 
mentioned. 

1 23.  In  which  of  those  would  you  include  the  practice  of  midwifery  ? — That 
is  a little  bit  of  fancy  practice  claimed  by  all. 

1 24.  Would  you  make  a fourth  class  for  midwifery  ? — No  ; I have  already 
said  the  College  of  Surgeons  proposed  to  examine  in  midwifery,  and  I believe 
we  would  not  have  objected  to  two  members  with  that  object  being  placed 
under  the  new  charter  in  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  the  Council 
generally  on  no  account  would  practise  midwifery. 

125.  In  point  of  fact,  in  which  of  the  three  classes  are  gentlemen  who 
practise  midwifery  embraced? — Under  existing  circumstances,  they  are  placed 
in  no  class  ; and  in  all,  the  surgeons  will  not  own  them  ; the  general  prac- 
titioners want  to  take  them,  but  many  will  not  go  to  the  general  practitioners. 

126.  And  they  are  not  physicians? — Some  of  them  are  physicians;  Mr.  Stone, 
for  instance,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  professors  of  midwifery  in  London, 
is  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; but  he  is  excluded  by  the  bye-law  of 
1745,  from  a seat  in  the  Council ; if  it  were  determined  that  the  College  were 
to  examine  in  midwifery,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  two  such 
gentlemen  upon  the  Council. 

127.  Does  the  College  of  Physicians  allow  them  to  be  placed  upon  their 
Council  ? — They  have  not,  I believe,  let  them  into  what  they  call  their  honours. 

1 28.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  you  say  you  will  not  receive  them  into  your 
Council,  have  you  the  power  to  do  so  by  the  charter  ? — No,  it  excludes  them  ; 
a physician  may  practise  midwifery,  as  Dr.  Locock  does  ; a surgeon  may  practise 
midwifery,  as  Mr.  Stone  does,  and  an  apothecary  may  practise  midwifery; 
midwifery  belongs  to  no  particular  body. 

129.  Chairman.]  According  to  your  statements,  you  do  not  admit  them  to 
your  honours,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  do  not  admit  them  to  their 
honours,  and  they  would  not  choose  to  accept  honours  at  the  hands  of  the  general 
practitioners  ? — No,  many  would  not. 

130.  Colonel  Mure.]  Does  not  midwifery  form  a part  of  the  education  of  a 
surgeon? — The  Council  insist  that  they  should  attend  upon  the  practice  of 
midwifery  for  six  months,  but  the  College  of  Surgeons  do  not  examine  in 
midwifery  ; there  should  be  an  examination  into  midwifery,  no  doubt,  but  it  has 
not  been  decided  who  should  examine. 

131.  You  insist  upon  their  studying  midwifery  for  six  months,  but  you  do 
not  insist  upon  their  being  by  any  test  qualified  practitioners  ? — Except  the 
certificate  they  bring,  that  they  have  attended  regularly  for  six  months,  and 
are  so  far  qualified  to  practise  that  branch  of  the  profession,  there  ought  no 
doubt  to  be  an  examination  in  midwifery,  and  the  Council  did  every  thing  they 
could  to  obtain  it. 

132.  Mr.  Grogan. ] You  were  asked  some  questions  with  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  medical  men  between  the  three  countries  ; you  answered  with 
respect  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  you  left  out  Ireland  altogether  ? — I think 
the  rule  should  be  the  same;  I would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  but  when  an  Irish  gentleman  comes  over  here,  having  acquired 
a.  diploma  or  a degree,  he  should  be  enrolled  according  to  the  same  principle  ; 
with  respect  to  the  Colleges  in  Ireland,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  because  the 
education  there  is  equal  to  the  education  in  England  ; therefore  we  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enrol  them,  and  let  them  pay  a sovereign  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  a nominal  fee. 

133.  Chairman.] 
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133.  Chairman.']  You  would  admit  them  without  examination  ? — If  they  had 
been  examined  and  approved  in  their  own  country. 

134.  Mr.  Grogan.)  You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  is  appointed  with 
a view  to  medical  registration,  to  see  if  any  thing  can  be  suggested  on  that 
subject  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public  ; have  you  any  suggestion  on 
the  subject  to  offer  to  the  Committee  ?— There  is  medical  registration  existing 
at  the  present  moment ; and  all  that  is  wanting  is,  that  it  should  be  authorized 
by  law  ; it  only  wants  the  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  the  regis- 
tration ; you  may  have  from  the  colleges  at  present  existing  as  perfect  a regis- 
tration as  can  be  required.  If  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  were  ordained,  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  practise,  that  is,  that  he  should  not  be  considered 
as  a practitioner  entitled  to  hold  any  public  office,  or  be  paid  for  his  services, 
unless  he  were  enrolled  by  the  respective  colleges,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  it. 

135.  There  is  the  general  practitioner,  but  you  disown  him  ? — No,  he  is  a 
surgeon  now  ; he  is  going  to  make  himself  a general  practitioner.  I have  no 
objection  to  that  being  so,  if  they  will  state  what  they  are  general  practitioners 
of  or  in  ; but  they  are  going  to  be  general  practitioners  in  nothing  ; the  greater 
number,  however,  will  register  themselves  if  they  are  allowed  so  to  do,  as 
Members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; and  the  term  “ general  practitioners” 
should  indicate  a person  qualified  to  practise  in  physic,  midwifery  and  pharmacy, 
who  is  also  a surgeon. 

136.  Is  not  that  the  difficulty  which  renders  it  not  quite  easy  to  effect  a legal 
registration  now  ? — What  I should  do  would  be  this  ; I would  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  authorizing  the  College  of  Physicians  in  England  to  register  their 
own  body  and  sell  it  for  fourpence.  I would  authorize  the  College  of  Surgeons 
to  make  a register  of  their  own  body  and  sell  it  for  fourpence ; I would  autho- 
rize the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  register  their  own  body  and  sell  it  for  four- 
pence  ; that  would  be  one  shilling  for  the  three.  If  the  three  were  not  supposed 
to  be  sufficient,  1 would  direct  that  the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  secetrary  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  make  one  register  of  the 
surgeons  who  are  also  general  practitioners  ; I offered,  when  President,  to  do 
it  for  the  whole  of  them,  and  I was  prevented,  because  it  was  said  I should  show 
them  up  to  the  apothecaries  to  be  prosecuted  if  they  had  not  their  license.  My 
principal  objection  to  Mr.  Wakley’s  Bill  is,  that  it  causes  an  expense  to  the  public  ; 
it  establishes  the  office  of  a registrar,  and  it  taxes  the  profession  to  pay  for  it. 

137.  Would  any  idea  of  this  kind  meet  your  views  ; there  is  a University 
established  in  this  city  ; supposing  there  were  a medical  council  or  body  added 
to  that  University,  named  by  the  authority  and  made  a part  of  that  University, 
composed  of  the  three  different  branches  of  which  you  have  spoken,  and  that 
they  should  respectively  examine,  one  into  pure  physic,  the  other  into  pure 
surgery ; and  if  a gentleman  chose  to  go  in  for  both  combined,  he  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a diploma,  and  also  in  pharmacy  and  midwifery  ; what  objection 
would  you  see  to  a registration  based  upon  that  foundation  ? — That  is  merely  an 
alteration  of  the  constituted  order  of  things.  It  is  a simple  question  whether 
that  would  be  better  than  the  other  ; I see  no  objection  to  it,  if  it  is  worth  while 
making  a change,  it  might  be  as  good  as  any  other ; hut  I see  no  reason  for 
doing  it. 

138.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.)  In  fact,  it  would  be  reducing  all  the  grades  of  the 
profession  to  what  in  popular  language  is  called  one  faculty  ? — I am  afraid  I am 
misunderstood ; I mean  that  there  being  a register  of  all,  they  should  be  kept 
distinct  as  to  their  being  physicians  or  surgeons,  or  surgeon-apothecaries. 
Every  man  who  wants  to  look  in  the  register  will  know  which  he  is  looking  for, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  see  whether  a man  is  a physician  or  a surgeon,  or  a 
surgeon-apothecary,  or  general  practitioner,  the  more  fashionable  term. 

139.  You  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  opinion  is,  that  the 
examination  before  the  central  board  should  be  conducted  locally,  indeed,  in 
one  place,  but  practically  by  different  individuals,  according  to  the  branch  of 
the  profession  which  each  might  respectively  desire  to  practise?  — I do  not 
think  1 have  so  expressed  myself;  I have  a great  objection  to  centralization 
generally.  I would  not  wish  to  have  a central  board  if  I could  help  it,  cer- 
tainly not  a central  council.  I would  have  candidates  examined  by  their 
respective  bodies ; let  the  physicians  examine  the  physicians,  the  surgeons  the 
surgeons,  and  the  apothecaries  the  apothecaries. 
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140.  Mr.  Wakley.]  By  what  means  would  you  secure  equality  of  education? 
— I hope  we  are  all  men  of  honour  in  the  profession  ; and  if  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  say  that  they  will  have  a certain  curriculum,  I believe 
they  will  abide  by  it ; and  if  they  say  they  will  have  a certain  course  of  exa- 
mination, I take  it  for  granted  they  will  behave  as  men  of  honour  ought  to  do, 
and  take  care  that  they  have  a proper  examination.  I object  to  the  meddling 
proposed  by  a general  council  ; and  as  to  sending  a visitor  to  see  how  the  exa- 
minations go  on,  it  is  an  absurdity,  unless  he  attended  every  examination ; and 
if  we  cannot  trust  each  other  as  men  of  honour,  it  is  an  imputation  upon  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong. 

141.  Do  not  you  know  by  experience  that  public  bodies  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  that  that  is  why  laws  are  required  to  see  that  they  properly  discharge  their 
duties? — I do  not  admit  that,  as  regards  us  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

142.  You  have  stated,  that  if  a practitioner  comes  from  Scotland  or  Ireland 
you  would  have  him  registered  here  in  the  college  to  which  he  belongs  on  the 
payment  of  a nominal  fee? — Provided  he  has  been  examined  and  enrolled  in 
the  proper  college  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 

143.  The  production  of  his  diploma  being  sufficient? — And  any  other 
security  thought  to  be  necessary.  The  diploma  alone  I should  not  take  always 
to  be  a proper  protection.  I know  too  well  that  from  various  parts  certificates, 
diplomas  and  all  other  papers  come  very  improperly7  sometimes. 

144.  Colonel  Mure.']  What  is  the  precise  difference  between  a degree,  a 
diploma  and  a license? — The  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  grants  a degree;  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  grants  a degree  ; Glasgow  grants  a degree  ; there  are 
two  at  Aberdeen  which  grant  degrees ; the  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
grants  a license  and  makes  a fellow,  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London 
grant  a degree,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  a license,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
a diploma  or  letters  testimonial. 

145.  Is  a person  having  a degree  of  any  of  the  faculties  entitled  upon  that 
degree  to  practise,  or  does  he  require  a diploma  or  a license  from  some  other 
body  ? — A physician  has  a degree,  a surgeon  a diploma,  and  an  apothecary  a 
license;  if  a Scotch  physician  of  21  years  of  age  come  into  England  and 
practise,  no  one  interferes  with  him  until  he  come  within  seven  miles  of  London  ; 
if  he  even  come  to  London,  no  one  interferes  with  him  ; but  if  hy  accident 
he  gets  into  good  repute,  and  troublesome  to  his  neighbours,  they  may7  say7, 
“ What  business  have  you  here  ?”  and  to  avoid  any  trouble  from  that  source,  his 
own  good  sense  leads  him  generally7  to  say7,  “I  will  take  out  a license  here,” 
which  he  usually  does  ; there  is  not  much  difficulty7  upon  this  point. 

146.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  Is  it  the  case  that  though  there  may  be  no  iiospital 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  attendance  upon  an  hospital  consisting  of 
at  least  80  beds  is  required  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite,  before  the  party 
asking  for  honours  can  be  considered  entitled  to  receive  them  ? — I think  the 
honourable  Member  does  not  exactlv  understand  what  St.  Andrew's  does  ; at 
St.  Andrew’s  they  are  examiners,  but  they  are  not  teachers  ; they  have  no 
school,  in  which  lies  my  objection  ; in  my7  opinion,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue,  simply7  because  they  have  not  a school,  but  are  merely  a body  of 
examiners,  whom  I would  dismiss  upon  a pension,  and  break  up  the  establishment 
until  they  thought  fit  to  form  a regular  university7.  I make  the  distinction, 
that  I would  have  no  examining  bodies  that  were  not  connected  with  schools 
of  their  own  capable  of  affording  a complete  education. 

147.  Is  not  it  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s 
regular  instruction  in  anatomy7  and  in  chemistry  ? — I cannot  say,  but  I should 
doubt  it  very  much  as  to  anatomy7. 

148.  Are  you  able  to  state,  that  if  it  be  alleged  that  there  is  such  regular 
instruction,  and  that,  superadded  to  such  regular  instruction  in  anatomy7  and 
chemistry,  is  required  the  production  of  a certificate  of  the  attendance  of  a 
candidate  upon  an  hospital  for  18  months,  such  hospital  containing  not  less  than 
18  beds,  the  statement  to  which  your  attention  is  called  is  incorrect? — The 
examination  may  be  just  as  good  at  St.  Andrew’s  as  it  may  be  at  Edinburgh 
or  at  London,  and  I believe  it  is.  I myself,  from  a great  deal  of  practical  ex- 
perience, do  not  value  an  examination  of  any  kind,  further  than  this,  that  it 
shows  that  an  individual  is  qualified  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  grade  which  he  claims  by  undergoing  that  examination  ; but  if  it  is 
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meant  to  prove,  that  the  examination  shows  that  the  man  is  a highly  competent 
and  able  man  in  the  profession,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  be  a surgeon 
or  a physician,  a man  must  make  himself  so,  long  after  he  goes  through  these 
various  examinations ; the  examination  may  therefore  be  conducted  as  well  at 
one  place  as  another  ; whether  there  should  be  an  examining  body  where  there 
is  no  school,  appears  to  me  to  he  a question  deserving  consideration,  for  the 
examiners  can  know  nothing  of  the  candidates,  except  by  certificates,  and  they 
are  often  very  deceptive. 

149.  Chairman .]  Is  not  that  in  a great  measure  an  English  question,  when 
it  is  put  in  this  way,  whether  you  will  receive  in  England  a person  coming  from 
Scotland  with  diplomas  or  degrees  ; the  English  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
English  College  of  Physicians,  have  a good  right  to  say,  “ we  will  not  admit  a 
member  ad  eundem  till  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  his  qualification,  and  of 
the  qualification  that  is  evidenced  by  the  diploma  ; if  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
diploma  or  the  degree  shows  a proper  qualification,  then  we  may  admit  him  ad 
eundem ” ? — I should  propose  that  the  principal  medical  persons  in  Scotland 
should  meet  under  your  own  auspices,  and  arrange  what  they  should  do  to  place 
the  Scotch  education  upon  a proper  footing  ; after  that  had  been  done,  you 
might  easily  make  arrangements  with  the  English  bodies. 

150.  If  you  were  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  education  ? — If  I was  satisfied 
that  it  was  sufficient,  no  further  objection  ought  to  be  made. 

151.  But  if  they  reduced  their  standard  of  education,  say  to  the  St.  Andrew’s 
standard  of  education,  you  would  not  propose  to  admit  them  ad  idem} — I 
would  have  them  make  it  up  when  in  England,  and  pay  the  additional  fees  for 
examination,  if  any. 

152.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.~]  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  standard 
of  St.  Andrew’s  is  practically,  since  the  year  182G,  lower  than  that  of  corre- 
sponding bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ? — It  is  not  considered  of  much 
repute  in  this  country",  because  it  is  not  a place  for  educating,  but  merely 
examining  gentlemen  coming  from  distant  parts  principally  to  obtain  what  is 
improperly  denied  them  in  their  own  country,  a degree. 

153.  Are  you  aware  how  many  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London  have  been  rejected  in  examination  at  St.  Andrew’s  within  the  last 
five  years? — I do  not  know;  but  1 should  not  consider  that  that  signified 
any  thing  ; we  reject  our  own.  The  head  of  the  navy  sends  his  own  men  back 
to  us  from  time  to  time,  to  be  re-examined,  and  we  find,  when  those  men  come 
to  us  a second  time,  they  have  frequently  forgotten  what  they  had  learnt,  or 
have  not  improved  their  knowledge  ; and  in  that  case,  we  reject  them  ; the 
examination  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  or  any  where  else,  is  no  proof  of  the 
perfection  of  the  man  ; it  is  only  a proof  that  he  is  sufficiently  qualified  to 
begin  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

154.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Do  you  believe  that  any  system  with  regard  to  a reci- 
procity of  practice  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  will  ever  be  sanctioned 
by  the  profession,  unless  security  be  taken  for  an  equality^  of  education  ? — 
I think  if  they  come  very  near,  the  profession  will  not  care  very  much  about 
it ; I should  think  in  England  we  shall  always  consider  that,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
there  should  be  the  same  extent  of  education  and  the  same  number  of  exami- 
nations ; but  if  in  Scotland  a gentleman  is  required  to  have  three  or  four  months 
less  education,  I would  not  dispute  about  that,  because  I know  perfectly'-  well 
that  one  man  can  learn  in  two  years  as  much  as  another  can  learn  in  four. 

155.  Are  you  not  aware  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  legislation  on  this 
subject  has  been  the  failure  of  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  secure 
equality  of  education  ?— The  difference  has  been  only  three  months  between 
Scotland  and  England.  The  letter  of  the  19th  of  April,  alluded  to  and  written 
by  Mr.  Keate  to  Dr.  Hunter,  will  explain  to  you  the  whole  matter. 

1,56.  Will  you  state  yourself  what  plan  you  would  recommend  to  secure  that 
equality? — That  the  curriculum  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same,  after 
a communication  between  the  different  bodies.  I should  say,  the  examinations 
should  be  equally  numerous,  and  I would  trust  to  the  honour  of  Scotchmen,  and 
Englishmen,  and  Irishmen,  that  they  should  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  efficient 
examinations.  I do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  doubt  on  that  point,  and 
I am  sure  visitors  would  never  make  it  any  better. 

157.  Are  not  you  aware  that  charges  have  been  made  byr  one  college  against 
another,  that  there  has  been  an  under-bidding  for  candidates,  and  that  there 
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J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  has  been  an  inducement  to  candidates  to  apply  to  the  respective  colleges  by 
i-.n.s.  holding  out  the  prospect  of  diplomas  being  granted  after  an  inferior  examina- 

tion,  and  with  the  payment  of  a lower  fee  ? — The  payment  of  a lower  fee  is  an 

2i)  lebruary  1848.  objection  to  the  Edinburgh  College;  but  as  to  a different  examination,  that  is 
a matter  of  opinion  ; some  think  they  get  an  easier  examination  there,  and. 
some  think  they  get  an  easier  examination  here  ; the  college  of  London  has 
never  made  any  charge  against  the  Scotch  College  of  the  kind. 

138.  Inasmuch  as  you  consider  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  equality 
of  education  as  tested  by  the  efficiency  of  the  examination,  what  plan  would 
you  recommend  in  order  to  secure  it  ? — That  they  should  have  the  same  course 
of  study  and  the  same  number  of  examinations  by  honourable  and  conscien- 
tious men. 

i.5Q.  How  would  you  secure  the  same  course  of  study?  — By  simply  pro- 
viding, that  if  they  did  not  have  it  there,  they  must  make  it  up  here.  If 
Scotland  should  think  a two  years’  education  is  sufficient  for  Scotchmen  after 
due  consideration,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  himself, 
I would  allow  them  to  do  exactly  as  they  please  ; but  if  the  gentlemen  so 
educated  come  into  England,  unless  they  have  been  practitioners  in  Scotland 
for  one  or  two  or  three  years,  or  such  a period  as  might  be  settled,  and  I 
take  three  years  as  an  extreme  point,  I should  say  you  must  make  up  that 
education  to  die  English  standard. 

160.  Are  you  aware  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  same 
payment  with  regard  to  diplomas  ? — I think  there  would  be  a great  objection  in- 
Scotland  to  having  the  diploma  raised  from  81.  to  28/. 

161.  It  is  22/.,  is  it  not,  at  your  College? — The  Scotch  get  a diploma  for 
6/.,  I believe,  in  the  two  branches,  and  it  costs  28/.  in  England  at  least. 

162.  The  Scotch  might  be  raised  a little  and  yours  lowered  a little  probably  ? 
— We  cannot  afford  to  lower  ours ; we  cannot  maintain  our  establishment,  as 
it  is;  we  have  paid  16,000  /.  the  other  day  for  more  ground,  and  we  shall 
require  20,000  /.  for  a new  museum.  It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  diminish  our  income.  I am  chairman  of  a committee,  constituted  by 
the  Council  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  the  societies  for  the  benefit  of 
old  members,  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  if  the  Council  can  ever  spare 
1,000  /.  or  1,500/.  a year,  I trust  it  will  be  so  applied, 

163.  As  the  reciprocity  of  practice  is  so  much  insisted  on,  as  it  is  claimed 
by  Scotland  and  by  Ireland  with  so  much  earnestness,  have  you,  in  any  of  your 
interviews  or  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  agreed  to  any  pro- 
position for  securing  an  equalization  of  education  in  the  three  countries  pre- 
paratory to  such  reciprocity  of  practice  ? — The  late  Secretary  of  State  introduced 
a Bill,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Surgeons  agreed,  upon  that  point ; 
but  I have  expressed  my  own  private  opinion  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  the  Scotch  and  Irish  alone. 

164.  When  you  speak  of  letting  the  Scotch  alone,  suppose  the  Scotch  will 
not  let  us  alone,  but  will  come  here  and  practise,  do  you  advise  that  no  security 
shall  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  education  in  the  two  countries  ? 
— What  I insist  on  is,  that  if  they  have  not  been  in  practice  in  Scotland  so  as 
to  obtain  as  much  information  as  the  practice  of  two  years  or  so  would  give 
them,  I would  require  that  they  should  make  up  the  difference  of  education  in 
England.  I believe  that  then  the  Scotch  would  be  content  to  equalize  the 
education  on  that  ground,  without  our  interfering  with  them  upon  any  other. 

165.  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  propose  that  the  education  should  be 
made  up  in  England? — If  a gentleman  lias  been  six  months,  for  instance,  defi- 
cient in  his  hospital  practice,  he  should  attend  a hospital  in  any  part  of  England 
he  pleased,  or  if  he  had  been  deficient  in  a session  of  anatomy,  lie  should  make 
that  up  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  schools  are  open. 

166.  You  mean  that  he  should  pay  the  fees  for  attendance? — He  should 
attend ; if  he  does  not  think  fit  to  attend,  and  nobody  chooses  to  observe  it,  I 
cannot  help  that.  The  Council  tried  to  do  it,  but  we  had  not  the  power  to 
compel  obedience  to  our  behests,  and  we  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature 
to  grant  it. 

167.  You  do  not  propose  to  subject  him  to  any  examination? — No,  I think 
the  Scotch  examinations  are  as  good  as  our  own,  generally  speaking. 

168.  The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  you  yourself  do  not  object  to 
the  reciprocity  of  practice  with  reference  to  the  Members  of  the  Colleges  of 
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Surgeons  of  the  three  countries  ?— I would  admit  them  from  one  country  to  the  g.  J.  Guthrie , Esq 
other,  but  I should  like  to  give  an  explanation  here,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  f.  r.s. 

as  reciprocity  for  England  in  doing  this  ; it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  there  is  

none.  It  is  a boon  granted  to  the  Scotch  ; no  English  surgeon  goes  to  Scotland  29  February  1848 

to  settle  ; he  cannot  make  a livelihood  in  Scotland  ; the  thing  is  impossible  ; 

therefore  we  are  yielding  upon  one  side,  and  gaining  nothing  upon  the  other.  It 

is  the  same  case  in  Ireland  ; there  is  scarcely  an  English  practitioner  to  be  found 

in  Ireland.  The  great  dispute  among  us  was  as  to  Irishmen  coming  over  to 

the  English  College  to  be  examined.  They  are  very  willing  to  come  over 

here  to  be  examined,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Medical 

Charities  Bill.  The  fact  was  this,  that  after  every  thing  was  agreed  upon 

between  the  three  Colleges,  the  Irish  added  a clause,  saying,  that  they  should 

have  the  power  of  re-examining  their  own  Irishmen  who  had  been  examined 

by  the  English  College ; they  protested  against  that  as  giving  them  the  power 

to  prevent  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman  practising  in  Ireland,  and  upon  that 

point  only  we  petitioned  against  the  Medical  Charities  Bill  ; but  there  are  no 

Englishmen  in  Ireland,  nor  in  Scotland  ; at  any  rate  not  more  than  proves  the 

rule  that  there  are  none.  Therefore,  it  is  England  yielding  upon  every  point, 

and  gaining  nothing. 

169.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  Irish  surgeons  for 
being  examined  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  was,  that  the  exami- 
nations were  of  a much  milder  character  there  than  at  their  own  institution  at 
Dublin  ? — I believe  it  was. 

170.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  College  ? — None. 

171.  Or  the  members  of  the  Scotch  College? — None;  the  members  of  the 
Irish  College  were  obliged  to  undergo  a longer  course  of  study,  and  they 
underwent  a more  severe  examination  than  either  the  members  of  the  English 
or  of  the  Scotch  College ; but  if  you  carry  those  examinations  beyond  a certain 
point,  you  cannot  get  medical  men.  In  the  late  war,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
obtain  qualified  medical  men,  Government  were  obliged  to  take  men  who  had 
no  qualifications,  and  give  ihem  a warrant ; therefore,  we  had  in  the  Peninsula 
many  persons  who  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  destroy  the  soldiery,  under  the 
name  of  doctors.  If- you  increase  the  age,  if  you  increase  the  expenses,  if  you 
increase  the  study,  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  medical  men  for  the  country  ; 
and  that  is  my  reason  for  saying  that  I would  permit  an  inferior  grade  of  prac- 
titioners or  of  apothecaries  only,  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  others  should  be 
able  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  services  at  a cheap  rate  in  the  first  instance. 

172.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.']  You  think  that  in  the  constitution  of  society  there 
must  always  be  an  inequality  in  education,  and  in  other  qualifications,  for  every 
profession  ? — Certainly  ; if  a man  is  never  likely  to  get  200/.  a year,  you  cannot 
expect  him  to  lay  out  2,000/.  upon  his  education. 

173.  Mr .TVakley.-]  You  stated  that  the  provision  with  regard  to  education 
under  one  of  the  Bills  which  is  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  was  submitted  to 
the  Council ; that  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  was  not  it? — I personally  did  not  agree  to  it;  the  Council  did. 

174.  Did  you  object  to  the  interference  of  visitors  sent  by  the  Council  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? — I objected  to  that.  In  the  present  proposed  arrange- 
ment there  is  a great  improvement ; it  has  been  proposed  that  a visitor  should 
be  of  the  rank  of  the  college  which  he  goes  to  visit ; but  after  all,  they  cannot 
judge  of  the  examination  ; at  all  events  they  cannot  judge  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  the  individual.  I am  said  to  be  the  severest  Examiner  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  most  lenient  judge;  that  many  men  escape  through 
me  who  would  be  lost  as  regards  their  oral  examination  or  their  written  papers. 

175.  Do  you  object  to  making  your  examinations  public? — The  fact  is,  that 
the  young  men  are  often  so  bewildered  by  the  present  examinations,  that  I do 
not  think  it  would  answer  at  all  if  they  were  public  ; that  is  my  only  objection. 

176.  Do  you  think  a man  is  fit  to  practise  as  a surgeon  whose  nerves  are  so 
easily  shaken  as  that? — I think  so. 

177.  Have  you  ever  tried  public  examinations? — No;  the  rule  is,  not  to 
examine  publicly,  and  therefore  we  do  not  do  it ; but  we  have  examined  before 
the  whole  Council ; we  examined  for  the  very  purpose  of  forming  a body  of 
electors  long  before  the  Government  thought  of  the  measure,  and  we  ordered 
all  those  who  were  candidates  for  teachers  to  come  up  to  be  examined  ; I think 
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we  examined  1 1 or  12  before  the  whole  Council,  but  we  gave  it  up  because 
we  found  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  ; the  young  men  could  not  meet  it  as 
it  might  have  been  expected  they  would  have  done. 

178.  If  it  were  found  in  practice  that  the  young  men  were  equal  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  examination,  do  you  conceive  there  could  be  any  better  security 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  examination  than  publicity? — None;  only  it  depends 
then  upon  the  leniency  of  the  judgment;  they  have  a severe  examination  at 
present ; it  is  the  judgment  that  is  sometimes  lenient. 

179.  Would  not  publicity  be  the  best  security  for  an  honest  judgment? — I 
am  for  publicity  in  most  things,  but  not  always  in  these  cases  ; I am  for  pub- 
licity in  the  Council  itself ; I wish  that  their  meetings  should  be  open  for  the 
confirmation  of  all  business  affecting  the  public,  but  not  when  the  President 
might  desire  the  meeting  to  be  private  for  ordinary  business. 

180.  With  reference  to  the  enrolment  in  this  country  from  other  colleges  ; 
if  a licentiate  of  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  Scotland  came  into  this 
country,  you  would  register  him  at  the  College  of  Surgeons? — If  he  came  as  an 
apothecary  from  Ireland,  I would  send  him  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

181.  If  he  came  as  a fellow  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh, 
or  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Dublin,  would  you  enrol  him  as  a fellow  ?— 
Instantly. 

182.  Without  any  additional  fee? — Except  a nominal  one. 

183.  And  without  an  examination  ? — Certainly. 

] 84.  Are  you,  in  giving  this  answer,  presuming  that  equality  of  education 
would  be  secured  ? — I think  so,  to  a sufficient  degree. 

185.  Tested  by  a sufficient  examination?  — I do  not  rely  much  upon  either 
length  of  education  or  examination ; a man  must  make  himself  a physician  or 
a surgeon  after  his  examination  is  over. 

186.  Do  you  place  no  value  upon  the  examination  ? — Not  much. 

187.  Then  why  are  you  yourself  a severe  examiner? — I like  every  man  to 
show  himself  off  if  he  can. 

188.  If  he  does  show  himself  as  a person  of  capacity,  you  compliment  him, 
and  place  a value  on  the  examination  ? — Yes,  but  I do  not  think  it  much  sig- 
nifies ; the  man  who  passes  a bad  examination  may  be  a good  surgeon  ; some 
men  are  exceedingly  frightened ; I have  seen  men  so  completely  bothered,  or 
frightened  or  overcome,  that  they  could  not  tell  their  own  names. 

189.  He  has  been  so  bewildered  ? — Yes. 

190.  Do  you  admit  candidates  to  examination  upon  foreign  testimonials? — 
Provided  they  have  taken  a degree  in  the  country  where  they  have  been 
educated. 

191.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice? — Since  1841. 

192.  You  have  not  had  many  candidates,  have  you? — Not  many ; we  have 
had  one  or  two  Germans,  and  one  or  two  from  Paris. 

193.  You  stated  that  there  had  been  a confusion  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  existing  charter  ; do  you  mean  confusion  at  the  elections  ? — No,  not  at 
the  elections,  but  confusion  among  the  great  body  of  the  profession,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inconveniences  and  the  grievances  which  they  thought  they  had 
suffered. 

194.  What  are  the  alterations  which  you  would  make  in  the  present  charter? 
— I would  suggest  that  every  gentleman  who  was  a member  of  the  College 
previously  to  the  late  charter  being  granted  should  be  eligible  to  a fellowship 
on  producing  a certificate  of  good  conduct  and  character,  such  as  he  produces 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  others  ; and  if  it  were  found  that  it  was  a correct 
certificate,  and  he  had  been  12  years  a member,  he  should  be  enrolled  as  a 
fellow ; and  I think  it  would  be  fair  if  it  were  without  paying  any  thing. 
I have  agreed  that  they  should  pay  10/.,  but  my  own  feeling  is  that  they 
should  be  admitted  without  paying  any  thing.  I would  have  authority 
to  amalgamate  the  two  lists  we  have  at  present  and  make  them  one.  The 
certificate  of  character  is  necessary,  because  we  have  in  our  number,  unfor- 
tunately, persons  who  are  porters  and  clerks,  and  actors  and  dancing  masters, 
and  we  could  not  of  course  place  any  of  that  class  with  propriety  upon  the 
list  of  fellows.  Instead  of  the  Council  being  elected  as  it  is,  it  should  be  elected 
very  differently.  We  have  what  is  nominally  called  a constituency  of  500 
electors;  but  from  circumstances  the  number  present  has  never  exceeded  123  ; 
it  has  on  one  occasion  been  79.  I think  the  Council  have  infinitely  more  power, 

though 
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though  it  may  be  less  good  power,  in  the  election,  than  they  had  before,  because 
it  is  quite  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  one  coming  in  if  they  please.  It 
requires  a larger  number  of  electors  to  be  at  all  secure  against  the  influence  of 
the  Council  ; and  therefore  it  is  that  I have  always  protested  against  the  small 
number  of  electors.  The  officers  of  the  public  service  have  never  been  present 
at  any  election  in  a greater  proportion  than  one  in  forty,  showing  the  fallacy 
of  the  reasoning  relied  upon  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  596,  page  7,  line 
13,  et  seq.,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  that  if  the  claims  of  the  naval  and 
military  surgeons  had  been  allowed  to  the  extent  demanded,  the  management 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  heads  of 
their  departments.  I do  not  wish  to  press  this  subject  further ; I have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  I have  not  been  so  great  a blockhead  as  not  to  be  able  to 
carry  out,  when  desired,  the  wishes  of  the  Council ; nor  have  I been  so  much 
of  a rogue  as  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  officers  of  the  public 
service.  The  paper  in  which  the  passages  which  reflect  on  me  are  to  be  found, 
was  a private,  not  a public,  report,  and  was  not  intended  by  the  Council  to  be 
printed  ; the  public  report  follows  in  the  same  Parliamentary  Paper,  596,  in 
which  I am  alluded  to  in  very  different  terms.  My  annoyance  has  arisen  from 
Sir  James  Graham  having  inadvertently  laid  that  private  paper  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  recollecting  that  he  had  in  his  own  office  at  the 
time,  from  me,  nearly  all  the  observations  on  this  subject  which  I have  made 
to  this  Committee. 

195.  Chairman.']  You  are  always  sure  of  carrying  the  house  lists  ? — Whatever 
the  Council  of  the  College  please  they  can  always  carry,  but  they  do  not  inter- 
fere, at  least,  not  collectively. 

196.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  say  you  have  the  power  to  prevent  any  one  coming 
in  ; do  you  mean  into  the  Council  ? — Into  the  Council,  they  can  always  arrange 
for  any  person  they  please  who  is  first  in  succession.  I believe,  therefore,  that 
the  ancient  mode  of  self-election  was  the  best. 

197.  Chairman .]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  secure  the  election  of  a 
man,  or  secure  his  rejection? — The  Council  can  secure  both,  if  they  please. 

198.  Mr.  Wakley.]  In  what  way  could  you  secure  his  election  ? — By  letting 
it  be  understood  that  the  Council  wished  it;  as  the  100  men  who  attend  are, 
generally  speaking,  persons  greatly  attached  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
Council,  any  three  or  four  members  of  the  Council  can  in  the  present  day 
secure  the  election  or  secure  the  rejection  of  any  particular  parties  ; I am  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  done. 

199.  The  names  are  proposed  according  to  their  seniority  upon  the  list  of  the 
College,  are  not  they  ? — Yes ; I would  alter  that  if  I had  the  power. 

200.  In  the  case  of  a party  being  proposed  and  rejected  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  charter,  he  may  be  proposed  a second  time,  may  not  he  ? — 
Yes. 

201.  And  only  a second  time? — He  may  be  proposed  a second  time,  pro- 
vided a certain  number  of  persons  will  come  forward  to  recommend  him  ; but  if 
he  cannot  get  that  number,  he  is  passed  by,  and  his  misfortune  is,  that  he  is 
passed  by  without  knowing  it. 

202.  What  is  the  number  required  ? — He  must  have  11. 

203.  If  he  be  not  elected  upon  the  second  occasion  he  cannot  be  proposed 
again  ? — No. 

204.  Whatever  may  be  his  reputation  or  his  merit  ? — No. 

205.  Do  you  deem  that  very  objectionable  ? — I wish  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  whole  matter ; I would  not  let  the  electors  be  troubled  with  the  same 
person  above  three  times,  but  the  objection  I feel  is  this,  a man  does  not  know 
when  he  is  to  be  passed  by  or  elected  ; there  is  a case  pending  at  the  present 
moment  in  which  a gentleman  of  good  repute  has  been  passed  by.  I should 
state  that  the  Council  have  not  lately  interfered  at  all ; his  friends  had  had  no 
intimation  that  they  should  propose  him,  and  they  did  not  do  it,  because  no 
one  knew  he  was  next  in  succession  ; he  is  now  to  be  put  up  on  the  proposition 
of  11  ; but  it  is  under  much  more  unfavourable  circumstances;  therefore  it  is 
possible,  unless  his  friends  are  active,  that  another  accident  may  happen  again. 
I desire  that  every  candidate  should  be  regularly  proposed,  as  a candidate  for 
the  situation  of  Member  of  Parliament  is,  or  that  every  one  should  know  whom 
he  is  going  to  vote  for  beforehand. 

206.  You  stated  that  you  had  made  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
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G.  J.  Guthrie , Esq.  to  alter  tlie  charter,  but  that  the  condition  upon  which  the  alteration  would  be 
f.  r.  s.  made  was  burdened  with  other  proposals  which  you  could  not  sanction  ? — Y es, 
I for  one  strenuously  objected  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  proposition  as  not 
29  February  1848.  being  a fair  one ; others  thought  the  same. 

207.  What  was  his  proposition  expressly  ? — It  is  on  the  title  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  No.  699  ; it  was  to  do  something  that  would  have  worked  very 
unfairly  towards  the  great  body,  and  in  favour  of  the  fellows,  who  come  in 
as  such  at  once. 

208.  Colonel  Mure.]  You  made  some  allusion  to  a considerable  expense  that 
would  be  occasioned,  under  the  proposed  new  regulation,  to  gentlemen  who 
practised  in  the  three  different  branches  of  the  profession  ? — I alluded  to  the  ex- 
pense, if  another  year  were  added  to  the  course  of  study  more  than  at  present ; 
and  I believe  it  would  be  a considerable  and  useless  expense,  both  in  time  and 
money. 

209.  Supposing  it  would  be  a great  additional  expense  for  young  men  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  qualifying  themselves,  by  a general  examination,  for  the 
general  practice  of  the  whole  medical  or  surgical  profession,  what  would  be  the 
additional  time  that  you  would  consider  necessary  so  to  qualify  them  by  proper 
and  sufficient  education  ? — As  a surgeon  apothecary  and  accoucheur,  a man 
would  learn  exceedingly  well  to  do  it  in  four  years. 

210.  And  as  a physician  ? — As  a physician  he  might  learn  in  the  same  space 
of  time  all  that  is  necessary  to  know ; only  people  will  not  employ  a physician 
till  he  is  of  a certain  age. 

211.  You  do  not  think  that  there  being  one  faculty  would  make  much  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  time  of  education  ? — Not  any  great  difference  ; but  I 
have  the  greatest  objection  to  one  faculty.  I beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 
objections  to  the  augmentation  of  the  age  of  the  student  from  21  complete  years 
to  22,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  23.  It  is  argued  in  support  of  the 
addition  of  a year  from  22  to  23,  that  an  average  of  several  years  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  will  show  that  the  age  at  which  candidates  usually  apply  is  between  23  and 
24,  and  that  therefore  no  evil  will  arise  from  raising  the  age  from  22  to  23.  If 
the  standard  were,  however,  raised  to  23,  the  average  would  probably  amount  to 
between  24  and  25  ; and  if  it  were  again  to  be  raised  to  24,  the  average  would 
probably  increase  to  25  or  26,  and  so  on,  till  the  impatience  of  the  public  would 
probably  annul  it  altogether.  Practical  experience  as  an  examiner  during  the 
last  20  years  has  satisfied  me  that  the  nearer  the  student  who  thinks  himself 
qualified  is  to  21,  the  better  is  he  capable  of  undergoing  the  examination,  and 
that  the  farther  he  is  from  that  age,  the  less  is  he  capable  of  undergoing  it ; and 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  education  has  been  connected  and  good 
in  the  first  instance,  while  it  has  in  all  probability  been  desultory  in  the  second, 
dependent  on  the  inability  of  the  parents  of  the  student  to  enable  him  to  continue 
his  studies  in  a regular  manner.  As  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  a well-educated 
lad  of  16  or  17  years  of  age  can  acquire,  in  four  years  of  steady  professional  appli- 
cation from  that  time,  a competent  knowledge  of  physic,  surgery,  midwifery  and 
pharmacy,  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  to 
succeed  in  it ; it  may  be  asked  why  should  the  incumbrance  of  another  year 
be  put  upon  him,  for  no  essential  purpose,  and  which  the  means  of  the  parents 
can  generally  but  ill  afford?  That  some  persons  of  little  preliminary  education, 
and  very  moderate  abilities,  cannot  qualify  themselves  under  desultory  courses  of 
study  in  that  time,  is  admitted;  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  well-educated 
ought  to  suffer  for  the  bad,  that  a good  man  ought  to  be  punished  because  a bad 
one  is  ignorant.  The  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  con- 
stantly entreated  to  remit  from  one  month  to  six,  and  even  more,  of  the  21  com- 
plete years  now  required,  and  great  numbers  would  present  themselves  and  prove 
themselves  qualified  at  20  years  of  age  if  they  were  allowed.  Greater  and  much 
more  important  charges,  involving  life  and  death,  constantly  devolve  in  our 
hospitals  on  young  men  of  20,  than  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  as  practitioners 
in  ordinary  life  ; and  young  men  of  that  age  are,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  as 
apprentices  and  assistants  to  practitioners,  with  very  little  education.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  has  been  applied  to  in  several  instances,  to  forego  a part  of 
the  professional  education  required  by  their  regulations,  in  consequence  of  young 
men  having  been  employed  in  the  sole  charge  of  the  poor  of  a union  district, 
before  they  had  received  any  regular  instruction  in  either  anatomy,  physic  or 
surgery  and  the  result  of  any  increase  of  pressure  ; will  be  to  augment  the  number 
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of  unqualified  assistants,  and  to  induce  persons  of  small  means  to  make  their  sons 
assistants  from  16  to  23,  that  they  may  obtain  for  them  a subsistence  rather  than 
an  education.  It  will  be  supporting1,  by  a side-wind,  the  apprenticeship  system, 
which  all  parties  agree  in  openly  protesting  against.  As  the  public  service  of 
the  country  in  time  of  war  will  not  admit  of  such  proceeding,  and  the  late  war 
proved  that  medical  men  could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  with  the 
moderate  qualification  then  required,  the  heads  of  all  the  departments  will  be 
obliged,  and  they  are  prepared  to  take,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  the 
examinations  of  their  officers  into  their  own  hands,  under  such  regulations  as  they 
may  see  fit ; a separation  to  be  regretted  and  even  deplored.  They  must  then  call 
upon  the  Legislature  to  grant  to  these  officers  the  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  General  Practitioners,  if  constituted  after  a reasonable 
degree  of  length  of  service,  say  three  years,  when  they  are  returned  to  civil  life, 
the  exigencies  of  the  State  no  longer  requiring  their  services.  That  the  Scotch 
will  not  submit  to  such  unnecessary  infliction  on  their  generally  moderate  means 
may  be  presumed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  good  principles  than  to 
make  education  dear,  whether  in  money  or  time,  when  the  subsequent  remunera- 
tion must  in  general  be  small ; the  great  mass  of  country  practitioners  in 
England  realizing,  in  general,  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  a year.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  scarcely  a candidate  for  the  office  of  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Navy. 


Veneris , 3°  die  Martii,  1848. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lascelles. 

Sir  Henry  Halford. 


Mr.  Wakley. 
Colonel  Mure. 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. 


THE  LORD  ADVOCATE,  in  the  Chair. 


George  James  Guthrie , Esq.,  f.r.s.  ; further  Examined. 

212.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  YOU  stated,  in  answer  to  a question  proposed  to  you  at 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee,  that  you  had  violated  the  charter  on  several 
occasions  ? — 1 should  have  said  contravened  it.  The  charter  directs,  for 
instance,  and  it  is  the  point  which  I think  most  objectionable  in  the  new  charter, 
that  there  should  be  a change  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ; the  Councillors  were  elected  permanently,  and  the  new 
charter  directs  that  they  shall  be  elected  every  eight  years.  The  consequence  of 
that  election  every  eight  years  is  a diminution  of  the  respectability  of  the  Council 
in  every  respect ; and  it  also  led  to  this,  that  instead  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  being  selected  from  the  Examiners,  as  they  had  always  been  for  100 
years,  they  were  directed  to  be  taken  from  the  Council  generally.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  work  the  College  under  those  circumstances  ; instead, 
therefore,  of  taking  the  members  in  succession,  according  to  the  rota,  we  keep  the 
custom  of  selecting  them  from  the  Court  of  Examiners  ; therefore  the  charter 
is  so  far  contravened,  that  the  members  of  the  Council  generally  do  not,  as  the 
charter  intended,  succeed  to  these  offices,  but  it  remains  as  it  was  before,  it 
being  found  that  the  public  business  could  not  be  well  done  otherwise.  If  the 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  were  away  from  the  Court  of  Examiners,  a great 
part  of  the  business  of  the  College  would  be  done  without  the  executive 
officers,  who  would  thus  know  nothing  of  its  affairs. 

213.  Chairman .]  How  did  the  election  for  eight  years,  in  your  opinion,  lower 
the  character  of  the  Council  ? — The  office  of  Councillor  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  given  to  a gentleman,  in  consequence  of  a certain  degree  of  station  and 
eminence  in  his  profession.  The  electors  know  nothing  at  the  time  of  his 
political  qualifications  ; he  is  elected  on  the  grounds  I have  mentioned.  This 
is  a most  important  point  in  the  new  charter ; it  was  one  to  which  we  were 
obliged  to  submit,  though  we  steadily  resisted  it.  One  gentleman  has  already 
been  elected  three  times  in  four  years.  Now,  when  a gentleman  is  brought 
forward  for  re-election,  having  been  once  placed  in  that  situation  in  conse- 
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G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  quence  of  his  character  and  station,  if  he  should  not  be  re-elected  it  would 

f.  k.  s.  very  much  tend  to  lower  him  ; and  I am  not  aware  that  in  either  of  the  other 

learned  professions,  when  a gentleman  has  attained  to  a certain  station  of 

3 March  1848.  honour,  he  is  ever  excluded  from  it  by  any  circumstances  of  re-election. 

214.  You  think  he  should  hold  his  office  for  life? — I think  every  person  so 
elected  should  hold  his  office  for  life,  for  this  reason : I am  quite  satisfied,  from 
my  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  whenever  a Councillor  shall  be  re- 
moved, he  will  not  be  removed  by  the  body  generally,  but  it  will  be  by  a cabal 
within  the  Council  itself,  and  1 wish  to  protect  them  from  that ; it  is  unad- 
visable,  I think,  to  do  any  thing  of  that  kind;  I think  a gentleman  should  be 
retained  permanently  in  his  office  of  Councillor;  he  is  then  elected  as  Examiner 
if  he  is  thought  to  be  fitted  for  that  office,  and  he  then  succeeds  to  the  honours 
of  the  College.  I have  no  objection  myself  to  gentlemen  being  so  elected,  pro- 
vided it  were  upon  a different  footing  ; if  the  fellows  who  have  to  re-elect  them 
could  know  how  they  have  spoken  in  the  Council,  and  how  they  have  voted,  then. 
I should  not  have  the  least  objection  to  their  being  brought  forward  every  eight 
years ; but  as  it  is,  we  speak  and  vote  in  secret,  the  members  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  any  body  out  of  doors  who  may  choose  to 
make  speeches  against  us,  or  to  write  against  us,  to  bring  11s  into  disfavour  with 
the  body  at  large,  and  then  a man  may  find  himself,  without  any  good  reason, 
some  day  left  out.  I have  the  greatest  objection  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ; I 
think  it  detracts  from  the  character  of  the  profession  at  large. 

215.  Mr.  Wakley.}  Do  you  consider,  in  such  a science  as  that  of  medicine, 
that  seniority  in  any  respect  should  regulate  elections?— I think  it  should  be  so 
far  attended  to,  that  a certain  number  of  years  should  pass  by  before  a man  is 
placed  upon  the  list  for  election. 

21 6.  After  his  competency  has  been  tested  by  examination  ? — Yes;  I think 
it  would  be  very  absurd  to  place  men  of  four  or  five  and  twenty  in  the 
position  of  Councillors  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  a post  of  honour  conferred  for  good  services  in  the  profession. 

217.  Supposing  he  had  shown  by  his  labour,  researches  and  discoveries  that 
he  was  entitled  to  such  an  honour,  do  not  you  consider  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  are  the  best  judges  of  what  he  has  done,  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  electing  him  ? — I think  he  should  be  20  years  a member  before  he  should  be 
eligible  to  the  honours  of  Councillor,  such  as  they  are. 

218.  Whatever  his  labours  or  discoveries  may  have  been? — That  is  putting  a 
case  that  is  not  likely  to  happen  ; I do  not  know  any  body  that  has  made  such 
great  discoveries,  or  answered  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  question,  under 
40  years  of  age ; there  may  have  been  two  or  three,  but  they  have  been  very 
few.  I was  a member  of  the  Council  at  38  ; that  arose  from  my  being  a 
member  of  the  College  at  16,  and  the  circumstance  cannot  occur  again  ; no  age 
was  fixed  until  1802,  and  being  an  hospital  mate  at  York  Hospital,  I was  ordered 
by  the  Surgeon -general,  the  late  Mr.  Keate,  to  be  examined  or  dismissed. 

219.  May  not  deferring  the  honour  to  so  late  a period  be  a reason  why  more 
discoveries  are  not  made  by  young  men,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  the  best 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  early  period  of  their  lives  ? — The  best  stimulus  to 
exertion  is  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  as  soon  as  a man  gains  that,  in  all 
probability  he  will  be  elected  into  that  situation,  and  that  is  never  done  under 
20  years. 

220.  At  what  age  was  Sir  Astley  Cooper  elected? — Four  or  five  and  forty. 

221.  Mr.  Abernethy  ? — As  much,  perhaps  a little  more. 

222.  Chairman .]  You  mention  that  as  a general  rule  of  which  you  would 
approve  ? — Yes. 

223.  And  you  think  that  the  exceptions  which  can  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated are  not  such  as  to  lead  you  to  make  any  alteration  of  that  general 
rule  ? — No  ; the  Council,  desirous  of  doing  every  thing  that  could  be  done 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  proposed  that  when  members  of  the  Council 
became  old,  they  should  not  be  turned  off,  as  they  would  be  by  this  eight 
years’  rotation  ; they  felt  considerable  objection  when  a man  became  70  or 
75  to  turn  him  adrift  by  one  of  those  elections,  thereby  depriving  him  of  the 
post  of  honour  which  he  had  retained  for  a considerable  time  ; the  Council 
therefore  proposed  to  retain  for  those  gentlemen  their  honorary'  situations, 
and  if  necessary,  to  provide  in  some  respect  for  them  in  removing  them  from 
the  office  of  Examiners ; this  was  an  objection  which  they  desired  to  lay 

before 
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before  the  late  Secretary  of  State.  We  proposed  to  remove  them  at  70  years  g.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
of  age,  to  make  room  for  a younger  man  in  consequence  ; to  remove  an  r.  s. 

Examiner,  merely  on  account  of  his  age,  becomes  a very  serious  matter;  the  

profession  of  surgery  is  a very  poor  profession,  and  though  there  are  a few  3 March  18x8. 
men  who  make  money,  the  greater  part  do  not,  and  many  men  who  have  filled 
the  most  eminent  professional  situations  in  London  have  died  without  leaving  a 
farthing  behind  them,  not  even  possessing  enough  for  the  support  of  their 
families  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  their  lives  ; the  situation  of 
Examiner,  therefore,  which  has  given  them  about  350/.  a year,  has  been  a most 
important  consideration  for  them.  Desirous  of  relieving  those  men  from  that 
situation  at  70,  and  not  sending  them  adrift  on  the  world,  under  those  circum- 
stances the  Council  proposed  that  if  they  were  removed  at  70  years  of  age,  a 
pension  of  150/.  a year  should  be  given  to  them,  that  is,  that  it  should  be 
given  to  three  persons  at  one  time,  and  no  more : the  whole  Council  agreed  to 
that,  with  one  exception.  I went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  myself,  as  President, 
with  that  one  person,  who  did  not  object  to  its  being  done  by  a bye-law,  only 
to  its  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  charter,  and  stated  the  whole  subject ; but 
the  Secretary  of  State  declined  in  the  end  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  Council, 
and  it  was  not  therefore  included  in  the  charter. 

224.  Was  not  it  the  practice  under  the  charter  of  1800  to  elect  the  members 
of  the  Council  invariably  according  to  seniority  ? — No ; the  rule  was  this,  that 
when  a vacancy  was  announced,  the  Council  assembled,  and  a list  of  the  members 
wras  read  over  to  them,  beginning  with  the  last  elected ; any  member  of  the 
Council  thinking  that  A.  B.  or  C.,  when  his  name  was  called  over,  was  a fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  elected,  moved  that  he  should  be  placed  upon  the  list,  and 
the  whole  chronological  list,  containing  perhaps  500  or  600  names,  was  read 
over,  till  six  eligible  persons,  who  were  moved  and  seconded,  were  declared  to 
have  been  obtained.  When  that  list  of  six  was  completed,  the  Counc  was 
summoned  for  another  day,  to  consider  the  subject  again ; on  the  second  day, 
the  Secretary  began  again  to  read  the  names  in  a similar  manner,  but  we  had 
now  the  information  before  us  as  to  the  gentlemen  whom  we  considered  eligible, 
and  when  the  name  of  A.  was  called  over,  one  gentleman  rose,  and  proposed 
that  Mr.  A.  should  be  a member  of  the  Council  ; if  that  was  not  seconded,  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  if  it  were  seconded,  the  proposer  and  seconder,  stating  his 
name  and  the  reasons  why  he  ought  to  be  a member  of  the  Council,  if  no  one 
opposed  it,  he  was  put  to  the  ballot,  and  was  made  a member  of  the  Councd ; 
but  if  any  other  gentleman  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  his  merits  were  not 
sufficient,  or  he  did  not  think  him  entitled  to  the  honour,  they  were  duly 
considered;  I have  seen  discussions  upon  this  subject  last  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  each  party  on  both  sides  stating  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  candidate  ; 
and  then,  when  everybody  had  done,  the  ballot  took  place,  and  he  was  or  was 
not  elected. 

225.  Chairman.']  Those  six  were  taken  in  the  order  of  seniority,  as  the  names 
were  read  over  ? — So  far  they  were. 

226.  Mr.  Wakley.]  It  was  not  competent  to  any  person  to  propose  E.  before 
A.  was  proposed? — No;  but  E.  stood  on  the  same  list. 

227.  Under  that  system,  did  notit  happen  that  no  persons  below  50  or  60  years 
of  age  were  admitted  on  the  Council  ? — I should  say  I believe  not ; I think  the 
usual  age  was  from  44  to  46  ; I am  the  only  exception  to  that  rule.  I do  not 
believe  anybody  but  myself  came  into  the  Council  under  the  age  of  43. 

228.  Were  the^  elections  chiefly  confined  to  surgeons  connected  with  the 
London  hospitals  r — The  surgeons  of  the  London  hospitals  and  the  teachers  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  are  the  only  persons  almost  who  would  claim  a right  to  be 
placed  on  the  Council  from  their  merits  and  their  station  ; but  it  was  not 
always  so;  there  were  and  are  several  others  who  were  not  surgeons  of 
hospitals. 

229.  Though  they  were  men  of  station  and  merit,  did  not  it  frequently  happen 
that  they  had  scarcely  any  private  practice  ? — I do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  point ; it  is  impossible  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  have  private 
practice. 

230.  Was  not for  a considerable  number  of  years  one  of  the  surgeons 

of  Westminster  hospital? — Yes, 

231.  Had  he  a lucrative  private  practice?— I do  not  think  that  it  was  lucra- 
tive, but  I suppose  he  made  1,500/.  a year,  or  perhaps  2,000/. ; latterly  he  made 
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O.J.  Gvthrie,  Esq.  little  or  nothing,  when  he  passed  7b  years  of  age  ; there  are  several  surgeons 
f.  h.  s.  0f  considerable  eminence  who  do  not  make  more  than  2,000/.  a year,  in  my 

March  181S  °pini°n>  and  there  are  very  few  men  in  London  who  do,  who  practise  surgery 
y aici  l 4,.  only. 

232.  If  you  retain  men  on  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them 
with  pensions  from  the  College,  is  not  it  reducing  the  institution  to  men  of  an 
eleemosynary  character  ? — No ; these  men  must  be  men  of  high  professional 
character ; they  may  be  men  of  great  acquirements,  and  most  able  men,  but 
they  may  not  happen  to  have  pleased  the  public,  somehow  or  other  ; although 
they  are  perfectly  efficient  in  their  duties,  and  highly  competent  to  perform 
their  duties  on  their  retirement ; and  when  a man  has  attained  a certain  time  of 
life,  say  70  years  of  age,  I would  willingly  give  him  the  same  retirement  which 
is  given  in  any  other  of  the  public  departments  of  the  State,  to  the  extent  of 
three  instances ; at  the  same  time,  I wished  this  to  be  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
charter,  that  it  might  be  done  fairly  and  openly,  and  without  disguise,  and  it 
was  only  to  be  done  when  the  individual  was  actually  in  poverty,  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  to  be  the  judge. 

233.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fellows  of  the  College  are  now  a highly 
educated  body,  the  question  of  course  referring  to  those  who  are  undergoing 
their  examinations ? — I do  not  think  better  of  them  than  I did  before;  they 
have  been  examined,  but  I do  not  think  better  of  them  on  that  account. 

234.  Do  you  think  a distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  members  and 
the  fellows,  and  that  the  fellows  should  hold  a higher  rank  ? — I think,  if  any 
change  takes  place,  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  a 
distinction  maintained  upon  reasonable  grounds ; I have  never  objected  to  the 
appointment  of  a fellow,  or  to  the  distinction,  provided  it  were  fairly  attainable 
by  all  parties  ; therefore,  as  far  as  abetter  literary  education  goes,  and  anything 
that  may  be  desired  in  his  profession,  I am  quite  willing  it  should  be  done ; 
I only  wish  that  the  course  should  be  open  to  the  attainment  of  a fellowship, 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  by  everybody. 

235.  As  you  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  charter  ought  to  be  abro- 
gated, will  you  state  to  the  Committee  upon  what  principles  you  consider  a 
new  charter  ought  to  be  granted  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  feliows  or 
members,  or  both  ? — I will  take  the  fellows  first,  in  the  shortest  possible  manner ; 
I have  said  already  that  I think  the  two  lists  we  have  should  be  amalgamated, 
but  I think  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  12  years  in  the  profession,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  ancient  corporation,  should  be  admitted  as  fellows  on 
producing  testimonials  of  their  character  and  capability,  such  as  are  required 
for  any  other  of  the  learned  societies ; I think  also  that  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  without  paying  anything ; but  as  93  gentlemen  who  have  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  paid  their  10  guineas,  greatly  object  to  that,  and  as  many 
others  object  to  their  being  so  admitted,  I am  perfectly  satisfied,  provided  the 
other  two  points  are  granted,  that  they  should  pay  ; it  would  probably  prevent 
too  great  an  influx  of  fellows,  who  might  not  think  the  honour  worth  10  guineas. 

236.  Is  there  any  other  which  you  would  suggest? — The  next  would  be, 
that  I would  change  the  bye-laws  which  impose  penalties  upon  certain  persons 
for  not  being  members  of  a university,  and  I should  insist,  that  an  education 
equal  to  that  obtained  at  a university  should  be  ascertained  in  future,  after  the 
year  1850,  by  examination  ; but  I would  not  insist,  though  it  is  entering  upon 
a very  difficult  subject,  that  any  man,  after  he  has  become  a member  of  the 
College,  should  be  obliged  to  show  where  he  obtained  his  subsequent  knowledge  ; 
at  present  it  is  confined  to  particular  places,  and  confining  education  to  particular 
places  makes  it  enormously  expensive  ; it  almost  excludes  ; I would  therefore 
do  away  with  that.  I would  restore  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
that  permanency  which  used  to  exist,  believing  them  to  be  places  and  honours 
which  being  once  attained  should  not  be  taken  away ; that  councillors  should 
not  be  removed  except  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  College  might  be  pleased  to  make. 

237.  You  would  make  the  elections  to  the  Council  for  life,  as  under  the  old 
charter? — Yes  ; or  (which  would  be  another  mode)  that  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  councillors  should  be  open  to  the  fellows,  at  which  only  all  public 
business  should  be  confirmed,  allowing  the  President  to  have  as  many  private 
meetings  as  he  pleased  for  his  own  information  and  that  of  the  Council.  If  this 
were  done,  I should  have  no  objection  to  the  election  being  every  seven  or  ten 
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years,  as  might  be  thought  desirable ; the  speeehes  and  votes  of  men  would  be 
"known  and  reported  ; public  opinion  would  do  the  rest. 

238.  Do  you  consider  that  the  charters  of  the  three  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  based  upon  the  same  principles  ? — No  ; 
I would  let  each  country  please  itself  under  the  proper  authorities  of  the  respective 
countries. 

230.  Still  you  do  not  object  to  reciprocity  of  practice? — I would  let  every  one 
duly  qualified  in  his  own  country  be  enrolled  in  other  countries,  provided  the 
education  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  ; I would  not  dispute  about  trifies. 

240.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  plan  by  which  equality  of  edu- 
cation, tested  by  examination,  can  be  secured  ? — Only  that  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  that  if  in  any  country  it  was  not  quite  the  same,  the  immigrant 
should  be  desired  to  make  it  up  when  he  came  into  the  other  country.  If  a 
gentleman  had  been  in  practice  three  years,  I would  not  insist  upon  any  thing 
at  all ; I would  take  it  for  granted  he  was  quite  competent. 

241.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  an  advantageous  plan  for  a representative 
of  each  of  the  licensing  bodies,  to  assemble  annually  to  consider  the  curriculum 
of  education,  and  having  resolved  upon  what  they  deemed  best  for  each  institu- 
tion, to  submit  the  whole  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing his  decision  upon  it  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction? — My  opinion 
upon  that  point  is,  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  not  to  have  a Council  of 
Health,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  quite  a misnomer,  but  a Council  of  Medical 
Education  ; that  that  Council  should  be  formed  by  one  or  more  gentlemen 
sent  from  each  of  the  colleges,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  add 
three  or  four  laymen  upon  the  same  occasion,  where  all  points  might  be  dis- 
cussed. Medical  men  will  always  consider  their  own  interest  or  that  of  their 
body,  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  entirely  alone.  The  Council  would  not 
be  required  to  meet  above  once  in  three  years,  or  only  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  think  fit ; every  good  purpose  would  be  obtained,  and  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  the  Council  proposed,  in  which  the  offices  are  desired  to 
be  permanent.  I do  not  understand  the  liberality  which,  while  it  deprives  a 
Councillor  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  his  situation  every  eighth  year,  pro- 
vides that  another  man  appointed  to  a higher  Council  should  be  a permanent 
officer.  I view  those  two  things  together  with  great  jealousy  ; if  one  is  to  be 
a representative  proceeding,  the  other  should  be  a representative  proceeding. 
The  medical  persons  sent  to  the  Council,  as  it  is  now  proposed,  should  not  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  should  be  appointed  by  their  respective 
Colleges,  and  removed  by  their  respective  Colleges,  so  that  they  may  be  quite 
sure  that  their  representatives  do  represent  them,  and  not  themselves.  I con- 
sider the  proposition  for  forming  a Council  of  Health  as  stated,  to  be  a thing  of 
a very  doubtful  character. 

242.  You  did  not  state  whether  you  objected  to  the  plan  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  Colleges  assembling,  so  as  to  form  an  assembly  bv  whom  all 
the  regulations  of  the  various  Colleges  should  be  discussed  and  considered,  with 
the  view  of  submitting  the  whole  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — That  is  actually 
doing  at  this  present  moment.  What  I should  wish  to  see  is,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  desire  the  Colleges  to  send  their  representatives  to  meet  three 
or  four  lay  gentlemen  well  accustomed  to  these  matters,  by  whom  the  whole 
might  be  considered  together. 

243.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  actually  being  done  at  this 
moment  ? — The  three  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  and 
a body  called  the  National  Institute,  have  been  conferring  with  each  other  for 
some  time  past,  particularly  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  National  Institute, 
in  consequence  of  what  has  happened  to  them  by  the  charter.  They  have  got 
a little  frightened  lately  from  what  they  heard,  that  if  they  did  not  come  to 
some  adjustment  of  their  grievances  in  the  course  of  a month  or  two,  the  matter 
might  fall  into  other  hands;  and  they  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  they  can  do  ; therefore  each  party  is  keeping  its  own,  and  making  such 
an  adjustment  as  they  think  will  answer  for  themselves,  and  I trust  for  the 
public  benefit;  and  when  that  is  done,  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  think  fit  for  bringing  a Bill  into  Parliament ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  greatest  possible  progress  just  now. 

244.  Mr.  Wakley.]  My  question  referred  to  representatives  from  all  the  Colleges 
and  Institutions  which  have  power  at  this  time  to  grant  licenses  to  practise  ; 
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G 'J  Guthrie,  Esq.  the  question  was  not  confined  to  the  corporations  of  London,  but  included  the 

institutions  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? — As  I have  answered  already,  I wish  those 

3 March  l848<  bodies  to  regulate  themselves.  I should  not  wish  to  bring  gentlemen  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  nor  from  Scotland  to  England,  to  regulate  English  matters ; 
I do  not  think  we  require  it ; nor  do  I think  the  education  in  England  should  be 
applied  to  Scotland,  as  they  would  regulate  their  own  education  in  Scotland ; 
the  only  inconvenience  that  would  arise,  would  be  when  a gentleman  wishes 
to  practise  in  England  ; and  if  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  practising  in 
Scotland,  I think  he  should  not  be  interfered  with;  but  if  he  was  only  an 
English  student,  who  had  gone  there  to  be  educated,  1 think  he  should  make 
up  the  difference  in  education,  and  the  difference  of  the  fee  for  examination. 

245.  Did  you  say  that  you  objected  to  refer  all  such  questions  to  a central 
authority  ?— Not  to  a central  board  to  be  appointed  temporarily,  but  to  a per- 
manent board.  I object  to  unnecessary  places  being  made  which  are  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  profession. 

246.  Unless  the  various  curricula  are  referred  to  the  same  central  authority, 
will  there  even  be  any  agreement  as  to  the  provisions  of  them  ? — It  might  be 
done  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world. 

247.  Is  there  any  hope  of  its  being  done  ?— I should  say  yes,  without  any 
difficulty.  I am  satisfied  that  the  chairman  of  this  Committee  would  settle  it  in 
two  days  if  power  were  given  for  the  purpose. 

248.  You  state  that  there  have  been  meetings  between  the  existing  corpo- 
rate bodies  and  persons  calling  themselves  the  National  Institute  ; have  you 
been  present  at  those  meetings  ? — No ; the  executive  officers  manage  the 
business  of  the  college. 

249.  Have  not  the  Council  been  convened  on  the  subject? — The  Council 
have  heard  reports  from  those  gentlemen. 

250.  Have  you  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the  matters  discussed  ? — - 
Yes,  in  common  with  other  councillors. 

251.  Have  you  agreed  to  the  published  manifesto  ? — The  majority  have 
agreed  to  it ; I have  not  agreed. 

252.  Have  you  agreed  that  those  persons  who,  after  the  issuing  of  the  charter 
are  to  become  members  of  the  body,  are  not  to  be  registered  as  members  of 
your  College  of  Surgeons? — I do  not  think  that  has  been  yet  settled;  I 
believe  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  about  it,  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
they  ought  to  remain  as  surgeons. 

253.  I will  read  you  a passage  from  the  document  I refer  to  : “ But  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  those  who  shall  be  admitted  as  members  shall  be  also 
admitted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  ajnd  registered  as  General  Prac- 
titioners.” Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  fair  to  deny  to  those  gentlemen 
the  right  of  being  registered  as  surgeons,  or  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
profession  generally? — Certainly  not  ; I know  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  great  body  of  the  profession. 

254.  Were  you  present  at  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  ? — Not  at  the 
private  discussions  between  the  representatives  of  the  bodies  alluded  to  ; but 
at  the  discussions  of  the  Council  I have  been  present. 

255.  Is  the  matter  finally  settled  ? — It  lies  over  for  confirmation  to  the  9th 
of  March. 

256.  Have  the  corporations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  been  requested  to  join 
by  their  representatives  in  those  discussions? — No;  it  has  been  proposed  to 
settle  the  English  matter  first.  I should  state,  however,  that  I have  given 
myself  little  concern  about  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  18  months  past.  I have 
taken  no  part  in  those  discussions. 

257.  Individually,  then,  the  agreement  that  has  been  entered  into  has  not 
received  your  sanction? — Upon  some  points  it  has  not. 

258.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  important  points  which  you  have  sanc- 
tioned ? — I did  not  vote  at  all ; I made  a point  of  not  voting,  except  upon  one 
occasion.  The  only  vote  I gave  was,  that  a gentleman  should  be  examined  by 
both  bodies,  who  was  to  be  what  is  called  a General  Practitioner  ; that  he  should 
be  examined  in  anatomy  and  surgery  by  us,  and  examined  by  the  other  com- 
petent body,  whatever  it  was,  in  physic,  pharmacy  and  midwifery.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  College  ot  General  Practitioners  is  an  error  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  helped  under  existing  circumstances. 

259.  The  arrangement  which  has  been  entered  into  is  founded  upon  the 

assumption. 
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assumption,  that  a new  charter  is  to  be  given  to  a body  called  the  General 
Practitioners  ? — Yes. 

260.  Do  you  agree  in  the  necessity  for  forming  such  a College  ? — No,  I do 
not  agree  in  "the  necessity  for  it ; on  the  contrary,  I think  it  will  do  harm  to  the 
public.  The  old  arrangement,  I think,  was  much  the  best ; but  there  must  be 
an  examining  body  in  physic,  pharmacy  and  midwifery,  and,  as  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  are  willing  to  give  it  up,  provided  the  other  party  can  make  their 
own  terms  with  the  Legislature,  I have  no  objection  to  it ; all  I say  is,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  take  care  that  the  public  receive  no  detriment  by 
the  arrangement. 

261.  Is  there  any  thing  in  your  charter  to  prevent  your  examining  in  medi- 
cine?—We  could  not  well  do  it  without  a new  charter  being  given  to  us,  or 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Under  it  a Court  of  Examiners  in  physic,  midwifery 
and  pharmacy  might  easily  be  formed. 

262.  Are  surgeons  of  the  army  and  navy  also  examined  by  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society? — No,  they  are  examined  by  their  own  officers  before  their  own 
boards. 

263.  Are  they  examined  medically? — Yes;  and  this  body  you  are  alluding 
to  have  acted  very  handsomely,  I must  say,  in  agreeing  to  consider  that  exami- 
nation as  their  own,  and  to  place  those  officers  upon  the  list  of  general  practi- 
tioners, if  they  desire  it. 

264.  What  are  the  distinctions  you  would  recommend  between  the  education 
of  a physician  and  a surgeon? — It  is  a very  different  education,  after  a certain 
point;  a physician  must  learn  anatomy,  and  all  other  elementary  things,  like  a 
surgeon  ; and  then  he  devotes  his  attention  to  those  points  which  are  more 
entirely  to  come  under  his  notice ; he  ought  to  learn  both,  and  then  he  takes 
the  line  which  pleases  him.  It  is  very  much  like  the  law,  where  men  choose 
to  go  one  to  the  Chancery  bar  and  the  other  to  the  Common  Law  bar. 

265.  Up  to  the  age  of  22,  the  usual  period  of  examination,  would  you  make 
any  important  distinction  between  the  education  of  a surgeon  and  of  a 
physician? — None  ; I should  say  the  change  should  take  place  after  the  end  of 
the  21st  year. 

266.  Is  not  the  practice  of  persons  who  call  themselves  surgeons  in  a great 
measure  medical  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  surgery  and  what  is  physic 
in  the  present  day,  beyond  the  general  outline  of  things. 

267.  No  line  of  distinction  which  can  be  uniformly  observed  can  be  drawn  ? 
— No ; every  one  knows  that  a broken  leg  does  not  go  to  a physician  ; but  it 
is  a disputed  point  whether  erysipelas  belongs  to  a physician  or  surgeon.  The 
physician  claims  a syphilitic  disease ; if  it  affect  a man’s  throat,  I claim  it  as 
mine  ; but  we  never  dispute  about  those  things  ; we  cure  our  patients  together 
in  the  best  way  we  can. 

268.  When  you  are  sent  for  to  a consultation,  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
ascertaining  before  you  go  whether  it  is  a medical  or  a surgical  case  ? — No; 
no  one  thinks  of  asking  such  a question.  I am  going  to  meet  two  doctors  on 
the  case  of  a stranger  when  I leave  this  place ; but  I do  not  know  at  all  what 
the  nature  of  the  case  is. 

269.  Supposing  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  of  some  internal  malady, 
without  any  external  appearances,  should  you  in  that  case  decline  to  act  as  a 
surgeon  ? — If  I thought  I was  capable  of  curing  the  disease,  I should  attempt 
it  ; if  I thought  I was  not,  I should  desire  them  to  send  for  some  one  else. 

270.  Would  you  try  ? — I might,  or  I might  not ; I should  not  attend  a person 
with  small  pox  ; I should  say,  “ you  have  sent  for  the  wrong  person  ; I will  order 
you  something  for  the  present ; but  I recommend  you  to  send  for  a physician.  ’ 

271.  The  small  pox  is  considered  a medical  disease,  notwithstanding  its 
external  appearances  ; is  it  ? — Yes. 

272.  You  have  stated,  that  you  would  not  expose  to  any  penalty  persons 
who  practise  as  unqualified  practitioners  ? — I have  said,  I think,  that  they  ought 
to  take  out  a license,  and  be  marked  as  “ irregular  unqualified  practitioners 
and  that  then,  if  the  public  choose  to  employ  them,  they  may. 

273.  Do  you  consider  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  and  the  public  safety, 
that  a parent  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  child  to  such  an  unqualified  person  ? 
— I think  the  public  should  do  as  they  please  ; they  will,  whatever  the  law  may 
say. 

274.  Then,  whence  the  necessity  of  your  College  ? — To  provide  qualified 
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people,  and  that  the  public  may  know  them  by  the  diploma,  which  they  hang 
up,  if  they  please  ; by  it,  marking  as  irregular  unqualified  practitioners  those 
who  have  it  not ; I would  let  people  go  where  they  please. 

275.  If  such  a person  were  to  practise  without  advertising  himself  as  an 
unqualified  man,  what  penalty  would  you  impose  upon  him  ? — Any  such  penalties 
as  the  law  might  impose;  I do  not  know  what  the  rate  of  penalty  might  be, 
whether  hi.  or  10/. ; more  or  less. 

276.  You  would  impose  a penalty  upon  him  unless  he  did  publicly  placard 
or  advertise  that  he  was  an  unqualified  person? — He  should  put  over  his  door 
that  he  was  Mr.  So-and-so,  an  unqualified  practitioner,  upon  every  prescription 
he  wrote,  or  upon  every  card  he  issued,  he  should  write  the  same  ; and  I would 
not  allow  him  to  make  a demand  in  law  for  anything,  nor  allow  him  to  give 
a certificate,  nor  allow  him  to  be  appointed  to  any  office  whatever  filled  by  a 
surgeon,  physician  or  apothecary ; nor  should  he  call  himself  by  any  of  those 
names,  but  he  should  be  an  irregular  unqualified  practitioner,  incapable  of 
procuring  his  money  or  doing  any  thing  but  just  what  people  asked  him 
to  do. 


277.  If  he  were  so  to  placard  himself,  do  not  you  believe  there  would  be  a 
great  many  who  would  still  apply  to  such  a man,  and  that  thus  the  lives  of  a 
great  many  people  might  be  sacrificed  ? — They  will  do  the  same  whether 
or  not.  If  you  raise  the  qualification  of  men,  as  you  are  going  to  do,  beyond 
a certain  point,  the  public  cannot  be  supplied,  and  if  no  man  is  to  practise  but 
Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  living  10  or  12  miles  off,  what  is  an  unfortunate  person  to  do 
in  those  circumstances?  he  cannot  employ  the  quack,  and  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  regular  practitioner ; but  if  you  allow  an  inferior  class  of  persons  to 
what  is  called  general  practitioners,  you  would  have  the  poor  in  some  degree 
supplied;  that  is  the  great  point  Government  must  attend  to,  that  the  poor 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  advice  which  they  need  ; therefore  I think 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  not  be  abolished. 

278.  Chairman.']  You  are  afraid,  by  raising  too  high  the  qualification  of 
regular  practitioners,  you  may  drive  the  poor  to  seek  the  assistance  of  persons 
who  are  unqualified? — They  will  be  obliged  to  do  so  ; they  will  be  obliged  to 
go  to  chemists  and  druggists,  who  now  practise  to  a great  extent ; and  as  they 
are  totally  unqualified,  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  out  of  their  own  shops. 

279.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Is  not  the  proposal  which  is  now  made,  to  institute 
another  body,  and  compelling  the  mass  of  the  practitioners  to  be  examined 
before  that  body  as  well  as  their  own,  calculated  to  increase  the  expense  of 
medical  education  ? — Certainly,  and  to  raise  it  so  much  that  the  poor  will  not 
be  supplied. 

280.  That  is  a point  you  do  not  concur  in? — No,  not  exactly ; I should  wish 
to  have  a class  of  practitioners  as  they  have  been  before,  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries acting  independently  of  each  other,  and,  as  far  as  can  be,  making  them 
take  both  diplomas. 

281.  Do  you  discover  any  objection  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  being  at  the 
head  of  the  great  mass  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country  ? — None  : 
that,  however,  is  a question  which  is  painful  to  me  to  answer,  because  it  does 
not  allow  me  to  convey  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  ; the  whole  body  wished  it 
until  the  charter  granted  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  offended 
them  ; angry  at  the  insult  offered  them,  they  formed  the  National  Institute, 
which  they  would  never  have  done  had  they  obtained  redress  for  what  had 
been  done  by  the  new  charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  I am  satisfied  if 
that  charter  were  abrogated,  and  a new  one  formed  upon  sound  principles, 
three-fourths  of  those  gentlemen  would  wish  to  come  back  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

282.  And  you  consider  that  advisable  ? — Certainly  ; they  wish  it  themselves. 

283.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  National  Institute? — No  ; 
there  may  be  a couple  ot  thousands,  or  there  may  be  four,  or  there  may  be  less  ; 
the  body  of  surgeons  in  this  country  is  about  12,000. 

284.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Do  not  \rou  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  profession,  if  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  great  body  of  the  members  could  be 
entirely  removed  ? — Certainly. 

285.  And  that  College  become  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  great  body  of 
the  profession  in  this  country  ?— Certainly. 

286.  Do 
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286.  Do  not  you  consider  that  their  being  connected  with  a college  of  a lower 
^rade  would  be  likely  to  lessen  them  in  the  public  estimation  ?— They  do  not 
propose  that  it  shall  be  of  a lower  grade,  but  an  equal  grade. 

287.  Is  not  it  proposed  in  the  document  to  which  I have  referred,  that  the 
College  shall  be  called  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  not  the  College 
of  Surgeons  ? — 111  the  first  place,  I do  not  profess  to  know  what  a general 
practitioner  is  myself,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  a college  of  a 
lower  grade. 

288.  Would  you  yourself  give  your  support  to  a college  of  equal  rank  and 
privilege  and  influence  with  your  own  ? — It  must  be  so,  if  it  is  established  ; that 
is  a matter  for  the  Government,  and  not  for  me,  to  consider  ; if  it  is  made  so,  I 
cannot  help  it. 

289.  Have  not  you  objected  to  the  establishment  of  such  a college  ? — I have  not 
objected  to  it;  I would  rather  the  points  in  dispute  were  amicably  adjusted. 

290.  Do  not  you  recollect  a document  which  was  issued  from  your  College, 
bearing  your  own  name,  amongst  others,  in  which  the  strongest  objections  were 
offered  to  the  establishment  of  such  a college  ? — Because  a man’s  name  is  upon 
a paper,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  in  the  majority  who  issue  that  paper  ; my 
name  may  be  seen  as  having  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council  which  have 
taken  place  lately,  and  I may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  agreed  to  the  things 
which  I have  objected  to  here. 

291.  The  signing  of  the  paper  was  your  own  voluntary  act,  was  it  not? — 
No  one  signed  the  paper.  The  members  present  are  enumerated ; the  opinion 
nf  the  majority  only  is  furnished ; I should  be  very  glad  if  the  majority7  and 
minority  were  shown  to  the  public  on  all  occasions.  I think  that  public  meetings 
should  be  public. 

292.  Do  you  see  any  insuperable  obstacle  which  presents  itself  to  a perfect 
reconciliation  taking  place  between  the  Council  and  the  10,000  members  of 
that  College? — There  are  some  who  would  not  agree  to  any7  thing,  unless  there 
was  a new  body  formed ; but  I think  the  greater  part,  probably  8,000  or  9.000 
of  the  members,  would  be  delighted  to  return  to  the  College,  and  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  it,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms. 

293.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.~\  When  you  say,  in  your  last  answer,  “ return  to  the 
College,”  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  a body7  of  9,000  can  be  said 
to  have  left  the  College? — I think  48  out  of  every7  50  men  in  the  College  are 
displeased  with  the  charter  granted  to  the  College,  and  its  results,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  would,  to-morrow,  join  the  body  of  general  practitioners, 
as  it  is  called,  in  consequence  of  the  grievances  they  think  they  have  sustained 
under  it. 

294.  Without  pressing  you  too  closely  upon  the  proportions  you  have  now 
stated  to  the  Committee,  do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  sup- 
posing the  general  body  of  surgeons  to  be  12,500,  any  thing  like  the  proportion 
of  24  out  of  25,  being  what  you  have  stated,  48  out  of  50,  have  left  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  are  prepared  to  return  to  it? — I say,  that  I think  48 
out  of  every  50  members  of  the  College  have  strenuously  objected  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  under  the  late  charter ; and  if  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  charter  were  removed,  48  out  of  50  of  these  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied ; they  have  not  left,  in  fact,  they  have  only7  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction. 

295.  The  phrase  “ return  to  the  College  ” almost  implied  a previous  leaving? 
— A return  to  their  allegiance,  I will  say. 

296.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  You  stated  in  your  last  examination  that  you  thought 
the  colleges  could  make  an  efficient  public  register  ? — Yes. 

297.  Will  you  state  on  whom  the  duty  should  devolve,  in  your  opinion,  of 
forming  a general  register  ?—  Upon  the  Secretaries  ; I would  only  have  a register 
for  England  in  England  ; a register  for  Scotland  in  Scotland  ; and  a register  for 
Ireland  in  Ireland.  That  being  the  case,  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  branches 
might  unite,  and  make  a register. 

298.  You  mean  that  the  Secretaries  might  make  a separate  register,  and  also 
a general  register  ? — Yes  ; if  ordered  by7  Parliament  to  do  it. 

299.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  plan  of  registration  contained  in  the 
Medical  Registration  Bill  of  1847  ? — The  only  thing  I objected  to  in  that  plan 
was,  that  in  it  you  placed  all  the  three  grades  upon  the  same  footing ; it  allowed  a 
gentleman  who  was  an  apothecary  to  act  as  a surgeon,  which  he  was  not 
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entitled  to  do  ; and,  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  made  a surgeon  act  as  a phy- 
sician, and  it  gave  a colour  to  his  being  considered  as  such.  I propose  that 
every  man  should  be  placed  in  the  situation  which  he  has  obtained  by 
examination,  and  no  other ; I do  not  object  to  people  interfering  a little 
with  each  other,  but  they  should  not  be  publicly  declared  to  be  alike. 

300.  Chairman.']  Publicly  you  would  maintain  a distinction  between  the  three 
great  classes  of  the  medical  profession  ? — Yes. 

301.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Do  not  you  find  that  the  sources  whence  the  qualification 
of  the  parties  are  derived  are  distinctly  specified  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Bill 
referred  to  ? — I do  not  object  to  that ; it  is  to  the  inside  of  the  Bill  I object  ; 
and  even  the  schedule  is  a great  deal  more  bulky  than  is  necessary  ; it  might  be 
done  with  half  the  space  and  half  the  trouble  by  putting  the  name  and  simply 
the  initials  denoting  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

302.  Do  not  you  consider  the  qualification  should  be  specified  ? — So  as  to 
be  intelligible. 

303.  Is  any  more  than  that  done?—  It  might  be  done  more  shortly,  but  it  is 
only  a few  sheets  of  paper  more  ; it  is  of  no  importance. 

304.  Do  you  see  anything  objectionable  to  this  form  ? — Not  if  it  is  taken 
alone,  and  not  connected  with  anything  else. 

305.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  form  of  the  annual  certificate? — I do 
object  to  that  seriously;  the  word  “medicine”  I understand  in  the  strict  sense 
as  meaning  the  practice  of  physic,  but  it  does  not  do  so  publicly  ; it  means  every 
thing,  physic,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  and  everything  belonging  to  them ; 
separate  distinctions  have  been  made,  such  as  the  practice  of  physic,  the  practice 
of  surgery,  and  the  practice  of  pharmacy  ; a certificate  should  say  the  individual 
is  qualified  to  practise  as  a surgeon  or  a physician,  or  a general  practitioner, 
as  the  case  may  be  ; but  it  does  not  do  so,  and  that  is  what  the  Colleges  have 
objected  to,  as  pounding  11s  all  up  in  the  same  mortar,  in  fact. 

306.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  did  not  see  any  distinction  which  should 
be  made  in  the  education  of  a physician  and  a surgeon  ? — In  the  first  part  of  it, 
up  to  the  age  of  21  only. 

307.  If  their  education  be  the  same,  and  their  competence  has  been  tested 
by  an  efficient  examination,  why  would  you  not  confer  upon  them  equal  rights  ? 
— I have  not  said  I would  not  confer  upon  them  equal  rights  ; I have  only  said 
that  each  man  should  be  described  in  his  particular  character. 

308.  Does  not  this  certificate  state  whence  he  has  derived  his  education  ; in 
other  words,  does  not  it  state  to  what  College  he  belongs  ? — The  objection  is  to 
the  word  “medicine”;  that  he  is  entitled  to  practise  “medicine,”  which  is  a 
generic  term  for  everything  which,  by  holding  only  one  of  those  three  qualifica- 
tions, be  is  not  entitled  to  do. 

309.  You  admit  that  a consulting  surgeon  does  practise  as  a physician  ? — Not 
always. 

310.  And  that  he  prescribes  for  the  cure  of  internal  diseases  ? — He  may,  but 
he  does  not  always  do  it,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  known  as  such,  unless  the 
public  have  confidence  in  him. 

31 1 . Will  not  the  public  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  by  observing  in  the 
annual  certificate  to  which  College  he  belongs? — The  public  would  never  look 
at  that  paper  at  all ; the  public  will  not  buy  the  register. 

312.  Though  you  would  not  punish  an  unqualified  practitioner  who  assumes 
to  undertake  the  treatment  of  disease,  you  would  not  allow  a surgeon  to  practise 
as  a physician,  ora  physician  to  practise  as  a surgeon  ? — Let  them  practise  in 
any  way  they  like,  but  I would  not  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  declare  they  were 
competent  to  do  so  ; I would  allow  every  man  his  perfect  freedom  of  action. 

313.  Chairman.]  You  object  to  that  form  of  registration,  because  the  word 
“ medicine”  is  a word  which  is  equivocal  in  itself,  not  importing  any  one  of  the 
three  branches,  and  therefore  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  class  to  which 
the  person  belongs  ? — Exactly  so. 

314.  Have  you  or  not  an  objection  to  a party  practising  physic  and  surgery 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  is  duly  qualified  for  both,  and  adding  to  that  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  also,  if  he  is  duly  qualified  for  it? — None  in  the  world. 

315=  You  have  no  objection  to  a party  having  in  his  own  person  the  qualifica- 
tions to  practise  medicine  in  all  its  three  branches  ? — None  in  the  world,  provided 
he  has  the  proper  qualification  for  each. 

316.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  Your  impression  is,  that  the  public  will  not  buy  the 
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register ; is  it  vour  impression,  that  those  who  framed  the  plan  of  registration 
which  has  been  just  exhibited  to  you,  mean  that  the  party  entered  in  the 
register,  whether  deriving  his  assumed  qualification  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  or  from  the  Apothecaries 
Company,  or  from  any  other  source  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  permitted  to 
affix  to  his  brass  plate  or  over  his  shop  door  the  words  “ Licensed  to  practise 
Medicine,”  and  that  while  such  a description  will  unduly  elevate  unqualified 
practitioners,  it  would  degrade  the  qualified  practitioners  ? — I would  not  allow 
any  body  to  put  up  that  he  was  allowed  to  practise  medicine  ; he  should  say 
he  was  allowed  to  practise  physic  or  surgery,  or  pharmacy  or  midwifery,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

317.  That  is  another  objection  you  entertain  to  the  form  of  registration 
appended  to  the  Bill  of  1847? — It  is  the  only  objection,  in  fact. 

318.  Colonel  Mure.']  If  a man  has  gone  through  an  education  for  all  the  three 
branches,  you  would  not  object  to  his  putting  upon  his  plate  that  he  was  com- 
petent to  practise  in  all  three  ? — Certainly  not ; that  is  the  object  now  desired 
to  be  attained,  by  their  being  called  general  practitioners  in  those  four 
branches. 

319.  Sir  Henry  Halford.]  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  plan  of  regis- 
tration put  in  by  Dr.  Hawkins  ?—  I have  not  looked  at  it  since  the  Committee  last 
met,  some  months  ago  ; 1 thought  it  a very  fair  kind  of  registration  ; I thought 
it  would  answer  the  purpose  ; nobody  buys  a register  of  surgeons  but  the 
members  themselves ; the  public,  generally,  never  care  what  is  the  qualification 
of  a doctor,  if  they  think  him  a good  one. 

320.  Colonel  Mure.]  You  mentioned  that  you  considered  that  the  same  edu- 
cation which  qualified  for  a surgeon  would  qualify  for  a physician? — I said,  up 
to  a certain  age,  up  to  the  age  of  21  or  22. 

321.  You  speak  of  the  first  examination? — They  pass  different  examinations, 
In  the  University  of  Paris  they  undergo  the  same  education  up  to  a certain  point ; 
that  point  is  up  to  the  examination.  The  gentleman  who  is  to  pass  in  physic 
writes  his  thesis  in  physic ; others  in  surgery.  There  may  be  some  little  addi- 
tional surgical  education,  or  some  little  medical  education  ; but  they  pass  through 
pretty  nearly  the  same  course  there. 

322.  You  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  any  gentleman  who  completed 
his  whole  education  in  each  branch  obtaining  a qualification,  either  as  surgeon  of 
physician,  as  he  pleased,  or  as  both  if  he  liked  ? — I am  a doctor  of  physic  as  well 
as  a surgeon,  and  I am  entitled  to  practise  both  if  I please.  Many  of  our  English 
gentlemen  wish  to  give  up  the  term  of  apothecary.  Unless  they  are  40  years  or 
age  the  College  of  Physicians  here  will  not  give  them  a license  to  practise  physic 
alone,  and  then  they  will  not  dub  them  doctors.  Therefore,  those  English  gen- 
tlemen go  to  St.  Andrew’s  ; and  that  is  the  evil  of  St.  Andrew’s,  that  they  have 
not  a regular  school.  English  gentlemen  go  down,  and  are  there  examined,  I 
dare  say,  very  well  and  very  fairly,  and  they  get  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  then  they 
come  back  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  having  obtained  the  title  of  Doctor, 
the  College  of  Physicians  will  then  admit  them  for  the  purpose  of  practising. 
That  is  a proceeding  which  I think  the  Legislature  should  do  away  with,  by  stating, 
that  after  a man  has  qualified  himself  under  certain  regulations,  he  should  be 
admitted  a Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  after  examination. 

fr 
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323.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — Yes. 

324.  And  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I am  ; and  I am  a fellow 
and  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

325.  Do  you  hold  any  officein  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — I am  a member 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  ; and,  at  this  time,  deputy  master  of  the  society. 

326.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  constitution 
of  the  body  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — The  Society  of  Apothecaries  was 
constituted  under  a Charter  granted  in  1617,  by  James  1st ; the  society  consists 
of  a Master,  two  Wardens  and  a Court  of  Assistants,  to  whom  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  society  are  entrusted  ; the  Master,  the  two  Wardens  and  21 
Assistants  form  the  Court  of  Assistants  ; the  livery  consists  of  150,  and  the 
yeomanry  of  an  indefinite  number,  being  the  other  members  of  the  society. 

327.  That  is  the  constitution  under  the  Charter  of  James  1st? — Yes. 
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328.  Has  that  been  altered  or  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
been  successively  passed  in  favour  of  your  body  ? —It  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Act  of  1815. 

329.  How  are  the  yeomanry  elected  ?— Parties  are  admitted  to  the  yeomanry 
by  a claim  of  parentage  ; that  is,  by  being  sons  of  members  of  the  society,  by 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  a member  of  the  society;  and 
admission  is  also  obtained  into  the  society  by  purchase  ; the  terms,  therefore, 
are  by  birth,  by  servitude,  and  by  redemption,  as  it  is  called. 

33°-  Is  there  an  examination  before  the  admission  of  any  party  as  a yeoman 
upon  either  of  those  grounds  ? — There  used  to  be  an  examination  upon  the- 
admission  of  a member  of  the  society  ; subsequent  to  the  Act  of  1815  there 
has  not  been  uniformly  an  examination. 

331.  In  what  cases  is  an  examination  made,  and  in  what  cases  is  it  dispensed 
with  ? — An  examination  has  not  been  made  in  any  case  subsequently  to  1815  ; 
it  was  made  prior  to  1815. 

332.  Do  you  admit  without  examination  ? — Not  without  examination,  inas- 
much as  those  who  claim  from  apprenticeship  undergo  an  examination  before 
the  Court  of  Examiners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1815. 

333.  Upon  what  occasion  do  they  undergo  that  examination  ? — When  they 
obtain  their  qualification  for  practice. 

334.  In  the  other  two  cases  do  you  admit  without  examination,  where  the 
claim  is  from  parentage  and  purchase? — Yes. 

335.  May  any  man  obtain  admission  as  a yeoman  upon  purchase,  without 
any  qualification? — Many  years  have  passed  without  any  party  being  sa 
admitted  ; I have  no  knowledge  of  any  person  being  so  admitted  myself  ;*T  do 
not  think  any  individual  would  be  admitted  who  was  not  a legally  qualified 
apothecary. 

336.  Since  the  date  of  the  Act,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  the  kind? — 
I do  not  know  of  any  ; since  I have  been  a member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
there  has  been  none. 

337.  Since  when  have  you  been  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  ? — Since 
1840. 

338.  In  the  case  of  parentage,  is  any  test  of  qualification  required  ? — Not  at 
present. 

339.  Is  that  since  the  Act  of  1815  ? — Subsequently  to  the  Act  of  1815,  it  was 
considered  that  no  person  would  have  a claim  to  admission  to  the  society  who 
was  not  an  apothecary  qualified  by  the  Act  of  1815;  but  doubts  having  been 
entertained  upon  the  subject,  a case  was  drawn  up  by  the  solicitor  of  the  society, 
and  it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Knowles,  the  Common  Serjeant  of  the  city,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  municipal  law,  and  his  opinion,  which  can 
be  laid  before  the  Committee,  states  decidedly,  that  that  limitation  could  not,  in 
accordance  with  the  municipal  rights,  be  acted  on  ; and  subsequently  to  this 
opinion,  parties  have  been  admitted  on  the  claim  of  parentage  who  were  not 
qualified  as  legal  practitioners. 

340.  Were  those  parties  admitted  without  any  test,  by  examination  or 
otherwise,  as  to  their  qualification? — Subsequently  to  that  opinion,  they  have 
been  admitted  without  any  examination. 

341.  In  all  other  cases,  you  require  the  qualification  of  being  licensed  medical 
practitioners? — I believe  no  person,  whether  by  purchase  or  under  any 
circumstances,  except  from  birth,  is  admitted,  without  having  been  previously 
examined. 

342.  Examined  by  your  body? — Yes;  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
society. 

343.  How  are  the  livery  elected  ? — The  lively  are  elected  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  from  the  yeomanry,  upon  vacancies  occurring  by  death. 

344.  How  are  the  Court  of  Assistants  elected? — They  are  elected  from  the 
livery  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  themselves. 

345.  How  is  the  master  elected  ? — The  master  is  elected  also  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants  from  their  own  body. 

346.  And  the  two  wardens  ? — And  the  two  wardens  likewise.  The  usual 
course  is  for  a gentleman  to  be  elected  as  junior  warden  for  one  year,  and  the 
succeeding  year  as  senior  warden,  and  the  usual  practice  is,  that  the  senior 
warden  becomes  the  third  year  the  master. 

347.  Does  he  generally  hold  the  office  of  master  for  more  than  one  year? — 

Generally, . 
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Generally,  he  holds  it  for  one  year  only  ; instances  have  occurred  where  re- 
elections  have  taken  place  the  succeeding  year. 

348.  There  is  nothing  in  your  foundation  to  prevent  it  ? — No. 

34Q.  Who  are  the  examining  body  bv  whom  licenses  are  granted? — The 
examiners  are  elected  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  annually,  from  such  members 
of  the  society  as  are  legally  qualified  to  practise,  and  have  been  members  of  the 
society  for  10  years. 

350.  Whether  those  members  are  members  of  the  livery  or  of  the  yeomanry  ? 
— Whether  of  the  livery  or  of  the  yeomanry. 

3,51.  How  many  Examiners  have  you? — Twelve. 

352.  What  are  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  under 
their  Charter,  or  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I know  of  no  other  privileges 
than  those  that  arise  from  connexion  with  the  Society  as  one  of  the  municipal 
corporations  of  the  city,  except  the  privilege  of  being  elected  as  a member  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  immediate  administration  of 
the  Act  of  1815. 

353.  With  respect  to  practice,  what  are  your  privileges? — None  whatever. 

354.  Have  you  no  exclusive  right  of  practice  belonging  to  the  body? — No. 

355.  Neither  in  London  nor  out  of  London  ? — Neither  in  London  nor  out  of 
London,  so  far  as  I know. 

356.  Can  any  body  practise  as  a general  practitioner  without  the  license  of 
the  Apothecaries  Company  ? — Not  since  the  Act  of  1815,  they  cannot  practise 
as  apothecaries. 

357.  Nor  as  general  practitioners? — Certainly  not,  inasmuch  as  the  functions 
of  the  apothecary  form  an  essential  part  of  the  functions  of  the  general 
practitioner. 

358.  Can  the  members  of  the  body  itself,  the  yeomanry  and  the  livery,  prac- 
tise without  a license  from  the  bodv? — They  require  a license  under  the  Act  of 
1815. 

359.  Equally  ? — Certainly. 

360.  Then  nobody,  whether  belonging  to  your  body  or  not,  can  practise  as. 
an  apothecary  without  receiving  your  license? — They  cannot  legally. 

361.  Any  other  privileges  which  belong  to  the  members  of  the  corporation 
are  those  which  arise  from  an  interest  in  your  funds,  or  the  honour  belonging 
to  the  society  either  as  examiners,  or  wardens,  or  assistants? — Exactly  so. 

362.  If  any  body  practises  without  a license  front  your  company,  what  penal- 
ties does  he  incur? — He  is  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1815. 
It  has  been  recently  ascertained  by  a case  laid  before  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  that  persons  practising  without  a license,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  the 
society,  are  amenable  to  the  law,  and  may  be  punished  as  committing  a mis- 
demeanor. The  Act  likewise  imposes  certain  penalties  in  addition  for  prac- 
tising without  a certificate  of  qualification. 

363.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  that  Act  is  enforced  to  the  extent 
of  inflicting  those  penalties? — To  a very  limited  extent. 

364.  Is  it  enforced  in  London  and  out  of  London  ? — It  has  been  enforced 
in  many  instances  in  the  provinces  and  in  London  likewise. 

365.  At  whose  instance  has  it  been  enforced? — A communication  has,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  made  to  the  society  respecting  persons  practising  illegally ; 
and,  so  soon  as  the  society  has  obtained  such  evidence  as  in  the  opinion  of 
their  legal  advisers  would  justify  a prosecution,  a prosecution  has  been  pro- 
ceeded with. 

366.  Can  a prosecution  proceed  at  the  instance  of  any  one  but  the  society 
itself,  or  some  person  authorized  by  them  ? — It  was  supposed,  at  the  time  to 
which  I allude,  that  the  society  alone  could  carry  on  a prosecution,  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  any  party  may  carry  on  a prosecution. 

3O7.  By  a qui  tain  action  ? — Yes. 

368.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  any  qui  tain  prosecutions  have 
been  instituted  in  any  number? — Not  in  any  number;  there  was  one,  I think, 
at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  I hold  in  my  hand  a paper,  containing  a commu- 
nication made  by  the  society,  with  reference  to  the  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-general,  and  another  counsel,  as  to  the  more  extended  powers, 
which  were  found  at  that  time  to  be  given  by  the  Act  of  1815. 

369.  Do  they  find  that  the  Act  of  1815,  with  its  power  of  prosecution,  not 
vested  in  the  society,  but  extending  to  the  form  of  a qui  tain  action,  represses 
the  practice  of  apothecaries  where  it  is  not  carried  on  under  the  license  of  your 
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society  ? — The  Act,  as  administered,  has  not  succeeded  in  fully  checking 
illegal  practice. 

370.  Has  it  succeeded  considerably  in  checking  it; — It  has,  to  a great  degree, 
but  not  to  the  extent  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  do. 

371.  Neither  in  London  nor  in  the  provinces? — Neither  in  London  nor  in 
the  provinces,  till  recently,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense  which 
necessarily  attends  each  particular  action. 

372.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  your  Examiners  grant  licenses; 
what  is  required  of  a candidate  who  comes  before  you  for  examination  in 
respect  of  previons  education? — The  Act  requires  that  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  such  examination  for  a certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary 
unless  he  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years  to  an 
apothecary,  and  unless  he  shall  produce  testimonials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  Court  of  Examiners  of  a sufficient  medical  education,  and  of  good  moral, 
conduct;  that  is  the  requirement  of  the  Act  ot  1815.  Under  that  clause 
which  requires  a testimonial  of  sufficient  medical  education,  a latitude  has  been 
allowed  to  the  Court  of  Examiners  to  make  such  requirements  as  may  appear 
to  them  just  and  expedient  as  regards  the  course  of  previous  study,  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  presenting  himself  for  examination.  I have  in  my  hand 
a copy  of  the  regulations  which  are,  at  this  time,  in  force  upon  the  subject, 
and  which  must  be  complied  with,  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  a license 
to  practise. 

373.  What  is  the  date  of  those  regulations  ? — This  is  dated  August  1846, 
but  I think  these  regulations  are  published' annually,  and  in  1847  no  alteration 
took  place  in  the  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

374.  Were  the  regulations  previous  to  those  you  hold  in  your  hand  of  much 
the  same  character,  or  was  there  any  considerable  alteration  made? — The 
regulation  for  the  study  of  medical  students  has  been  progressively  extending 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1815.  In  the  first  instance,  the  course  of  study 
was  limited,  and  the  examination  was  conducted  with  great  forbearance.  The 
time  of  study  has  been  progressively  extended,  and  the  number  of  subjects 
required  to  be  studied  have  been  increased,  and  the  examinations  have  alto- 
gether taken  a wider  range,  and  there  has  been  a progressive  increase  of  their 
strictness. 

375.  Does  your  present  curriculum  include  surgery? — No. 

376.  Have  you  any  objection  to  communicate  to  the  Committee  the  regu- 
lations which  are  in  force  now  ? — Certainly  not. 


[ The  J Fitness  read  the  same,  as  follows :] 

“ Course  of  Study. — Every  candidate  whose  attendance  on  lectures  commenced  on  or 
after  the  1st  of  October  1835,  must  have  attended  the  following  lectures  and  medical  prac- 
tice during  not  less  than  three  winter  and  two  summer  sessions;  each  winter  session  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  six  months,  and  to  commence  not  sooner  than  the  1st  nor  later  than 
the  15th  of  October,  and  each  summer  session  to  extend  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st 
of  July  : 


First  year 


Second  year 


Third  year 


Winter  Session 

- ( 

. Summer  Session 


' Winter  Session 

- < 

Summer  Session 


Winter  Session 


Chemistry. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ; this  course  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
attended  in  the  summer. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

' Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations. 

- Dissections. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Medical  Practice.* 

f Medical  Practice.* 

- \ Forensic  Medicine  and  Practical  Chemistry. 

I Morbid  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

j Dissections. 

: Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
j Medical  Practice.* 

I Morbid  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Medicine. 


* Twelve  months  of  the  medical  practice  must  be  at  a recognized  hospital,  and  six  months  either 
at  a recognized  hospital  or  at  a recognized  dispensary. 

“ Midwifery, 
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« Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  two  courses,  in  separate  sessions, 
and  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  first  winter  session. 

“ Practical  Midwifery,  at  any  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  course  of  Midwifery 
Lectures. 

“ The  above  course  of  study  may  be  extended  over  a longer  period  than  three  winter  and 
two  summer  sessions,  provided  the  lectures  and  medical  practice  are  attended  in  the  order 
prescribed.  The  Court  particularly  request  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  increasing- 
importance  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.” 

377.  Will  you  also  favour  the  Committee  with  those  that  were  first  passed 
after  the  Act  of  1815,  so  that  the  Committee  may  see  the  two  extremes  ? — The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  on 
the  31st  July  1815,  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Act:— “The  court 
announced  that  the  candidate  would  be  expected  to  possess  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  produce  the  testimonials  of  having 
attended  two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology;  two  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ; one  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry;  one  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica  ; a certificate  of  attend- 
ance for  six  months,  at  least,  on  the  medical  practice  of  some  public  hospital, 
infirmary  or  dispensary  : and  intimation  was  given  that  the  examination  would 
be, — 1.  In  translating  parts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis  and  physicians’ 
prescriptions  ; 2.  In  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  ; 3.  In  pharmaceutical 
chemistry ; 4.  In  the  Materia  Medica.  Limited  as  this  curriculum  may  appear  at 
the  present  time,  compared  with  what  the  court  have  since  been  able  to  require, 
it  was  all  the  court  felt  warranted  in  demanding  for  some  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  In  the  years  1826,  1827,  1828  and  1829,  additions  were 
made  to  the  course  of  study  ; in  the  year  1830  the  regulations  of  the  court  under- 
went a careful  revision,  and  the  new  and  extended  curriculum  was  prefaced  by  an 
address  to  the  students,  which  so  clearly  announces  the  principles  by  which  the 
Examiners  had  been  guided  in  their  gradual  advance  to  the  great  object  to 
which  all  their  efforts  had  been  directed,  that  any  retrospect  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  would  be  imperfect  without  it.” 

378.  From  what  have  you  read  that? — From  a “ Statement  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  on  the  subject  of  their  administration  of  the  Apothecaries  Act,” 
published  in  1844. 

379.  Is  that  statement  published  by  the  authority  of  the  society  ? — It  is. 

380.  Those  were  the  original  qualifications,  and  they  were  successively  altered 
from  year  to  year,  requiring  a more  extended  medical  education,  till  at  last  it 
has  resulted  in  the  regulations  of  1846? — Yes,  very  little  alteration  was  made 
from  the  year  1815  till  the  year  1827,  except  upon  one  point,  the  admission  of 
an  attendance  upon  the  medical  practice  of  a dispensary,  in  consequence  of  the 
hesitation  at  that  time,  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  connected  with  one  of  the 
public  hospitals,  as  to  giving  a testimonial  of  the  attendance  of  students  at  that 
hospital.  Difficulties  of  a similar  kind  having  occurred  elsewhere,  the 
attendance  upon  the  medical  practice  of  a dispensary  was  allowed  as  a substitute, 
or  in  combination  with  the  attendance  upon  the  medical  practice  of  a hospital, 
but  with  that  exception  little  alteration  was  made  till  the  year  1827.  In  July 
1827,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  year  of  service  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
which  is  elected  on  the  1st  of  August  one  year,  and  terminates  its  year’s  duty 
on  the  31st  of  July  the  succeeding  year,  the  Court  of  Examiners  took  a wide 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  experience  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  from  the 
commencement  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  them.  After  making  as  extensive 
inquiries  as  they  had  the  opportunity  of  making  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  study  of  medical  students  elsewhere,  they  commenced  a gradual  system 
of  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study,  both  as  to  the  time  and  as  to  the 
different  subjects  of  study,  and  also  as  to  the  order  in  which  those  subjects 
should  respectively  be  studied.  In  no  instance  has  any  alteration  been  made 
in  the  regulations  till  the  experience  of  the  court  satisfied  them  that  some 
alteration  was  requisite,  and  then  their  object  was  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
experience,  and  the  information  they  could  obtain  from  any  other  quarter  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  modified  regulations. 

381.  The  principal  step  towards  the  present  system  was  made  in  1827: — 
Yes  ; perhaps  I may  add,  that  until  that  time  students  were  allowed  to  take 
the  subjects  of  study  in  any  order  which  they  might  think  fit,  and  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  at  the  end  of  six  months,  or  later,  as  they  might 
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prefer ; it  was  found  that  many  came  up  within  a space  of  time  inadequate 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  that  was  required  ; the  Court  therefore 
considered  it  more  just  to  the  students  to  point  out  to  them  the  order  in  which 
they  should  pursue  their  studies,  and  to  require  a longer  period  of  study. 

382.  It  now  results  in  your  prescribing  a proper  curriculum,  both  with 
respect  to  order  and  time? — Yes,  though  susceptible  of  improvement  still. 

383.  In  what  schools  do  you  allow  this  curriculum  to  be  followed,  and  the 
information  to  be  acquired  which  it  prescribes? — In  any  British  or  Irish  school, 
and  also  in  any  continental  schools  from  which  we  can  have  satisfactory  testi- 
monials. 

384.  Of  course  you  include  the  schools  of  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin  ? — Y es. 

385.  Aberdeen? — Yes;  and  we  have  had  many  whose  studies  have  been 
conducted  almost  exclusively  in  Paris. 

386.  What  are  your  principal  schools  in  England  ?— London,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  and  York. 

387.  It  appears  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  you  require  practice  with  an 
apothecary  ; is  apprenticeship  required  ? — Apprenticeship  has  been  unfor- 
tunately found  to  be  indispensably  necessary. 

388.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  apothecary  ; does  it  involve  a 
license  by  your  society? — Yes  ; unless  in  practice  previously  to  1815,  or  unless 
the  practitioner  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  exercises  those  professsional  functions 
which  correspond  with  the  functions  of  an  apothecary  in  England.  I understand 
an  apothecary  to  be  a person  who  has  obtained  a certificate  of  qualification  from 
our  society ; apothecaries  who  were  in  practice  in  England  prior  to  the  date  of 
1815,  and  medical  practitioners  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  are  legally  exer- 
cising functions  similar  to  those  of  an  apothecary  in  England. 

389.  Do  you  admit  an  apprenticeship  to  any  apothecary  in  this  sense  as 
furnishing  a qualification  for  the  license  which  your  body  gives  ? — We  do. 

390.  What  length  of  apprenticeship  do  you  require? — The  Act  specifies  five 
years. 

391.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  actually  require  the  w hole  of  that  five  years,  and 
a certificate  that  the  apprentice  has  served  his  five  years  under  indenture? — 
That  he  has  been  apprenticed  for  that  space  of  time  ; but  as  to  the  particular 
way  of  serving,  no  inquiry  is  made.  It  is  inferred  that  the  apprentice  is  in  the 
relation  of  a pupil  to  the  apothecary,  who  is  to  direct  his  studies,  both  theo- 
retical or  practical,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  best,  so  that  they  still  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  society. 

392.  Do  you  require  a certificate  of  good  behaviour  from  the  master  ? — 
Certainly. 

393.  And  proficiency  ? — No  ; that  is  to  be  tested  by  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

394.  Simply  of  good  behaviour  ? — That  he  has  fairly  fulfilled  his  indentures, 
and  that  his  moral  conduct  has  been  satisfactory;  it  is  considered  that  the 
apprenticeship  has  thus  been  enabled  to  exercise  a beneficial,  moral,  as  well  as 
professional  influence  upon  the  apprentice. 

395.  Can  you  in  any  case  admit  without  a certificate  of  the  obligations  im- 
plied in  the  indenture  being  fulfilled  ? — Many  students  are  admitted  to  exa- 
mination without  indenture,  the  Court  of  Examiners  being  satisfied  with  cer- 
tificates and  testimonials  stating  that  the  relation  of  the  student  to  the  prac- 
titioner corresponded  substantially  with  the  relation  of  an  apprentice  to  a 
practitioner  when  under  indenture. 

396.  You  do  not  require  apprenticeship  absolutely  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word? — Not  to  be  testified  by  an  indenture. 

397.  What  is  your  substitute  for  that  proper  apprenticeship  ? — A testimonial 
of  the  student  having  acted  in  the  relation  of  an  apprentice  to  the  practitioner 
for  the  term  of  five  years ; it  was  considered  very  early  that  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  was  an  inconvenience,  and  might  be 
occasionally  an  injury ; it  was  thought  there  might  have  been  even  an  error  in 
the  copying  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  word  “and”  substituted  for  the 
word  “ or,”  but  on  reference  it  was  found  that  the  apprenticeship  was  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  that  the  testimonial  of  a sufficient  medical  education 
was  required  to  be  in  addition  to  the  apprenticeship. 

398.  What  you  have  now  said  would  apply  to  a person  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  corporation  as  a proper  member,  equally7,  for  instance,  as  to 
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the  son  of  a member? — The  son  of  a member  might  be  admitted  without  being 
authorized  to  practise  at  all. 

399.  If  he  proposed  to  practise,  you  would  require  from  him  a certificate 
of  apprenticeship  equally  ? — Certainly. 

400.  That  applies  to  all  your  licentiates? — It  applies  to  all  licentiates. 

401.  Suppose  a person  proposed  to  come  before  the  Examiners,  ready  to 
undergo  the  severest  examination  with  respect  to  his  medical  proficiency,  and 
ready  to  satisfy  the  Court  of  Examiners  that  he  had  gone  through  the  curriculum 
required,  or  a more  extensive  curriculum,  but  still  unable  to  show  that  he  had 
either  served  an  apprenticeship  for  five  years,  or  had  been  an  assistant  or  pupil 
with  an  apothecary  for  five  years,  independently  of  an  indenture,  that  person 
could  not  be  taken  upon  examination  as  a candidate  for  a license? — The  Court 
of  Examiners  would  not  be  permitted  to  receive  him  ; he  would  not  become 
eligible  for  examination.  It  has  been  a subject  of  great  regret  to  the  Examiners 
and  to  the  society,  but  we  have  been  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

402.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  meant 
by  taking  as  an  equivalent  for  an  indenture  a certificate  that  the  party  has  been 
in  a corresponding  relation  to  an  apothecary  for  a period  of  five  years  ? — We 
consider  that  an  apprenticeship  places  an  apprentice  in  relation  to  the  apothe- 
cary as  a student  to  a person  who  is  to  direct  his  studies  ; and  that,  in  addition 
to  such  information  as  is  in  his  power  to  give  himself,  he  is  authorized  and 
required  to  let  his  apprentice  attend  such  medical  schools  as  will  afford  him 
the  additional  information  which  he  requires,  although  those  schools  are  distant 
from  his  residence. 

403.  Would  you  consider  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  or  of  the  regulations 
under  it,  sufficiently  complied  with,  if  a person  were  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  in 
Birmingham,  but  attended  lectures  in  a distant  town  ? — Certainly  ; if  he 
attended  lectures  in  London  even. 

404.  Or  in  Edinburgh,  during  his  apprenticeship  in  Birmingham  ? — Or  at 
Edinburgh,  during  his  apprenticeship  in  Birmingham. 

405.  Do  you  find  that  the  relaxation  on  that  construction  of  the  rules  has 
opened  a very  wide  door  for  admissions  ? — Yes;  and  it  is  productive  of  great 
practical  advantage  ; inasmuch  as  in  the  recess  of  the  schools  the  student 
generally  resides  with  the  person  to  whom  he  is  apprenticed,  and  acquires  con- 
siderable information  in  many  important  departments  of  his  profession. 

406.  You  mentioned  that  it  was  to  your  own  regret  and  the  regret  of  the 
society  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute  as  to  apprenticeship  were  so 
stringent  ; will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  upon  what  considerations  that 
feeling  of  regret  is  founded,  and  in  what  respect  you  would  wish  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  to  be  altered  so  as  to  remove  any  ground  of  complaint  ? — 
I think  that  requiring  an  apprenticeship  from  any  individual  who  has  attained 
his  majority  is  altogether  inexpedient ; and  I think  the  making  of  apprentice- 
ship compulsory  has  made  it  less  popular,  and,  in  many  instances,  has  thrown 
great  impediments  in  the  way  of  individuals,  eminently  qualified  to  become  good 
practitioners,  obtaining  the  license  of  the  society,  and  therefore  a legal  qualifi- 
cation to  practise. 

407.  There  are  three  grounds  of  objection,  that  it  may  postpone  to  too  late 
an  age,  that  it  puts  an  unnecessary  restriction  upon  the  course  of  education, 
and  that  it  excludes  persons  who  might  be  perfectly  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties,  but  who  have  not  that  preliminary  qualification  ? — Yes. 

408.  What  course  would  you  propose  in  order  to  remedy  that  ground  of 
complaint? — I would  throw  no  discredit  upon  the  apprenticeship,  but  I would 
not  make  it  compulsory.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  the  subject  is  well  under- 
stood, freed  from  the  prejudice  which  exists  at  the  present  moment,  parents  will 
see  that  it  will  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  their  children  to  be  placed 
when  at  a younger  age  than  21  in  the  relation  of  an  apprentice,  or  of  a pupil 
to  a practitioner  ; and  it  is  indispensable,  in  my  opinion,  that  that  relation  should 
exist  till  the  medical  schools  are  more  efficiently  organized  than  at  present,  and 
are  brought  more  into  accordance  with  the  colleges  of  the  old  universities. 

409.  The  schools  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  are  those  schools  which 
are  not  at  the  seat  of  a university? — None  of  the  medical  schools,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  have  had  any  collegiate  organization  whatever  ; such  a colle- 
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giate  organization  in  my  opinion  should  exist  for  the  moral  and  general  control 
of  the  students,  if  an  apprenticeship  were  not  required  or  submitted  to. 

410.  I did  not  observe  that  in  the  list  of  schools  which  you  acknowledge  as 
furnishing  proper  instruction,  you  included  the  universities  of  England  ; is  that 
the  case  ? — Certainly  ; we  receive  testimonials  from  the  universities. 

411.  According  to  your  regulations,  what  is  a recognized  medical  school ; 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  acknowledge  in  any  place  a 
medical  school  ? — We  recognize  any  school  that  is  accredited  generally  by  the 
public  as  a well-ordered  medical  school. 

412.  Have  you  any  proper  criterion  for  designating  any  place  as  containing 
a school  ? — I do  not  know  that  that  has  been  defined  specifically  ; it  is 
incidentally  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  paper  which  I have  before  me  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  different  individuals  who  are  to  give  testimonials.  The 
Court  of  Examiners  has  been  most  desirous  to  consider  every  school  as 
recognized,  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  public  as  a school. 

413.  Have  the  Examiners  generally  recognized  as  a school  of  medical  instruc- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  requirements  of  their  society,  any  place  in  which 
medical  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  or  other  means  sufficient  to  impart 
information  ?—  I will  say  generally,  that  where  a school  is  so  constituted  as  to 
afford  that  instruction  which  is  required  by  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  by 
individuals  who  are  in  possession  of  those  professional  qualifications  which  justify 
their  giving  testimonials,  the  Court  has  unanimously  recognized  that  school, 
and  received  the  testimonials  given  by  the  teachers  in  that  school. 

424.  Do  you  recognize  that  as  a school  in  which  medical  instruction  may  be 
only  partially  given,  or  given  only  in  one  department  and  not  in  another  ? — We 
have  by  no  means  restricted  the  receiving  of  testimonials  from  schools  which 
have  not  been  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  every  department ; we 
have  not  received  testimonials  from  any  of  the  provincial  schools  which  have 
not  afforded  a course  of  instruction  which  accords  with  our  own  curriculum  ; 
but  in  London,  in  addition  to  the  great  hospitals  in  which  there  are  Chairs  for 
instruction  in  every  department  required  by  the  Society,  other  schools  of 
instruction  in  particular  departments  are  recognized,  though  not  forming 
a portion  of  a school  which  is  efficient  in  all  its  departments ; the  desire  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  has  been  to  restrict  as  little  as  possible  the  teachers,  so  that 
they  individually  possess  testimonials  of  those  acquirements  which  justify  the 
Court  of  Examiners  in  receiving  the  testimonials  which  they  sign. 

415.  Your  object  has  been  to  see  that  the  curriculum  required  by  your  rules 
and  regulations  have  actually  been  traversed  by  the  students  under  good  and 
efficient  medical  instruction  ? — Yes,  and  that  with  as  little  restriction  as  possible. 

416.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  schools  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  which  you  acknowledge  ? — I cannot ; I do  not  know  what  are  the  par- 
ticular schools  which  are  recognized. 

41 7.  Is  there  a school  at  Belfast  ? —I  have  no  doubt  there  is.  In  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  in  1834  there  is  a good  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  point,  which  is  recorded  in  it. 

418.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  that  Committee  r — I did, 

419.  Mr.  IVakley .]  Many  schools  which  were  then  in  existence  have  disap- 
peared, have  not  they  ? — Many  have. 

420.  Chairman .]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  what  are 
the  existing  schools  that  are  actually  acknowledged  by  you  as  furnishing  proper 
medical  instruction  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ? — We  have  generally  considered 
that  any  school  which  is  recognized  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  by  the  authorities 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  should  be  admitted  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  without  any  inquiry  upon  their  part.  We  felt  bound  to  make 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  schools  in  England ; but  we  have 
considered  that  the  medical  authorities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  responsible 
for  the  recognition  of  schools  in  those  two  kingdoms,  and  such  schools  as  are 
recognized  by  them  have  in  consequence  been  recognized  by  us. 

421.  You  say,  the  medical  authorities  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ; what  do  you 
mean  by  the  medical  authorities? — The  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Glasgow,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in  Dublin.  We  consider  that  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  exercising  any  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

422.  You 
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422.  You  said  that  your  examination  before  1815  was  very  lenient? — 
Yes. 

423.  Has  it  become  more  strict  lately  ? — It  has  been  progressively  increasing 
in  severity  since  1815. 

424.  You  mentioned  that  in  1827  a great  step  was  made  in  requiring  more 
extensive  medical  education  ; did  you  at  the  same  time  then  increase  the  rigour 
of  your  examination  for  a license  ? — The  examination  had  been  increased  in 
strictness  a little  before ; but  it  was  found  on  reference  to  the  papers  given  in 
by  the  candidates  for  examination,  that  the  course  of  study  followed  by  them, 
when  it  was  optional,  was  so  little  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  an  efficient 
examination,  that  we  considered  ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  the  candidates, 
as  well  as  to  the  public,  to  indicate  that  course  of  study  which  was  best  cal- 
culated to  afford  the  instruction  which  candidates  required  to  enable  them  to 
pass  their  examinations,  and  to  become  qualified  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  prac- 
titioners ; in  consequence,  we  endeavoured  to  collect  as  much  information  as  we 
could  obtain,  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  and  having  adapted  the 
information  we  acquired  to  the  state  of  the  profession  in  England,  we  pro- 
gressively developed  that  system  which  we  considered  desirable  should  be  in 
force  here. 

423.  Is  the  examination  still  more  severe  now  than  it  was  in  1827? — Yes; 
the  subjects  of  study  are  more  numerous,  and  the  examination  more  strict. 

426.  How  many  are  present  at  the  examination  of  a party? — There  must  be 
a majority  of  the  court,  and  generally  the  whole  are  present. 

427.  Is  the  candidate  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  court  altogether,  or 
have  you  separate  examinations  ? — The  court  consisting  of  twelve  members,  is 
divided  into  four  tables,  three  sitting  at  each  table ; one  in  turn  conducts  the 
examination  in  chief,  the  others  taking  a part  in  the  examination  as  may  appear 
to  them  expedient ; but  in  no  instances  is  the  candidate  denied  his  certificate  of 
qualification,  unless  the  majority  of  the  court  have  observed  the  examination, 
and  have  come  themselves  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  the 
certificate. 

428.  The  majority  of  the  court,  not  the  majority  of  the  table? — Not  the 
majority  of  the  table,  but  the  majority  of  the  court. 

429.  After  the  examination  at  the  table,  is  there  an  examination  before  the 
whole  court? — No;  the  members  come  from  the  other  tables  to  take  partin 
the  examination  till  the  majority  of  the  court  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the 
individual  could  not  with  propriety  have  the  certificate  of  qualification  given 
to  him.  At  the  termination  of  the  examination  of  all  the  candidates,  a report 
is  made  by  each  examiner  of  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  candidate 
examined  by  him,  and  the  other  members  taking  part  in  the  examination  express 
their  opinion  likewise,  and  then  the  court  gives  its  final  decision,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  candidate.  I beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  an  appendix  to  one  of  our  prefaces,  which,  I think,  will  bring  out  the 
sentiments  of  the  Society  with  regard  to  the  studies  of  candidates  for  their 
certificate ; it  is  the  preface  to  the  regulations  issued  in  1830.  It  is  in 
these  words  : — “ The  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of 
London  having  occasion  to  revise  their  rules  and  regulations,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  offering  some  remarks,  which,  although  particularly  addressed  to 
those  whose  education  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  court  to  control  and 
direct,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  whole  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  public 
at  large.  Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Legislature  confided  to  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  the  administration  of  an  Act  4 for  better  regulating 
the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  throughout  England  and  Wales,’  which,  among 
many  other  salutary  provisions,  requires  this  class  of  medical  practitioners  to  be 
skilled  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine.  Prior  to  that  period  (1815), 
the  situation  of  the  apothecary  was  greatly  to  be  deplored  ; no  check  whatever 
existed  to  prevent  any  man,  however  ignorant,  from  practising  this  branch  of 
medicine  ; he  too  frequently  presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a person  without 
education  engaged  in  a pursuit  requiring  deep  research  and  severe  study,  and 
entrusted  with  the  cure  of  the  many  complicated  diseases  of  a still  more  com- 
plicated body,  the  structure  of  which  he  was  either  entirely  ignorant  of,  or,  at 
the  best,  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  whilst  few  of  those  who  were  zealous 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  had  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  science 
effectively,  since  the  means  of  instruction  were  neither  generally  nor  easily  to 
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be  obtained.  Fully  impressed  with  the  many  difficulties  that  obstructed  their 
course,  the  Court  of  Examiners  felt  themselves  bound,  for  some  years,  to 
proceed  with  great  caution  in  giving  effect  to  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
Legislature,  urging  on  slowly  and  deliberately  such  improvements  in  medical 
education  as  time  or  circumstances  appeared  to  warrant.  In  every  successive 
alteration  of  their  regulations,  the  same  views  have  invariably  continued  to 
guide  the  court,  until  they  find  themselves  at  length  enabled  to  reach  a standard 
of  education  which,  though  far  from  perfect,  presents  such  a system  of  study 
as  may  not,  for  some  years  at  least,  require  any  essential  change  ; a system 
nearly  approaching  to  that  which  has  long  been  demanded  from  the  parallel 
grade  of  practitioners  in  a neighbouring  country.  The  Court  of  Examiners, 
in  instituting  the  following  regulations,  do  not  by  any  means  conceive  that  they 
are  requiring  the  maximum  of  knowledge  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
apothecary,  but  merely  that  quantity  of  information  which  the  general  advance- 
ment of  science  demands,  and  certainly  not  more  than  is  requisite  to  afford  a just 
degree  of  security  to  those  whose  lives  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  including  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  large  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  studies  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages,  the  court  beg  seriously  to  impress  upon  parents  and  guardians 
who  destine  the  youth  under  their  care  to  the  study  of  medicine,  that  a familar 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  is  indispensable,  and  that  a knowdedge 
of  Greek  is  scarcely  less  so,  since  most  of  the  terms  of  art  employed  in  medicine 
and  the  collateral  sciences  are  derived  from  that  expressive  language,  without 
a knowledge  of  which,  the  pupil  loses  the  value  of  much  of  the  instruction  he 
would  otherwise  receive  from  his  teacher.  Natural  history  may  be  said  to  be 
essential  to  the  proper  study  of  the  materia  medica ; and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  exact  sciences  will  not  only  enable  the  student  to  understand  more  readily 
the  admirable  structure  and  functions  of  many  parts  of  the  human  frame,  but 
also  assist  him  materially  in  acquiring  habits  of  precise  and  correct  reasoning. 
He  must  also  take  into  account  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  must  reflect  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  him  to  maintain  his  proper 
station  in  society  without  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  his  part.  Experience 
has  shown  that  youth  are  generally  taken  from  their  preparatory  studies  and 
apprenticed  at  an  age  much  too  early.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
that  the  parent  who  apprentices  his  son  to  an  apothecary,  as  well  as  the  master 
who  receives  him,  should  previously  ascertain  that  the  youth  has  been  liberally 
educated,  and  that  his  classical  attainments,  more  especially,  are  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  subsequent  studies  with  credit  and  advantage. 
Neither  can  it  be  too  generally  known,  nor  too  often  repeated,  that  the  years 
of  apprenticeship  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  may  and  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  acquiring  most  of  the  preliminary  branches  of  professional  knowledge, 
so  that  at  the  termination  of  his  five  years  of  probation,  the  apprentice  should 
have  little  else  to  do  but  to  acquire  that  enlarged  share  of  practical  information 
which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  attain  during  his  years  of  pupillage.  The  Court 
of  Examiners  have  too  much  reason  to  know'  and  lament  that,  notwithstanding 
all  their  precautions,  the  attendance  upon  lectures,  and  more  especially  that 
upon  hospital  practice,  is  often  grossly  eluded  or  neglected,  and  they  deem  it 
their  duty  to  express  a hope  that  the  teachers  of  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science,  with  whom  the  correction  of  this  abuse  must  principally  rest,  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  of  such  magnitude.  It  wrould  be 
competent  for  the  teachers  to  insist  upon  periodical  signatures  from  their 
respective  classes,  proving  that  the  pupils  are  actually  in  attendance  ; and  it 
would  be  equally  in  their  power  entirely  to  withhold  certificates  from  those 
who  have  neglected  their  attendance,  or  to  qualify  the  testimonial  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  court  may  apply  to  those  who  have  been  negligent,  that  degree 
of  rigid  scrutiny  which  the  justice  of  the  case  might  appear  to  demand. 
Another  evil,  which  also  admits  of  an  easy  and  efficient  remedy,  is  the  delivery 
of  courses  of  lectures  on  different  subjects  by  the  same  teacher.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  lectures  are  not  in  themselves  so  efficiently  given,  nor  is  the 
interest  annexed  to  them  in  any  degree  so  vivid  as  w'hen  the  pupil  has  an 
opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  the  varied  talents,  attainments  and  practical 
experience  of  different  individuals.  The  Court  of  Examiners  cannot  too 
earnestly  or  too  often  endeavour  to  impress  upon  students  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  their  pursuing  a systematic  course  of  study,  which  time  alone  can  enable 
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them  to  do  ; without  it,  they  will  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  some  vade  mecinn  or 
other  trivial  work  formed  to  assist  the  idle  or  the  hastily  educated  man,  instead 
of  drinking  at  the  fountain-head  of  science,  and  acquiring  their  knowledge  from 
actual  and  persevering  research.” 

430.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  You  have  referred  to  a list  of  provincial  schools,  and 
the  testimonials  or  certificates  which  are  received  ; did  those  schools  each  and 
all  originate  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1815  ? — They  did. 

431.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  proceeding  from 
those  schools,  as  compared  with  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  candidates  who 
cross  Fleet-street  on  their  way  to  your  examination  ? — I have  not  been  a member 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  the  last  eight  years  ; but  during  the  time  that 
I was  a member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  took  part  in  the  duty  of  exami- 
nation, I had  to  examine  many  young  men  who  were  entirely  educated  at  the 
provincial  schools  ; and  they  acquitted  themselves  not  only  to  my  satisfaction, 
but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  members  of  the  court  who  took  part  in  the 
examination. 

432.  You  wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
indirect  effect  of  the  Act  of  1815,  vesting  in  your  corporation  the  control  of 
the  medical  education  of  those  who  discharge  the  functions  of  apothecaries 
throughout  England,  has  been  to  distribute  throughout  England  itself  schools 
which  have  raised  the  character  of  the  profession  even  in  London  ? — I feel  no 
doubt  whatever  upon  that  point ; so  soon  as  we  required  an  additional  length  of 
study,  and  added  to  the  strictness  of  the  examination,  and  when  we  found  that 
an  apprenticeship  was  indispensably  required  under  the  Act  of  1815,  we  were 
most  anxious  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  great  provincial 
towns,  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  at 
as  easy  a rate  of  expense,  and  at  as  early  a period,  as  could  be  obtained  with 
advantage  by  the  students  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  those  provincial  schools  has  been  productive  of  considerable  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  students,  but  to  the  practitioners  of  medicine  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  schools. 

433.  You  have  stated  that,  even  before  the  Act  of  1815,  there  was  some, 
though  not  considerable,  improvement  in  the  system  of  your  examinations;  can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  that  the  examination,  since  the  date  of  1S15,  has 
been  steady  and  progressive,  giving  to  the  nation  the  benefit  of  an  improved 
education  in  those  to  whom  the  care  of  its  health  is  placed? — The  examination 
existing  before  the  Act  of  181.5  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  though  there 
was  an  examination,  was  a very  unimportant  one.  Since  1815  the  examination 
has  been  progressively  increasing,  and  I have  no  doubt  has  been  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  profession,  and,  through  the  profession,  to  the  public. 

434.  In  1834  it  was  stated  by  a distinguished  surgeon,  that  the  examination 
pr  escribed  and  carried  into  effect  under  the  directions  of  your  society,  was  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  examination  in  London  ; has  any  deterioration 
taken  place  in  that  examination  since  that  time  in  any  branch,  or  do  you  wish 
the  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  every  branch  it  has  been  steadily  pro- 
gressive?— I think  it  has  been  steadily  progressive  in  every  department. 

435.  Keeping  pace  with  the  advancement  of  science  generally? — I feel  no 
doubt  of  it. 

436.  You  have  referred  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  stated  that 
apprenticeship  is  a qualification  ; you  have  stated,  however,  that  practically  it 
is  a qualification  frequently  dispensed  with  ; can  you  state  to  the  Committee  in 
what  proportion  of  cases  apprenticeship,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  dispensed  with, 
as  compared  with  those  in  which  the  certificate  of  a legal  apprenticeship  is  pro- 
duced:— I think  the  dispensation  is  confined  principally  to  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  or  on  the  continent ; but  in  England  very  few 
exceptions  have  taken  place. 

437.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  Committee  under- 
stand from  your  explanation  that  the  substance  of  any  advantage  which  appren- 
ticeship might  give  is  at  all  events  secured  to  the  party  who  cannot  produce  an 
actual  and  legal  certificate,  and  to  the  nation  among  whom  lie  is  to  practise  ? — 
I think  so. 

438.  Is  apprenticeship,  in  fact,  any  thing,  in  the  cases  not  excepted,  more 
than  a mere  name? — Assuredly;  it  is  a very  useful  relation  existing  between 
the  student  and  the  practitioner. 
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439.  The  Committee  understood  you  to  give,  as  an  illustration,  that  a party, 
A.  B.,  might  be  apprenticed  to  C.  D.,  living  in  Birmingham,  and  yet  might 
attend  a course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London  ; in  such  a case,  is  the 
apprenticeship  any  thing  like  that  which,  in  ordinary  life,  is  understood  by  the 
term? — No;  I believe,  in  consequence  of  the  general  understanding  of  what 
an  apprenticeship  is,  there  has  been  a great  misapprehension  upon  the  subject 
of  what  medical  apprenticeship  is. 

440.  The  object  of  the  Committee  in  the  question  now  put  is,  to  learn  from 
you  whether  it  can  be  said,  with  truth  and  correctness,  that  the  apprenticeship 
degrades  the  practice  of  medicine  into  a mere  trade  ? — Unquestionably  it  cannot; 
it  does  not  do  so ; and  1 think  the  objection  to  the  apprenticeship  would  have 
been  removed,  if  merely  the  term  “ pupilage”  had  been  substituted  for  that  of 
prenticeship.” 

441.  Apprenticeship  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  medicine  does  mean  some- 
thing different  from  that  which  it  means  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  trades  of 
life? — Essentially  different. 

442.  Even  when  taken  in  its  more  strict  and  popular  sense,  does  the  fact  of 
that  apprenticeship  convey  to  your  mind  some  moral  advantage  to  the  person 
bound  by  it  ? — Most  undoubtedly. 

443.  It  being  always  supposed  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  it  is  well 
conducted,  and  not  carelessly  or  viciously  conducted  ? — Yes. 

444.  You  have  referred  to  the  enormous  expense  of  each  action  in  respect  to 
the  infractions  of  your  regulations  by  unlicensed  practitioners ; can  you  state 
to  the  Committee  what  has  been,  upon  a fair  average,  the  amount  of  costs 
incurred  by  the  society  in  such  prosecutions  ; and  can  you  also  state  what 
number  of  actions  have  been  tried  in  the  course  of  the  last  10 years? — It  will 
answer  one  portion  of  the  question  to  state,  that  in  six  actions  for  penalties, 
which  were  tried  in  1844,  they  were  tried  at  an  average  expense  to  the  society 
of  320/.  each.  The  Committee  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  state  in  reference  to 
their  inquiries  respecting  the  apprenticeship  of  medical  students,  that  the 
average  age  at  which  it  commences  is  16  years  and  a month,  as  deduced  from 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  Examiners ; that  the  average  age  at  which  the 
student  commences  his  studies  at  a medical  school  is  19  years  and  eight  months, 
and  that  at  which  he  presents  himself  for  examination  is  23  years  and  five 
months. 
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John  Ridout , Esq.,  further  Examined. 

445.  Chairman.']  DO  you  hold  in  your  hand  a return  which  was  asked  for  by 
the  Committee  at  the  last  meeting? — I do  ; it  is  with  reference  to  the  recognition 
of  medical  schools ; it  states  the  various  schools  and  the  various  teachers  at 
present  recognized  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society. 

[ The  same  was  delivered  in  (vide  Appendix).] 

446.  You  were  asked,  upon  your  last  examination,  what  your  opinion  was  with 
respect  to  apprenticeship,  and  whether  you  would  recommend  its  continuance  in 
any  future  arrangements  which  should  be  made  ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  any  thing  further  which  you  may  wish  to  say  upon  the  subject  ? — I would 
express  a hope  that  the  Committee  will  not  throw  any  discredit  upon  a state  of 
pupilage  corresponding  with  an  apprenticeship,  inasmuch  as,  in  spite  of  the 
imperfection  of  apprenticeship,  it  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  productive  of  great 
moral  advantage  to  young  medical  students,  and  has  afforded  considerable  assist- 
ance 
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ance  to  them  in  their  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  particularly  that  of 
a practical  nature ; it  has  also,  in  my  opinion,  in  some  degree  diminished  the 
expense  of  medical  education.  I think  it  would  be  expedient  to  leave  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  parents  the  placing  their  sons  as  apprentices,  and  to  leave  it 
likewise  to  the  body  that  regulates  the  course  of  study  and  examination  to  institute 
such  a period  of  pupilage  as  may  appear  to  them  expedient. 

447.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  study  and  profession  of  pharmacy  only,  or  do 
your  remarks  apply  to  other  branches  of  the  profession  ?— Pharmacy  is  not 
practised  exclusively,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  except  by  chemists 
and  druggists. 

448.  Pharmacy  is  practised  by  all  general  practitioners,  is  not  it  ? — Yes,  it  is 
an  essential  portion  of  their  practice. 

449.  In  regard  to  this  state  of  apprenticeship  and  pupilage,  your  remarks  are 
addressed  more  to  the  education  of  general  practitioners  than  to  the  education  of 
the  pure  surgeon  or  the  pure  physician  ? — My  evidence  has  reference  especially 
to  general  practitioners,  but  I think  several  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
have  expressed  a favourable  opinion  of  pupilage,  under  certain  modifications, 
and  I know  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  has  expressed  a decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  a well-regulated  apprenticeship. 

450.  There  is  no  Apothecaries  Company,  nor  any  body  similar  to  it,  out  of 
England,  is  there? — There  is  in  Ireland. 

451.  In  what  does  that  similarity  consist? — In  Ireland  the  apothecaries,  after 
remaining  an  unincorporated  and  distinct  guild,  being  a portion  of  a community 
or  civic  company,  called  “ The  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries,”  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1745.  In  1791 , the  apothecaries  of  Dublin 
obtained  the  Act  of  the  31st  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  incorporating  them.  That  Act,  it 
appears,  ordained  two  examinations  for  a candidate,  one  on  his  being  bound 
apprentice,  and  the  second  on  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  he 
applied  to  be  admitted  as  an  apothecary.  It  is  stated,  that  the  examination  of  the 
apprentice  is  in  Sallust,  the  first  six  books  of  the  .fEneid  of  Virgil,  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace,  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  first  four 
books  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  the  first  six  books  of  Telemachus  and  the  History  of 
Charles  the  12th  in  French,  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra,  to  Simple 
Equations.  As  an  apothecary,  the  candidate  is  said  to  be  examined  in  translating 
and  explaining  the  processes  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  extemporaneous 
prescriptions ; in  chemistry  and  general  physics,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
natural  history,  medical  botany,  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  midwifery  and  medical  jurisprudence.  If  this  examination 
be  sufficiently  carried  out,  subsequently  to  a suitable  course  of  study,  it 
corresponds  very  essentially  with  the  course  of  study  and  examination  in  this 
country  ; how  far  it  does  so  I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

452.  You  cannot  state  to  the  Committee  whether  any  previous  apprenticeship 
there  is  required  bqfore  examination? — The  first  portion  of  the  examination  is  to 
be  passed  by  the  apprentice  at  the  time  he  is  bound ; the  latter  part  is  the 
examination  when  he  is  admitted  as  an  apothecary. 

453.  The  examination  in  the  first  portion  of  that  curriculum  is  undergone  by 
the  candidate  previous  to  his  apprenticeship  ?— -That  is  what  I understand. 

454.  What  length  of  apprenticeship  is  there  required  ? — I do  not  know. 

455.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  that  is  a licensing  body? — I have  no 
further  knowledge  than  that  which  I have  conveyed. 

456.  Is  there  any  examination  corresponding  with  the  classical  part  of  that 
examination  in  your  society  in  England  ? — Yes,  there  is  ; the  candidate  is  examined 
in  Celsus  de  Meclicina,  or  in  Gregory’s  Conspectus  Medicinse  Theoreticse. 

457.  Are  those  the  only  two  books  ? — They  are. 

458.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  There  is  no  examination  in  the  classics,  is  there,  cor- 
responding to  that  which  you  have  stated  you  believe  to  exist  in  Dublin  ? — No  ; 
the  society  not  having  the  power  to  institute  the  examination. 

459.  Chairman .]  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Apothecaries  Company  to  make  bye- 
laws relating  to  their  curriculum  ? — The  Court  of  Examiners  does  so  annually  ; 
it  revises  its  curriculum  annually. 

460.  Therefore  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so,  they  could  require  that  ex- 
amination in  the  classics  which  you  have  mentioned  as  being  required  by  the 
Apothecaries  Company  in  Dublin  ? — I consider  they  cannot  do  so. 

461.  Why  not  ? — The  Act  of  1815  does  not  allow  them. 
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462.  The  Act  of  Parliament  contains  some  clause  restraining  the  bye-laws  to 
that  extent,  you  imagine  ? — They  are  required  to  seek  for  testimonials  of  a suffi- 
cient medical  education,  and  to  test  candidates  for  their  license  as  to  their  acquire- 
ments in  medical  knowledge  ; we  have  felt  justified  in  instituting  an  examination 
in  Gregory  and  in  Celsus,  as  these  books  are  medical  classics. 

463.  Sir  R.  II.  Inglis.']  They  are  the  nearest  approach  to  a classical  education 
which  you,  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  of  Parliament,  can  venture  to  make? 
— We  have  regretted  that  we  could  not  extend  our  examination  further  in  the 
classics. 

464.  Without  asking  you  to  compare  the  medical  proficiency  of  gentlemen 
educated  in  Dublin,  and  those  educated  under  your  examination,  will  you  state  to 
this  Committee  whether  you  consider  that  the  extension  of  your  system  of  edu- 
cation, so  as  to  include  the  classics,  would  have  a tendency  to  deprive  large  bodies 
of  young  men,  and  large  bodies  of  people  consequently,  of  the  means,  the  one 
of  supplying  and  the  other  of  receiving  the  services  of  medical  men  ? — I do  not 
think  we  could  till  very  recently  have  instituted  an  efficient  examination,  even  in 
the  two  works  which  I have  mentioned  ; I think  that  now  the  classical  and  literary 
examination  might  be  cautiously  and  carefully  extended  ; but  the  influence  of 
such  an  examination  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  regards  the  number  of  men 
who  present  themselves  for  examination. 

465.  And  who  would  be  rejected  to  the  great  injury  of  themselves  and  of  the 
public,  who  require  their  medical  assistance  if  you  enforced  an  examination, 
however  desirable  attainments  in  the  objects  of  that  examination  might  be,  in 
classical  literature  ? — Such  an  examination  must  not  be  prematurely  or  hastily 
introduced,  nor  until  there  is  a reasonable  expectation  that  the  candidates  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination  would  be  enabled  to  pass  it. 

466.  Do  you  think  that  can  ever  be  the  case  with  respect  to  a large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  brought  up  for  one  particular  branch  of  the  medical  profession  ? 

• — I entertain  the  expectation,  from  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  organization  of  grammar  and  proprietory  schools,  and  also  in 
the  increase  of  their  number,  that  a good  preliminary  education  will  be  generally 
obtained  by  young  men  entering  into  the  medical  profession,  and  that  such 
education  will  be  enabled  to  bear  the  test  of  an  efficient  examination. 

467.  You  have  stated  in  answer  to  certain  questions  addressed  to  you  on  your 
last  examination,  that  the  medical  schools  in  the  provinces  have  materially  advanced 
the  course  of  medical  education  in  England ; will  you  state  to  this  Committee 
what  constitutes  a medical  school  in  the  provinces  ; is  it  necessary,  for  instance, 
that  a medical  school  in  the  provinces  should  always  be  in  a city  or  town  containing 
a hospital  ? — No  medical  school  in  the  country  would  be  recognized  which  was 
not  in  connexion  with  a hospital  containing  100  beds,  and  which  was  not  at  the 
same  time  under  the  professional  charge  of  two  or  more  physicians,  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  or  graduated  doctors  of  medicine  of 
a British  university. 

468.  The  number  of  100  beds  which  you  require  as  your  minimum  is  the  same 
number  which  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  requires  as  its  minimum, 
in  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  its  candidates? — I believe  it  is. 

469.  When  you  used  the  phrase  “ school”  in  connexion  with  hospital,  did  you 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  such  school  must  be  locally  in  the  same 
city  or  town  with  the  hospital,  or  that  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  hospital 
in  A.  will  be  received  in  the  school  of  B.  as  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  of 
attendance,  but  of  qualification  ? — No  school  would  be  recognized  which  was  not 
in  connexion  with  a hospital,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  students  in  the  school  an 
opportunity  of  studying  practical  medicine  by  the  bedside  ; but  a student  may 
receive  his  oral  instruction  at  one  school,  and  study  practical  medicine  subsequently 
at  another  school  or  hospital. 

470.  Chairman .]  You  have  used  the  words  “ no  school  can  be  recognized 
by  whose  recognition  does  a school  become  an  acknowledged  school  in  England  ? 
— It  would  be  recognized  by  the  different  bodies  who  receive  testimonials  from 
those  respective  schools  ; it  might  be  recognized  by  the  College  of  Physicians ; it 
might  be  recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  there  is  a recognition  of  numerous  schools  by  the 
University  of  London. 

471.  By  recognition,  you  merely  mean  that  the  testimonials  of  attendance 
would  be  received  by  the  Examiners  from  a candidate  upon  his  appearing  for 
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examination  ? — We  have  considered  it  very  beneficial  to  the  students  to  ascertain, 
before  we  receive  testimonials  from  any  school  or  teacher,  that  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  students  of  obtaining  efficient  instruction. 

472.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  any  of  the  methods  for  medical  regis- 
tration proposed  by  the  different  Bills  which  have  been  before  Parliament  ? — 
I have. 

473.  Does  the  one  proposed  by  the  Bill  brought  in  last  year  meet  your  views? 
— I think  it  would  be  open  to  great  objection,  and  liable  to  great  abuse. 

474.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  ? — The  registration  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  a registrar,  unconnected  with  the  respective  bodies  which  were  to  give  quali- 
fications for  practice,  and  he  would  be  therefore  very  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
persons  applying  for  registration. 

475.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  registration,  in  the  first  instance,  be  conducted 
solely  by  the  bodies  who  have  the  power  of  licensing? — I think  the  bodies  who 
license  should  register  in  the  first  instance,  and  communicate  the  result  to  the 
central  registrar.  There  is  something  corresponding  with  that  existing  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  Law  Association  in  Chancery-lane.  The  examination  of 
solicitors  and  attorneys  takes  place  before  a Court  of  Examiners  at  that  Associa- 
tion, and  annually  a copy  of  the  registration  at  that  society  is  given  to  the  indi- 
viduals seeking  it,  who,  on  producing  it,  obtain  from  the  Stamp  Office  their  annual 
license  to  practise. 

476.  You  imagine  there  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  framing  a system 
of  registration,  provided  other  points  could  be  agreed  on  between  the  various 
bodies  of  the  profession? — I see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  carrying  out  an  efficient 
system  of  registration,  if  it  were  founded  upon  the  registration  of  qualification  to 
practise  given  by  the  authorized  medical  corporations. 

477.  You  think  the  register  should  state  by  whom  the  license  was  granted? — 
The  body  in  which  the  individual  has  been  enrolled  as  a practitioner. 

478.  Sir  Henry  Halford.]  Are  you  aware  of  the  plan  of  registration  given  in 
by  Dr.  Hawkins? — Yes. 

479.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I think  it  would  answer  the  purpose  very 
well. 

480.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a double  registration  with  regard  to  those 
who  have  testimonials  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  from  any  other  body, 
with  respect  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  order  to  constitute  them  general  prac- 
titioners ? — I consider  that  the  profession  has,  for  very  many  years,  been  divided 
into  three  departments;  those  of  physician,  surgeon  and  general  practitioner; 
the  general  practitioner,  for  very  many  years  past,  being  qualified  to  practise 
medicine  under  the  Act  of  1815,  and  qualified  to  practise  as  a surgeon  by  the 
diploma  he  has  obtained  from  the  College  of  Surgeons.  We  think  it  desirable 
hereafter  that  every  practitioner,  being  enrolled  as  a physician  or  surgeon  or 
general  practitioner  in  his  respective  college,  should  register  a copy  of  that 
enrolment  in  any  central  office  that  might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

481.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  practising 
pharmacy? — I have  been  told  by  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  that 
there  are 

481. *  Chairman .]  Are  those  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  practising 
pharmacy,  practising  without  a license  from  your  society? — There  may  be  some, 
but  if  so,  they  are  amenable  to  the  law  if  it  were  put  in  force  against  them  ; but  a 
great  number  of  the  fellow’s  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  received  their 
license  to  practise  medicine  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

482.  Every  one  of  the  general  practitioners  now  practising  in  England  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  received  a license  from  the  Apothecaries  Company? — Certainly. 

483.  Sir  Henry  Haford.]  It  has  been  stated  that  no  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  are  eligible  to  be  fellow's  if  they  are  practitioners  of  pharmacy ; in 
point  of  fact,  that  bye-law  does  not  appear  to  be  observed? — The  charter  under 
which  the  degree  of  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  granted  is  of  recent 
origin  ; in  the  first  instance,  a certain  number,  I believe  nearly  400  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  had  the  higher  degree  of  Fellow  given  to  them;  many 
of  these,  I am  told,  still  continue  to  practise  pharmacy  as  a portion  of  general 
practice. 

484.  Chairman.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
at  large,  that  a charter  of  incorporation  should  be  granted  to  the  general  prac- 
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titioners?— I think  highly  so,  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  and  professional 
education  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  for  his  elevation  to  a proper  status  in 
society,  and  to  satisfy  the  natural  desire  which  general  practitioners  have  long 
entertained,  of  taking  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  branch  of  the 
profession. 

485.  Your  charter  contemplates  the  extinction  of  the  examining  functions  of 
the  present  Apothecaries  Society  ? — It  would  be  a necessary  result  of  grantino-  the 
charter,  and  the  transferring  the  power  of  examination  to  that  body,  that  the 
functions  of  the  society  as  a licensing  body  would  be  brought  to  a conclusion. 

486.  Would  not  it  deprive  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  nearly  two-thirds 
of  its  members  ? — It  is  proposed  that  the  general  practitioner  shall  receive  his 
qualification  as  a general  practitioner  from  the  College  of  General  Practitioners, 
but  that  he  shall  also  become  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  after  exami- 
nation by  their  college  in  surgery. 

487.  Do  you  propose  that  that  shall  be  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
license  to  practise  ? — That  is  part  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

488.  How  is  he  to  do  that,  without  increasing  a good  deal  the  expense  of  his 
education? — The  expense  of  his  education  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  increased 
thereby  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  recollection,  that  the  general  practitioner  now 
receives  his  qualification  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  from  the  Hall  and  from 
the  College  ; and  it  is  intended  hereafter  that  he  shall  receive  it  from  the  College 
of  Surgeons  as  respects  surgery,  and  from  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  as 
respects  medicine. 

489.  Up  to  the  present  period,  the  general  practitioner  has  considered  the 
College  of  Surgeons  as  his  home,  so  to  speak,  has  not  he  ? — He  has  been  much 
more  interested  for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  than 
for  that  of  the  Hall ; he  is  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  he  is  not 
necessarily  a member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

490.  Sir  Henry  Halford.']  Would  not  you  think  it  proper  that  a fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  practising  pharmacy,  should  be  required  to  register  himself 
as  a general  practitioner  also  ? — Unquestionably. 

491.  And  that  with  respect  to  the  future,  persons  entering  the  profession  and 
desiring  to  be  members  of  both,  should  be  subject  to  a medical  as  well  as  a 
surgical  examination  ? — I think  every  person  who  undertakes  the  duty  of  prac- 
tising medicine  should  have  his  acquirements  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
tested. 

492.  Chairman.]  Supposing  the  contemplated  arrangements  were  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  examination  of  a pupil  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  be 
transferred  to  a new  incorporation  of  medical  practitioners,  that  would  constitute 
quite  a different  body,  more  like  a collegiate  body  a great  deal  under  the  new 
arrangement  than  at  present  exists  under  the  Apothecaries  Society,  and  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a general  practitioner  looking  to  the  new  chartered  College  as 
his  alma  mater? — I think  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
granting  of  a charter  of  incorporation  to  the  general  practitioners,  of  a collegiate 
nature,  would  be,  that  it  would  harmonise  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  was  as  much  a civic  corporation  as  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  is  now ; it  was  a city  company  ; but  upon  the  lapse  of  the  charter 
from  some  failure  to  re-elect  their  officers  upon  the  proper  day,  a charter  of 
incorporation  was  granted  of  a collegiate  character.  The  advance  which  has 
subsequently  been  made  in  the  science  of  surgery  fully  justifies  the  granting  a 
charter  incorporating  the  surgeons  in  a college.  I think  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  general  practitioner  is  fully  entitled,  on  his  part,  to  have  an  organization 
of  his  department  of  the  profession  of  a corresponding  nature  ; I think  it  would 
tend  to  give  additional  respectability  to  the  profession;  it  would  induce  persons 
of  a higher  grade  in  society,  and  with  a more  liberal  education,  to  enter  into  the 
profession,  and  it  would  enable  the  examining  body  gradually  to  extend  both  the 
general  and  the  professional  education,  and  eventually  to  test  both  by  suitable 
examinations. 

493.  Can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  are  general  practitioners  ? — I can  give  an  analysis,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  periodicals  a short  time  since,  of  the  number  and  classification 
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knowing.  ^ 

494.  When  was  it  published  ? — In  the  latter  part  of  1847;  I believe  it  was  7 March  1848. 
deduced  from  Churchill’s  Medical  Directory,  which  was  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year;  that  analysis  stated  that  there  were  301  consulting  physicians, 

including  in  that  number  30  physician  accoucheurs  ; that  there  were  133  physician 
general  practitioners;  17G  consulting  surgeons,  including  the  leading  dentists; 

468  practitioners,  holding  only  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; 275 
holding  onlv  the  license  of  the  College  of  Apothecaries  ; 990  holding  both  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; 

70  were  in  practice  previous  to  the  year  1815,  and  360  had  no  assigned  qualifi- 
cation ; these  were  stated  to  be  practitioners  in  London ; there  were  also  8,286 
names  of  practitioners  in  t.he  provincial  list,  making  altogether  the  number  of 
10,699  practitioners  of  different  grades  in  the  kingdom.  In  1844,  Mr.  Farr,  of 
the  Registrar-general’s  Office,  stated  to  me  that  the  return  to  that  office  of  medical 
men  qualified  to  sign  certificates  to  that  office  was  10,516. 

495.  Whatever  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
may  be,  unquestionably  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  them  are  general  practi- 
tioners, are  they  not? — Bv  very  far  the  larger  proportion.  In  evidence  given 
before  a Committee  of  this  House  in  1834.  I stated  that  in  10  years,  viz.  from 
1822  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  the  College  of  Surgeons  granted  3,902  diplomas, 
and  the  Hall  3,873  certificates  of  qualification. 

496.  Are  there  not  large  buildings  belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
a museum,  theatre,  lecture  rooms,  and  a variety  of  institutions  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  profession  in  general  ? — Certainly  ; very  much  valued  by  the  members  of 
the  College,  and  very  profitably  used  by  them,  and  by  students  who  are  admitted 
to  them. 

497.  The  museum  is  one  worthy  of  the  great  city  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  it 
not  ? — Unquestionably  it  is  the  most  valuable  museum  of  the  description  in 
Europe. 

498.  That  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  number  of  fellows  who  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — The  diploma  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, though  it  has  not  been  made  indispensably  necessary,  has  been  considered 
a very  honourable  distinction,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  granting  of  the 
diploma  has  enabled  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  maintain  a liberal  expenditure  in 
the  advancement  of  the  science  connected  with  their  department  of  the  profession, 
and  in  extending  and  enlarging  their  museum. 

499.  Have  not  those  buildings  and  the  museum  been  benefited  very  much  by 
the  private  benefactions  of  various  members  of  the  profession  ? — I cannot  answer 
that  question  ; I do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  benefited  by  private 
benefactions  ; it  has  benefited  by  the  revenue  received  from  the  diplomas  granted 
to  members  of  the  College,  and  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the  members  of  the 
Council. 

500.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  a College  of  General  Practitioners  be  formed,  it 
will  or  will  not  lead  to  a diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ? — It  has  been  proposed  that  the  general  practitioner  should  present  himself 
for  examination  before  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  a diploma,  as  a member,  and 
he  would  consequently  contribute  as  a member  contributes  at  the  present  time, 
and  perhaps  in  a yet  larger  proportion. 

501.  Are  you  at  all  aware  whether  that  is  the  oply  source  of  revenue  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons? — The  College  has,  I believe,  funded  property  also. 

502.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  the  general  practitioners  are  chartered,  they  will 
have  a hall,  a museum,  a theatre,  and  an  institution  of  their  own  ? — I hope  they 
will. 

503.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  compatible  with  keeping  up  what  is  already  in 
existence,  which  is  stated  to  be  so  valuable  to  the  public,  belonging  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — It  is  not  at  all  incompatible,  in  my  opinion. 

504.  Must  not  the  two  societies  have  exactly  the  same  objects  in  view? — Not 
exactly  the  same  objects  ; the  College  of  Surgeons  considers  that  it  is  especially 
bound  to  advance  the  science  of  surgery,  and  anatomy,  and  physiology,  as  asso- 
ciated subjects  of  study,  but  it  has  not  lent  the  same  attention  nor  felt  the  same 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  more  extensively. 

505.  Will  not  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  in  fact,  be  the  principal  objects 
of  the  general  practitioner?  — No;  I think  the  principal  object  of  the  general 
practitioner  is  the  treatment  of  disease  under  the  department  of  the  medical 
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practitioner ; surgery  is  rather  an  accident,  and  surgical  practice  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  practice  of  the  general  practitioner,  even  if  he  is  in  very  good 
practice. 

506.  Do  not  you  think  they  would  immediately  begin  to  form  a museum  for 
themselves,  consisting  of  the  same  objects  as  would  be  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons? — I do  not  think  they  would  aim  at  that ; it  would  be 
hopeless;  Parliament  purchased  at  a very  considerable  expense  that  collection, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  it  has  been  very 
largely  added  to  since  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  College ; the  College  of 
General  Practitioners  would  have  no  motive  for  endeavouring-  to  establish  a 
museum  of  that  description. 

507.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  unsatisfactory  rivalry  between  the 
two  bodies  in  that  respect? — None  whatever;  there  might  be  emulation,  but  I 
think  there  would  be  no  rivalry. 

,qo8.  You  think  a charter  might  be  granted  to  a College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners without  any  danger  of  injury  to  the  collections  for  the  advancement  of 
science  in  general  at  present  existing  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons? — I 
think  there  would  be  no  danger ; that  was  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration 
very  recently,  and  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  granting  such  a charter 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  those  important  objects. 

509.  Mr.  Wakley.]  In  what  respect  would  the  institution  of  a new  College  of 
General  Practitioners  supersede  the  functions  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 
regard  to  medical  examinations  ? — It  is  proposed  that  all  who  practise  as  general 
practitioners  should  be  members  of  the  College  ; that  they  should  elect  an  Execu- 
tive, and  that  they  should  choose  a Court  of  Examiners  ; the  Court  of  Examiners 
would  be  under  the  control  of  what  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  be  called  a 
Board  of  Health,  or,  as  is  suggested  now,  a Council  of  Control,  which  body  would 
lay  down  such  regulations  for  the  course  of  study  and  for  examination  as  they  may 
consider  expedient ; therefore  there  would  be  then  no  necessity  for  any  corre- 
sponding duties  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

,510.  What  other  functions  has  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  besides  their  medical 
examination  ? — Only  maintaining  their  corporate  existence. 

511.  Chairman .]  And  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Chelsea? — Yes;  and  the 
various  lectures  we  give  at  the  present  time,  and  the  prizes  we  give  to  students 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  acquirements  in  materia  medica,  and  in  botany. 

512.  Mr.  Wakley  k]  All  the  control  that  you  at  present  exercise  ever  the  general 
practitioners  will  then  cease? — The  society  do  not  exercise  any  control  over  the 
general  practitioner  after  they  grant  a certificate  of  qualification  ; their  control  is 
over  students  preparing  to  receive  a qualification  for  practice. 

513.  Colonel  Mure.]  You  said  you  did  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  General  Practitioners  would  affect  the  funds  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
do  you  understand  that  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  would  be  entitled 
to  give  a diploma,  or  wmuld  persons  entering  that  body  be  required  to  produce  a 
diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons?  — It  is  proposed  that  no  person  should 
register  as  a general  practitioner  till  he  had  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  subsequently  to  his  having  obtained  his  diploma  from  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners. 

514.  Consequently  the  fee  for  obtaining  the  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  College  of  Surgeons? — Assuredlv 
not. 

515.  The  College  of  General  Practitioners  would  have  no  power  to  grant  any 
diploma  in  reference  to  surgical  practice? — No. 

516.  Would  they  have  the  power  to  give  any  kind  of  license  as  a diploma  to 
any  other  branch  of  practice,  irrespective  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries? — The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  upon  the  granting  of 
the  charter  to  the  general  practitioners,  would  cease  altogether  as  a licensing  body, 
and  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  would  give  authority  to  the  individual  to^ 
register  as  a general  practitioner,  upon  the  general  practitioner  obtaining  the 
license  or  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  also;  I think  the  granting  of  a 
new  College  would  be  beneficial  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  secure  all  general  practitioners  appearing  before  the  College  of  Surgeons 
to  qualify  in  surgery,  and  take  their  diploma,  and  pay  the  fees  required  before 
entering  into  practice,  which  is  not  uniformly  the  case  now. 

517.  What  is  the  precise  distinction  between  an  apothecary  not  so  much  con- 
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sidered  in  the  light  of  a general  practitioner,  in  which  he  often  exercises  his 
profession,  but  as  a person  keeping  an  apothecary’s  shop  and  dispensing  medicine 
as  a chemist  and  druggist  ? — There  is  a very  wide  distinction  ; the  apothecary 
has  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  been  a practitioner  in  medicine. 

518.  Are  there  not  a great  many  persons  who  are  qualified,  as  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  to  practise  in  medicine  who  do  not  practise, 
but  who  keep  a warehouse  or  shop  for  dispensing  drugs  ? — I do  not  think  there 
are  any. 

519.  The  Committee  has  heard  frequently  of  an  apothecaries’  shop  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  them;  the  higher  order  of 
apothecaries  do  not  keep  an  apothecaries  shop,  do  they? — I think  the  public 
have  suffered  some  injury  in  consequence  of  its  being  considered  as  an  opprobrium 
to  have  an  open  shop  ; I think  the  general  practitioner  should,  more  frequently 
than  at  present  is  the  case,  have  an  open  surgery,  and  that  facilities  should  be 
afforded  to  the  sick  to  obtain  prompt  medical  assistance.  In  the  absence  of  this 
facility,  the  sick  are  but.  too  often  almost  of  necessity  compelled  to  seek  for  pro- 
fessional aid  from  chemists  and  druggists. 

520.  With  respect  to  the  importance  of  having  the  persons  who  officiate  in  any 
capacity  as  medical  practitioners  properly  educated,  what  is  the  control  which  is 
now  exercised  over  chemists  and  druggists,  who  have  considerable  power  and 
responsibility  in  their  hands  as  regards  their  department  of  the  prolession  ? — 
There  is  no  control  exercised  over  chemists  and  druggists  of  any  kind  that  I am 
aware  of ; if  they  practise  medicine  they  are  subject  to  prosecution ; they  do  so 
in  violation  of  the  law  ; but  still  it  is  said  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  practice 
“ over  the  counter,”  as  it  is  called  ; I think  that  would  be  diminished  if  the  general 
practitioner,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  his  professional  career,  kept  an  open 
surgery,  and  afforded  facilities  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community  in  obtaining 
the  professional  assistance  which  they  need. 

521.  Mr  JVakley.~\  Do  dentistry,  cupping  and  that  sort  of  minor  operations 
require  any  certificate  from  any  corporate  body  ? — No,  they  do  not ; there  are 
many  instances  of  dentists  being  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; but  there 
are  many  other  dentists  who  are  not  connected  with  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
nor  have  received  any  qualification  for  practising  in  any  department  of  the 
profession. 

522.  Nor  cupping? — No  ; medical  practitioners  now  are  in  the  habit  of  cupping 
their  patients  when  they  stand  in  need  of  the  operation  ; therefore  the  business 
of  the  cupper  is  less  distinct  than  it  used  to  be  considered  to  be  ; it  has  merged  in 
the  general  practice. 

523.  Colonel  Mure.]  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  tend  in  any  great  measure 
to  the  improvement  of  the  medical  profession  to  put  some  check  upon  the  practice 
of  a chemist  and  druggist  as  well  as  upon  the  higher  branches  of  the  medical 
profession? — I think  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  every  other  person  who  has 
not  given  proof  before  a properly  qualified  body  that  he  is  competent  to  deal  with 
human  life  as  a medical  practitioner,  should  be  prevented  practising  ; and  it  is 
said  also,  that  the  business  of  a chemist  and  druggist  might  be  benefited  by  some 
controlling  body  exercising  an  influence  over  those  who  carry  on  that  business  ; 
but  to  that  subject  I have  not  paid  much  attention  myself. 

524.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a person,  in  order  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  a chemist  and  druggist  on  a large  scale,  and  to  dispense 
medicine,  should  be  required  to  undergo  the  general  education  which  a person 
requires  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? — His  education 
should  be  of  a different  kind  ; he  should  be  acquainted  with  pharmacy,  chemistry 
and  materia  medica,  but  he  would  not  be  required  to  have  an  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  physiology,  midwifery  or  forensic  medicine. 

525.  Chairman.]  Are  not  you  aware  that  there  has  existed  among  chemists  and 
druggists  themselves  a considerable  desire  to  have  some  preliminary  education 
required  before  the  right  to  practise  is  granted  ? — It  is  generally  the  case  through- 
out society,  that  persons  who  are  practising  honourably  in  any  department  of 
life  are  very  desirous  of  excluding  those  who  are  incompetent  to  the  duties  which 
they  assume. 

,526.  Were  not  there  some  meetings  held,  and  some  steps  taken,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  preliminary  examination  in  the  case  of  chemists  and  druggists? — 

I believe  so;  there  has  been  a Pharmaceutical  Society  seeking  lor  a charter  of 

incorporation. 
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527.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  also  be  beneficial  ? — I have  not  turned  my 
attention  to  that  subject,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  some  control  over  the  business 
of  a chemist  and  druggist  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trade,  and  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  public  also. 

528.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  with  respect  to  the  difference  between 
the  general  practitioner  and  the  apothecary,  and  you  have  been  asked  to  define 
the  duties  of  each  ; is  not  the  old  idea  of  the  division  of  labour  in  fact  this,  that 
there  were  two  grades  of  physicians ; namely,  the  physician  apothecary — the 
apothecary  being  an  inferior  grade  of  physician  dispensing  his  own  medicine,  and 
the  surgeon  and  general  practitioner  being  a pure  surgeon  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  lower  grade,  as  it  was  so  called,  dispensing  his  own  medicine  ?— I think  the 
apothecary,  the  surgeon  and  the  physician  must  have  been  associated  in  very  early 
practice  ; the  apothecary  has  in  this  country  for  many  centuries  practised  very 
generally  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  till  of  late  years,  his  education  has 
been  imperfectly  conducted,  and  till  1815  was  not  tested  by  examination.  About 
the  same  time,  likewise,  the  College  of  Surgeons  acquired  more  reputation,  and 
took  a larger  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  studies  and  in  the  examination  of  the 
surgeon,  and  from  that  time  the  general  practitioner  has  been  an  individual  who 
is  qualified  both  by  medical  and  surgical  studies  for  both  departments  of  practice. 

529.  Colonel  Mure.~\  The  sort  of  education  which  is  required  for  a chemist  and 
druggist  must  of  course  qualify  him  to  be  able  to  understand  medical  language  : 
is  an  ordinary  tradesman  practising  as  a chemist  and  druggist  always  understood 
to  learn  that ; does  he  learn  it  as  a branch  of  his  own  business  merely,  or  is  he 
not  required  to  attend  a little  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  business,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself,  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the  more  difficult  prescriptions  which 
may  be  presented  to  him  ? — There  has  been  no  examination  instituted  at  all  with 
relation  to  a chemist  and  druggist ; his  education  has  been  obtained  by  him  as 
well  as  he  could  obtain  it  from  the  person  with  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship  ; 
mistakes  have  in  consequence  very  frequently  occurred  ; and  physicians  now  very 
frequently  write  the  directions  for  administering  their  medicines  in  English,  instead 
of  Latin,  to  prevent  the  mistakes  which  have  been  found  to  occur  from  the  pre- 
scription being  taken  to  a chemist  and  druggist,  and  wrong  directions  given  for 
the  use  or  application  of  the  medicine  prescribed. 

530.  Have  the  chemists  and  druggists  any  incorporation  in  any  way  ? — No; 
apothecaries  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  open  shops  more  generally  than 
they  now  do,  and  persons  were  habitually  seeking  assistance  from  them  ; they  had 
the  business  of  chemist  and  druggist,  and  of  practitioner  also  ; but  in  proportion 
as  the  practitioner  has  become  more  scientifically  educated,  and  practised  as 
practitioner  exclusively,  there  has  been  a wider  and  wider  separation  between  him 
and  the  chemist  and  druggist,  till  the  chemist  and  druggist  has  become  one  branch 
of  business,  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  general  practitioner. 

531.  Are  the  yeomanry  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  all  understood  to  be 
qualified  to  practise  ? — There  are  a few  who  are  not  qualified  to  practise,  inasmuch 
as,  from  the  municipal  laws  of  the  city,  it  was  considered  by  the  Common  Serjeant, 
whose  opinion  was  taken,  that  the  sons  of  members  of  the  society  have  a legal 
claim  for  admission,  though  not  qualified  to  practise  medicine. 

532.  You  have  in  your  society  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
so  admitted  ; who,  though  they  have  the  honorary  privilege  of  belonging  to  your 
society,  are  not  qualified,  in  right  of  that  privilege,  to  exercise  the  profession  of 
apothecary? — Yes;  but  the  number  is  very  small : how  far  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Knowles  may  be  correct,  I know  not,  but  it  was  a subject  of  regret  when  it  was 
found  that  his  opinion  admitted  such  individuals  as  members  of  the  society. 

533.  You  consider  it  an  anomaly? — Certainly;  those  gentlemen  exercise  no 
controlling  influence  of  any  sort  or  kind  ; and  when  they  have  sought  to  become 
members  of  the  society,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  hope  of  getting 
some  municipal  advantage  in  the  city,  such  as  becoming  liverymen,  and  having  a 
right  to  exercise  the  privileges  attached  to  the  livery. 

534.  Mr.  T Yakley.]  In  what  way  do  you  consider  that  granting  a charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  general  practitioners  would  be  beneficial  to  that  body  and  to 
the  public? — I think  it  would  remove  a great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  which 
at  present  exists,  and  which  dissatisfaction,  by  disturbing  the  minds  of  practi- 
tioners, interferes  with  the  calm  fulfilment  of  their  professional  duties. 

535-  In  what  manner  do  you  believe  it  would  nave  the  effect  of  removing  the 
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dissatisfaction  which  now  exists  ? — It  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  regulating 
their  own  department  of  practice,  which  they  cannot  do  at  the  present  moment. 

536.  You  are  aware  that  no  charter  which  could  be  granted  by  the  Crown, 
without  the  aid  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  practice  ? — I am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

537.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  give  them  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
governing  body  ?—  -Yes, 

538.  And  that  right  you  consider  is  now  withheld  from  them  by  the  constitution 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? — 
I will  not  say  that ; when  the  medical  agitation  existed,  a year  or  two  since,  the 
desire  of  the  Hall  was  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  we  possibly  could,  what  the  wishes  of 
that  branch  of  the  profession  with  which  we  were  particularly  connected  were ; 
we  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  however  great  it  might  be,  of  power  or 
patronage  or  influence,  if  we  could  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  department  of 
the  profession  with  which  we  were  especially  connected,  and  the  correspondence 
which  ensued  on  an  inquiry  being  made  led  us  to  suppose  that  a desire  for  such 
a corporation  existed.  The  Committee  must  be  aware  that,  in  the  granting  of  that 
charter  of  incorporation  to  another  body,  if  to  that  body  should  be  transferred  the 
power  which  has  heretofore,  since  1815,  been  entrusted  to  the  Hall,  the  power  of 
the  Apothecaries  Society  would  altogether  cease  ; therefore  there  can  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  accede  to  such  a wish,  except  from  a sense 
that  it  is  a general  one,  and  that  yielding  to  it  will  be  productive  of  satisfaction 
to  the  general  practitioners,  and  of  good  to  the  public. 

539.  Do  you  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a College  inferior  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  to  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — In  practice,  there  are  three 
departments  of  the  profession,  those  of  physician,  surgeon  and  general  practi- 
tioner ; and  if  a charter  were  granted  to  the  general  practitioners,  each  of  those 
bodies  would  then  have  a College  in  which  it  might  meet  for  the  discussion  and 
consideration  and  protection  of  its  own  particular  interests. 

540.  That,  you  will  perceive,  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  ; do  you  con- 
template the  establishment  of  a College  inferior,  and  with  inferior  powers,  to  the 
Colleges  already  in  existence? — It  will  be  inferior,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  equally 
high  in  professional  or  in  social  rank,  but  each  College  would  have  an  independent 
power  of  its  own. 

541.  Have  you,  holding  the  influential  position  you  do  in  your  society,  seen 
the  plan  which  has  been  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  the  heads  of  a 
new  charter,  and  also  the  heads  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  opera- 
tion of  that  charter? — I was  a member  of  the  committee  which  prepared  a paper 
expressing  the  principles  upon  which  the  committee  considered  that  a measure 
might  be  founded,  which  would  be  generally  useful  and  satisfactory  in  England. 
That  paper  has  been  laid  before  Sir  George  Grey,  but,  until  I have  his  permission, 
I should  be  reluctant  to  make  any  communication  respecting  the  tenor  of  it. 
With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a College  of  General  Practitioners,  I may 
say,  that  the  Hall  is  perfectly  willing  to  retain  the  power  it  has  now  ; it  has  no 
desire  to  give  up  its  functions,  but  it  is  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  has  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  it  will  do  substantial  good  ; if,  however,  the  society  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  substantial  good  will  result,  they  are  most  willing  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  present  duty,  as  well  as  they  can  perform  it. 

542.  Colonel  Mure.]  You  have  given  the  Committee  a distinct  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  also  the  wide  distinction  between  them 
and  chemists  and  druggists;  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  a similar 
distinction  prevails  in  Scotland  ? — I have  no  precise  information  upon  the  subject. 
The  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Scotland  are  general  practitioners. 

I believe  in  Scotland  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  surgeons,  who  are  called 
pure  surgeons,  who  practise  surgery  exclusively.  The  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  practise  as  general  practitioners,  as  they  do  here. 

543.  You  are  not  aware  vrhether  there  is  any  society  of  apothecaries  in  Scot- 
land analogous  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  this  country? — None  ; I believe 
the  duty  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  very  similar  ; it  examines  both  in  surgery 
and  in  medicine  ; the  examination,  I believe,  is  a very  efficient  one,  and  one 
which  has  been  progressively  improving  for  years  past ; but  at  present  that  is  one 
examination.  In  England  the  general  practitioner  undergoes  two  examinations, 
one  at  the  Hall  and  one  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
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Mr.  Robert  Rrotherson  Upton  ; Examined. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Upton.  544.  Chairman .]  ARE  you  a solicitor  I am. 

545.  Solicitor  to  the  Apothecaries  Society  ? — I am. 

7 xVIarch  1848.  546,  Mr.  Wakley7\  How  long  have  you  been  solicitor  to  the  society? — Since 

the  year  1834. 

547.  Have  you  conducted  the  prosecutions  which  the  society  has  instituted 
since  that  time  ? — I have. 

548.  How  many  have  there  been? — I am  not  able  to  say  offhand  how  many 
there  have  been. 

549.  Have  there  been  many? — There  have  been,  I should  think,  speaking, 
however,  very  much  at  random,  as  many  as  50 ; I do  not  mean  that  all  those 
prosecutions  have  reached  trial,  but  as  many  as  50  actions  have  been  commenced 
against  persons  alleged  to  have  been  practising  without  a legal  qualification. 

550.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  the  prevention  of  illegal  practice? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  power  vested  in  the  society  for  checking  illegal  practice  is  very  inefficient 
under  the  55th  of  George  the  Third  ; the  Committee  are  possibly  aware  that  a 
somewhat  new  view  of  the  power  of  that  Act  has  been  taken  within  the  last  two 
years  ; there  is  a specific  penalty  pointed  out  by  the  Act,  namely,  a forfeiture  of 
20/.,  which  is  to  be  recovered  in  the  particular  mode  directed  by  the  Act,  namely, 
by  an  action  of  debt  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Apothecaries  Society.  Till 
within  the  last  two  years  the  impression  of  the  society  and  of  its  legal  advisers 
was,  that  that  was  the  only  remedy  open  to  them,  and  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
penal  provisions  of  the  Act  would  be  put  in  force. 

551.  How  did  the  other  view  arise? — It  arose  in  this  way  : the  Legislature 
having  pointed  out  a particular  mode  of  enforcing  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Act 
against  unqualified  practitioners,  I did  not  look  beyond  that  particular  mode  ; but 
a case  occurred  in  which  it  was  held  that  a member  of  my  own  profession,  an 
attorney,  notwithstanding  the  punishment  to  which  an  unqualified  person  is  subjected 
for  practising  as  an  attorney,  was  still  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a misdemeanor. 
The  principle  of  that  case  was  this,  that  when  a statute  forbids  an  act  being  done 
which  was  not  illegal  by  the  common  law,  and  then  by  a distinct  and  substantive 
clause  inflicts  a punishment  upon  any  person  who  shall  do  that  act,  you  may  not 
only  pursue  that  particular  punishment  provided  by  the  statute,  but  you  may  also 
indict  for  a misdemeanor  for  doing  the  particular  act  which  the  law  has  forbidden. 
That  principle  appeared  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  apothecary, 
because  there  is  a clause  in  the  Act  which  says  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  who  shall  not  have  passed  the  examination, 
and  received  the  certificate  of  qualification  required  by  the  Act,  and  then  by  a 
distinct  clause  it  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  so  practise  he  shall  forfeit  20/. 

552.  Chairman.~\  That  particular  view  of  the  law  enables  persons  other  than 
members  of  the  Apothecaries  Company  to  commeuce  an  action,  does  not  it?  — To 
indict  for  a misdemeanor. 

553.  Mr.  Wakley.\  How  many  indictments  have  been  preferred  ? — Only  two 
have  been  actually  preferred  to  the  present  time. 

554.  Were  the  parties  found  guilty  ? — The  first  party  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  a month’s  imprisonment,  which  he  underwent;  in  the  other  case,  the 
party  who  was  indicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  pleaded  guilty  ; and 
beino-  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  the  Judge  threw  out  the  intimation  that  it  would 
probably  answer  the  purpose  if  the  party  convicted  entered  into  recognizances  to 
come  up  and  receive  judgment  if  he  committed  the  offence  again  ; the  society 
acting  only  as  public  prosecutors,  of  course  deferred  to  that  suggestion. 

,555.  Did  the  learned  Judge  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  question  of  law? — On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Baron  Aklerson  stated  his  clear  opinion  to  be,  that  the  view  of 
the  law  upon  which  that  indictment  was  framed  was  a correct  one. 

556.  That  the  breach  of  the  law  was  an  indictable  offence,  although  there  was 
a particular  penalty  specified  by  the  Act? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  under  the  parti- 
cular frame  of  that  Act ; it  would  not  be  so  in  all  cases. 

557.  In  prosecuting  a person  whom  you  deem  to  be  unqualified,  what  have  you 
to  prove  before  the  jury;  first,  that  he  has  not  a license? — I believe  that  that 
is  necessary,  though  we  have  not  done  it.  There  was  a case  before  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  in  which  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  present  day  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  also ; then  we 
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have  to  prove  that  the  party  was  practising  as  an  apothecary  without  possessing  a Mr.  R.  B.  Upton. 
legal  qualification  ; that  evidence  consists  in  the  proof  of  his  having  attended 
patients  afflicted  with  diseases  requiring  medical  treatment,  and  that  he  has  pre-  7 March  1848. 
scribed  medicines,  and  supplied  medicines  for  their  cure  or  relief ; that  is  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  to  give. 

.558.  Chairman .]  Have  you  found,  practically,  that  the  course  of  the  law  has 
been  obstructed,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  evidence  of  that  nature  ? 

— 1 think  it  has  in  two  ways  ; it  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  interfere  in  cases 
where  it  was  almost  clear  that  the  party  had  acted  as  an  apothecary  without  the 
qualification,  and  also  it  has  increased  the  expenses  of  those  proceedings  very 
much. 

559.  Mr.  Wakley."\  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  prove  that  he  has  practised  in 
medical  cases? — Yes  ; and  that  raises  at  once  an  inquiry  of  considerable  difficulty. 

We  avoid  that  by  taking  cases  that  are  clearly  medical,  there  being  many  cases 
in  which  there  might  be  a doubt  whether  it  was  a medical  or  a surgical  case  ; 
therefore  we  take  only  that  class  of  cases  which  are  clearly  medical. 

560.  Cases  that  belong  to  a physician  or  an  apothecary,  and  not  to  a surgeon  ? 

— Yes ; there  are  some  cases  in  which  there  might  be  a doubt  raised  ; and  on  a 
penal  action  it  would  not  do,  of  course,  to  rely  upon  those  cases,  as  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  would  very  properly  be  given  to  the  party  accused. 

561.  Have  you  in  any  work  a record  of  the  cases  which  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Judges  as  medical  ? — I think  I could  refer  to  the  decisions  that  have 
taken  place  upon  that  subject. 

562.  You  must  prove  also  that  the  party  has  supplied  medicines  ; must  that  be 
from  his  own  dispensary  or  shop? — Yes. 

563.  Supposing  the  medicines  were  supplied  from  the  shop  of  a chemist  and 
druggist,  would  the  prosecution  in  that  case  be  successful? — Supposing  there  to 
be  no  collusion  between  the  apothecary  and  the  chemist  and  druggist,  it  would 
not ; supposing  the  apothecary  only  prescribed,  and  the  medicines  were  supplied 
by  a different  person,  that  would  not  be  practising  as  an  apothecary  ; it  might  be 
acting  as  a physician  ; but  we  have  to  show  that  he  has  acted  as  an  apothecary. 

564.  Must  you  prove  that  he  has  charged  for  the  medicines? — No,  that  is  not 
necessary  ; we  must  prove  that  the  attendance  and  the  supply  of  medicine  were 
with  a view  to  gain but  we  need  not  show  that  there  was  an  actual  charge  made.  * 

Any  circumstances  that  showed  that  the  party  attended  as  medical  men  ordinarily 
do  would  be  sufficient. 

565.  Your  case  would  not  break  down  from  the  fact  of  a bill  of  charges  not 
being  sent  in  ? — No. 

566.  And  it  would  not  be  requisite  that  money  should  actually  have  been 
paid  ? — No. 

567.  Chairman .]  Have  you  had  under  your  notice  many  cases  which  you 
would  have  prosecuted  had  the  facilities  for  conviction  been  greater  ? — I should 
say  certainly  ; the  society  have  been  very  much  urged  to  institute  more  frequent 
prosecutions ; and,  undoubtedly,  they  would  have  done  so,  if  they  could  have 
done  it  with  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

568.  Cases  of  that  kind  have  come  within  your  knowledge  ? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  the  society  have  had  a very  difficult  trust  to  discharge  in  being  con- 
stituted the  public  prosecutors  without  having  adequate  means  to  conduct  those 
prosecutions  ; they  have  been  exposed  to  great  obloquy  in  consequence. 

569.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.~\  The  society  has  been  without  any  corporate  interest  of 
a pecuniary  character  in  the  conduct  of  such  prosecutions  ? — Without  the 
slightest ; nothing  is  ever  made  of  those  prosecutions  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  a great  expense. 

570.  The  society  considering  itself,  so  far  as  the  Legislature  has  entrusted  the 
power  to  it,  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  health  of  the  country,  and  taking  care 
that  no  improper  person  to  have  the  charge  of  the  public  health  should  practise  ? 

— Certainly. 

571.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Do  not  such  prosecutions  tend  to  produce  applications  for 
licenses  ? — No  doubt  they  would  have  that  effect.  The  object  is,  that  men  should 
not  practise  without  passing  their  examination  and  proving  their  fitness,  and  they 
cannot  do  that  without  paying  for  a certificate. 

572.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglisi]  The  question  rather  implied  this  : is  there  any  pecu- 
niary  penalty  which  the  conviction  of  A.  or  B.  might  carry  to  the  purse  of  the 
corporation  or  any  individual  member  of  it  ? — It  would  go  to  the  corporation  if 
it  were  recovered. 
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Mr,  ft.  B.  Upton . 573.  What  is  the  gross  expense  which  the  prosecutions  have  cost  to  the  society  ? 

— The  gross  expense  of  prosecutions  for  the  seven  years  ending  the  31st  December 
7 March  1848.  184*6,  was  1,939/.  85.  llr/.  ; but  I should  s ate  that,  during  two  of  those  years, 

the  years  1844  and  1845,  no  prosecutions  took  place;  and,  therefore,  taking  the 
five  years  from  1840  to  1846,  leaving  out  1844  and  1845,  it  would  give  a total  of 
1,918/.  16 s.  9 r/.,  making  an  average  for  each  of  those  years  of  318/.  Us.  4 d. 

574.  What  sum  was  recovered  by  the  society  in  respect  to  the  aggregate  of 
those  prosecutions  ? — I think  I may  state  not  a single  shilling. 

575.  Therefore  the  sum  of  1,983/.  16  s.  9 d.  was  expended  by  the  society  out 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  payable  for  licenses  by  candidates  during  that 
period  ? — It  was  so. 

576.  In  other  words,  the  society  lost  1,983/.  in  that  interval,  and  received 
nothing? — Just  so. 

577.  Mr.  Wakley.]  What  sum  did  the  society  receive  for  licenses  during  the 
same  period  ? — I do  not  know. 

578.  Will  you  furnish  that  information  to  the  Committee? — It  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  proper  officer. 

579.  Sir  11.  H.  Inglis.]  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  no 
penalty  was  received,  though  a penalty  was  incurred,  and  that  such  non-receipt 
was  in  consequence  of  the  nulla  bona  of  the  party  ? — Yes,  during  those  seven  years 
no  penalty  was  received. 

580.  Colonel  Mure.]  Was  no  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  party? — The  usual 
course  has  been  this,  that  where  the  case  has  proceeded  to  judgment,  and  the 
society  were  in  a position  to  issue  execution  against  the  person  of  the  individual, 
which  they  have  done  in  several  cases,  he  has  applied  to  the  Insolvent  Debtors’ 
Court,  and  obtained  his  discharge  by  that  means ; and  frequently  before  the  time 
has  come  round,  when  by  the  practice  of  the  court  the  society  were  in  a condition 
to  issue  execution,  the  individual  has  applied  to  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court. 

581.  Mr.  Wakley.]  In  the  conduct  of  prosecutions,  what  has  been  held  to  be 
necessary  in  reference  to  the  proof  of  attendance  of  an  apothecary ; has  it  been 
held  to  be  necessary  that  the  party  should  have  visited  the  sick  person  at  his  own 
house,  or  that  the  sick  person  should  have  visited  the  apothecary  at  his  residence  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  any  case  which  has  occurred  in  which  a party  has  been 
sought  to  be  proved  guilty  of  practising  as  an  apothecary  without  a legal  qualifi- 
cation by  receiving  a person  at  his  own  house  ; they  have  been  cases  where  parties 
have  attended  a patient  at  his  own  house,  not  that  I entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject,  but  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  prove,  and  one  should  feel 
considerable  reluctance  in  following  a party  into  his  own  house. 

582.  Has  any  chemist  or  druggist  been  prosecuted  by  the  society  for  prescribing 
and  charging  for  medicine  over  the  counter,  in  fact,  for  attending  cases  in  his  own 
shop? — No,  I do  not  know  that  any  chemist  and  druggist  has  been  prosecuted  in 
such  cases  exclusively,  and  I cannot  sav  off-hand  whether  in  any  case  where  a 
chemist  and  druggist  has  been  prosecuted,  evidence  has  been  given  of  a patient 
attending  at  his  shop ; those  are  not  the  kind  of  cases  one  looks  for. 

583.  Was  not  there  a prosecution  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Greenough  : — 
Yes. 

584.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  particulars  of  that  case? — It  was 
the  case  of  an  individual  practising  at  the  town  of  St.  Helen’s,  near  Liverpool : 
as  far  as  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  societv  went,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  clearly  appeared  that  he  was  practising  like  other  people,  calling  himself  a 
surgeon ; we  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  any  defence  would  be  set  up  that  he 
was  a chemist  and  druggist ; the  evidence  was  very  clear  of  this  man  having 
practised  as  an  apothecary,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  attended  patients  afflicted  with 
diseases  requiring  medical  treatment,  and  had  supplied  them  with  medicines,  and 
sent  in  bills  made  out  to  himself  as  a surgeon. 

585.  Had  the  man  a diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons? — No,  he 
had  no  medical  qualification  whatever ; it  appeared  upon  the  trial  which  took  place 
before  Mr.  Baron  Maule,  at  Liverpool,  that  he  was  a shopman  in  the  employ  of 
his  sister,  who  kept  a druggist’s  shop  at  St.  Helen’s.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  referred  to  a clause  in  the  Act  of  55  Geo.  3,  which  reserved  to 
chemists  and  druggists  the  right  that  they  possessed,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  contended,  in  general  terms,  that  they  were  not  liable  to  prosecution. 
The  defence  was  not  very  clearly  made  out  upon  the  address  of  the  learned 
counsel ; but  when  the  learned  Judge  came  to  sum  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  he 
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pointed  out  the  28th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  55th  Geo.  3,  which  reserved  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Upton. 
chemists  and  druggists  the  right  of  doing  particular  things  which  are  specified  in 
the  clause,  namely,  preparing,  compounding,  dispensing  and  vending  drugs,  7 March  1848. 
wholesale  and  retail;  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  body,  he  told  the  jury 
that  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  chemists  and  druggists  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  sick,  and  administering  medicines  of  their  own  authority, 
previous  to  the  55th  Geo.  3,  in  his  opinion  they  would  be  entitled  to  do  so  after- 
wards ; and  the  jury  were  called  on  to  say  whether  that  was  the  practice  of 
chemists  and  druggists  previous  to  the  Act  of  1815  : the  jury  having  no  evidence 
before  them  as  to  what  the  practice  of  chemists  and  druggists  was  before  1815, 
were  in  great  difficulty,  and  they  brought  in  a written  paper,  stating,  that  they 
had  no  evidence  of  what  that  practice  was,  and  therefore  they  must  find  for 
the  defendant,  which  they  did.  A motion  for  a new  trial  was  made  before  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  upon  the  ground  of  misdirection  of  the  learned  Judge  ; 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  told  the  jury,  that  if  chemists  practised  before  the 
Act  of  1815,  they  were  entitled  to  do  so  afterwards  without  examination,  and 
that  at  all  events  it  was  for  the  defendant,  if  he  had  relied  upon  that  defence, 
to  have  given  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  to  have  shown  what  chemists  and  druggists 
had  done:  a strong  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  ruling  of  the  learned  Judge 
was  wrong,  and  a new  trial  was  granted  ; the  case  was  carried  to  trial,  and  a 
verdict  was  obtained  by  the  society  upon  the  same  evidence  as  was  given  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  defendant  not  appearing. 

586.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  thing  was  stated  at  the  time  of  the  motion 
for  a new  trial  with  regard  to  the  place  of  practising  ? — lam  not  aware  that  there 
was  ; I have  a report  of  the  motion  for  a new  trial  in  my  hand,  which,  if  it  is  at  all 
materia],  I will  read.  It  is  stated,  that  it  was  an  action  brought  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  to  recover  penalties  for  practising  as  an  apothecary,  by  attending, 
advising  and  furnishing  medicines  without  certificate.  “ On  the  trial  before 
Mr.  Baron  Maule,  at  the  Liverpool  summer  assizes  1839,  the  attending,  advising 
and  furnishing  medicines  were  proved,  and  it  was  not  shown  that  the  defendant  had 
obtained  a certificate  or  been  in  practice  before  August  1,  1815  but  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a chemist’s  and  druggist’s  shop  at  the  house  where  he  transacted 
business,  and  it  was  represented  on  his  part  that  the  shop  was  his  own,  and  that 
in  doing  the  acts  complained  of,  he  had  only  used  the  trade  of  a chemist  and 
druggist  in  the  manner  referred  to  by  section  28,  which  provides,  “ That  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  in 
any  way  to  affect  the  trade  or  business  of  a chemist  and  druggist  in  the  buying, 
preparing,  compounding,  dispensing  and  vending  drugs,  medicines  and  medicin- 
able  compounds,  wholesale  and  retail ; but  all  persons  using  or  exercising  the  send 
trade  or  business,  or  who  shall  or  may  hereafter  use  or  exercise  the  same,  shail 
and  may  use,  exercise  and  carry  on  the  same  trade  or  business  in  such  manner 
and  as  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  same  trade  or  business 
was  used,  exercised  or  carried  on  by  chemists  and  druggists  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act.’’  There  is  not  a very  formal  judgment ; it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
read  the  way  in  which  the  court  interposed  during  the  argument  of  the  council 
on  applying  for  a new  trial.  The  judgment  came  out  in  that  way  ; Mr.  Watson 
showed  cause  : “It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  defendant  was  not  acting 
as  chemists  and  druggists  had  done  before  the  statute  passed  ’’—(Lord  Denman. 

Can  you  defend  that  ruling?) — Originally  there  was  no*real  distinction  between 
apothecaries  and  chemists.  The  Act  55  Geo.  3,  c.  194,  introduces  some  parti- 
cular regulations  with  respect  to  those  who  profess  to  practise  as  apothecaries,  but 
leaves  chemists  and  druggists  in  the  same  situation  as  before  with  respect  to  the 
“ buying,  preparing,  compounding”  and  “dispensing”  of  drugs;  and  it  enacts, 

“ that  all  persons  using  the  said  trade  or  business,  or  who  shall  hereafter  use  it, 
shall  and  may — ” Then  he  quotes  the  rest  of  the  clause.  “These  words  are  very 
large,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  do  not  comprehend  all  that  was 
done  by  apothecaries  before  the  Act.  Until  the  decision  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians v.  Rose,  where  the  judgment  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  was  against  the 
apothecary,  but  was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  does  not  appear  that 
apothecaries  had  any  recognized  right  to  do  more  than  they,  or  chemists  and 
druggists  might  do  in  their  shops,  and  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
given  very  shortly  and  without  reasons.”  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  then  says,  “ If 
there  was  no  real  distinction  between  apothecaries  and  chemists  down  to  1815, 
what  do  yon  say  was  the  object  of  the  statute  ; why  were  not  the  same  regulations 
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Mr.  Ii.  B.  Upton,  imposed  on  both  ? The  apothecaries  at  that  time  professed  to  be  something  more 
than  the  chemists,  a higher  and  more  educated  class. — (Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

7 March  1848.  Then  the  statute  regulated  the  more  educated  class,  and  left  the  others  without 
regulation  ?) — A chemist,  if  he  called  himself  no  more,  might  sell  and  prescribe ; 
if  he  held  himself  out  as  an  apothecary,  the  case  was  different. — (Mr.  Justice  JVil- 
liavis.  Do  you  say  he  might  attend  the  sick  ?) — The  cases  in  which  parties  have 
been  considered  liable  who  held  themselves  out  as  apothecaries  are  different  from 
this,  nor  has  any  similar  case  arisen.  In  Allison  v.  Haydon,  cited  for  the  plaintiffs 
at  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  having  no  certificate,  sued  as  an  apothecary,  and  the  present 
question  could  not  have  been  raised.  If  there  was  any  miscarriage  here,  it  was 
that  of  the  jury. — (Mr.  Creswell — with  whom  were  Mr.  J.  L.  Adolphus  and  Mr. 
F.  Robinson  contra  was  stopped  by  the  Court — Lord  Denman.  The  jury  appear 
to  have  found,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Judge,  that  chemists  and 
druggists  might  practise  as  apothecaries  before  the  statute.  At  all  events  a primd 
facie  case  had  been  proved  against  the  defendant ; and  if  he  relied  upon  any  prac- 
tice before  the  Act,  as  exempting  from  penalties,  it  was  for  him  to  show  that 
practice. — Mr.  Justice  Patteson.  I cannot  see  any  possibility  of  doubt  in  this 
case,  unless  it  can  be  said  that  apothecary  and  chemist  mean  the  same  thing.) 
The  rule  must  be  absolute.”  Then  it  is  stated — “ The  cause  was  tried  again 
before  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  at  the  Liverpool  summer  assizes,  1841,  and  evidence 
was  given  supporting  the  averments  of  the  declaration  above  set  forth.  The  cause 
was  undefended.  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  after  adverting  to  the  clauses  of  the 
statute  cited  in  the  above  argument,  and  to  section  5,  said,  that  the  distinction 
between  apothecaries  and  chemists  appeared  to  be,  that  the  apothecary  might 
not  only  prepare,  dispense  and  sell,  but  apply  and  administer  medicines  ; that  if 
a chemist  net  only  sold,  but  also  applied  and  administered  medicines,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  attending  patients,  he  practised  as  an  apothecary  ; and  that  if 
the  defendant  had  so  practised,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalties  claimed.  Verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs.  No  motion  was  afterwards  made.” 

587.  What  do  you  hold  to  be  the  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  a chemist  and  druggist  to  prescribe  over  the  counter  in  any  medical  cases 
which  may  come  before  him,  to  supply  medicines  and  charge  for  them? — The  law 
is  perfectly  clear  ; a chemist  and  druggist  has  no  right  to  do  any  thing  but  to  sell 
medicines  which  are  asked  for.  That  defines  probably  more  than  any  other  test 
what  the  province  of  a chemist  and  druggist  is.  It  is  the  same  expression  as  was 
used  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  physicians 
contended,  that  the  apothecaries  were  to  sell  medicines  asked  for. 

588.  That  was  a case  in  1701  ? — Yes;  and  Mr.  Justice  Creswell  has  used  that 
expression  to  define  what  a chemist  and  druggist’s  business  is. 

589.  Chairman .]  You  have  been  asked  what  you  consider  to  be  the  state  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  chemists  and  druggists  and  apothecaries  ; what  is  the  state  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  pure  physicians  and  pure  surgeons,  or  those  who  have 
obtained  diplomas  from  either  of  those  colleges,  but  have  not  obtained  any  license 
from  the  Apothecaries  Company,  supposing  they  were  to  dispense  their  own 
medicine? — I cannot  answer  the  question  categorically;  I must  answer  it  under 
heads  ; a legally  qualified  physician  may,  if  he  think  proper,  in  addition  to  giving 
his  advice,  give  medicines. 

590.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Without  charging? — I do  not  know  that;  we  were  under 
the  impression  that  a physician  could  not  charge  for  his  attendance,  but  it  appears, 
if  there  be  an  express  contract,  he  may  enter  into  such  contract  to  receive 
remuneration ; if  no  contract  be  made,  the  law  will  infer  that  his  attendance  was 
gratuitous,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  he  should  have  any  legal  claim  for 
remuneration  ; but  Lord  Denman  has  held  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  a physician 
to  contract  with  his  patient,  and  if  he  does  so,  he  may  recover  in  a court  of  law. 

591.  May  he  recover  for  medicine  supplied? — Under  an  express  contract,  I 
think  so. 

592.  Would  not  he  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  Apothecaries  Society  ? — 
No,  I think  not. 

593.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  such  a physician  and  an  apothe- 
cary ? — I am  putting  the  case  of  a physician  legally  qualified  to  practise  in  this 
country. 

594.  Does  not  the  20th  section  of  the  55th  Geo.  3,  distinctly  specify  that  if  any 
person  shall  practise  as  an  apothecary  without  having  obtained  the  license  of 
the  Apothecaries  Societv,  unless  he  were  in  practice  before  the  1st  of  August 
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1815,  be  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  Act? — I think  that  would  not 
be  the  practice  of  an  apothecary ; I am  not  aware,  however,  of  any  case  in  which 
a physician  has  sued  for  his  medicines. 

595.  Have  not  you  prosecuted  physicians? — No,  not  legally  qualified  phy- 
sicians. 

596.  Have  not  you  prosecuted  graduates  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ? — I am  not  sure  about  Edinburgh  ; we  did  prosecute  a graduate  of 
one  of  the  Scotch  Universities. 

597.  Not  more  than  one  ? — I think  not ; that  was  the  case  of  Dr.  Collins. 

598.  Did  you  succeed  in  that  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

599.  And  it  was  held  that  his  diploma  was  not  a sufficient  qualification  ? — That 
it  conferred  no  right  whatever. 

600.  Chairman.']  Was  not  that  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  no  right  to  practise 
in  any  department? — He  had  not. 

601.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  have  never  prosecuted  an  extra  licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  ? — No. 

602.  Have  you  prosecuted  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  ? — 

Yes. 

603.  Colonel  Mure.]  In  saying  that  he  was  not  qualified,  do  you  mean  that 
he  was  an  ignorant  person,  or  that,  though  qualified  at  his  own  college  or  univer- 
sity, he  had  not  taken  out  the  license  which  he  ought  to  have  done  ? — I am  net 
at  all  aware  what  his  personal  qualifications  may  have  been. 

604.  He  was  prosecuted  on  the  ground  of  not  having  taken  out  a license  ? — 
That  was  the  only  question  raised. 

605.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state  what  would  be  the  case  with  a surgeon  not 
having  a license  from  the  Apothecaries  Company,  who  should  dispense  his  own 
medicines? — The  law  in  respect  to  surgeons  is  this  : it  is  competent  for  a surgeon 
to  administer  medicine,  and  to  furnish  medicine  that  is  ancillary  to  his  treatment 
of  a surgical  case  ; where  he  has  the  treatment  of  a case  that  is  properly  within 
his  province  as  a surgeon,  he  may  supply  and  charge  for  the  medicines  which 
may  be  necessary  for  his  treatment  of  that  case. 

606.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you  successfully  prosecuted  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London  who  have  attended  such  persons  in  medical  cases,  and 
supplied  and  charged  for  their  medicines? — Yes. 

607.  In  how  many  cases  have  you  instituted  proceedings  of  that  kind  ? — I am 
not  prepared  to  answer  that  question ; we  have  done  so  in  several  cases. 

608.  Chairman.]  Since  they  have  been  legal  members  of  the  society  ? — I 
think,  in  one  case,  since  he  had  been  a legal  member  of  the  society. 

609.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Have  you,  in  any  case,  prosecuted  a chemist  and  druggist 
for  practising  in  his  own  shop  ? — No,  but  I should  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if  I could 
obtain  evidence ; it  is  obvious  that  the  mischief  is  the  same  ; it  does  not  matter 
whether  an  uneducated  person  prescribes  at  the  bedside  or  over  the  counter. 

610.  You  think  he  is  equally  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  misdemeanor,  as  to  be 
prosecuted  for  a penalty  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

611.  Colonel  Mure.]  Is  it  the  custom  of  your  society  to  take  up  cases  against 
persons  whom  you  consider  to  be  really  qualified,  such  as  persons  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  or  Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  merely  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  having  a license,  or  do  you  confine  your  attention  to  cases  in  which  the  party 
is  really  unqualified  and  an  unfit  person  to  practise? — I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  that  has  been  the  practice  ; but  the  Committee  will  see  that  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  a body  like  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  the  only  parties  entitled  to  enforce  the  law,  laying  down  any  rule  upon  that 
subject ; the  effect  of  that  would  be,  that  it  would  virtually  repeal  the  Act  as 
regards  that  clause.  If  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  had  said  they  would  not  sue 
gentlemen  possessing  diplomas  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  possessing 
diplomas  from  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Societies,  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  have 
been  repealed  as  respects  that  clause  ; therefore,  the  Apothecaries  Society  could 
not  lay  down  such  a rule;  but  practically,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  so.  Sometimes 
the  society  are  not  able  to  exercise  a competent  discretion  in  those  cases.  If  parties 
should  lay  evidence  before  the  society  and  say,  “ We  call  upon  you  to  enforce  the 
law,”  there  might  be  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  an  appeal  of  that  kind  ; but  so 
far  as  the  society  could  exercise  a discretion,  they  have  prosecuted  parties  the  least 
qualified  10  practise. 

612.  Chairman.]  In  the  prosecutions  undertaken  since  you  have  been  the  legal 
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officer  of  the  society,  have  the  cases  been  brought  to  your  notice,  and  a prosecution 
insisted  on  by  others  not  belonging  to  the  society,  or  have  they  been  discovered 
by  yourselves? — Invariably  the  attention  of  the  society  is  drawn  to  the  circum- 
stances ; they  never  put  themselves  forward. 

613.  You  have  no  police  of  any  sort? — No. 

614.  You  do  not  register  the  shops  of  chemists  and  druggists  ? — No,  we  have 
no  authority  for  that ; practically  the  attention  of  the  society  is  always  drawn  to 
those  cases  by  parties  whom  the  Committee  would  suppose  would  be  likely  to 
do  so. 

615.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis .]  In  the  event  of  a death  occurring  in  the  case  of  a party 
attended  by  an  unlicensed  practitioner,  a verdict  of  manslaughter,  if  not  of  a 
higher  crime,  is  often  recorded  against  such  practitioner ; is  it  the  object  of  your 
society,  in  instituting  prosecutions  against  unlicensed  practitioners,  to  prevent  an 
occurrence  which  the  law  could  otherwise  punish  ? — I should  say  the  general 
object  of  the  society  would  be  to  prevent  the  practice  of  individuals  who  have  not 
given  evidence  of  their  qualification  for  such  practice  ; that  is  the  general  answer 
I should  give. 

616.  The  fact  being  that  the  law  has  assigned  a special  punishment  to  the 
unlicensed  practitioner  in  a case  in  which  death  might  arise  from  his  not  being 
qualified,  the  qualification  being  tested  by  the  license,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  object  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  when  they  do  institute  prosecutions  against  unlicensed 
practitioners,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  which  the  law  would  otherwise 
punish  ?■ — The  object  w ould  be  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  would  result  from  the 
practice  of  incompetent  persons ; the  law  draws  no  distinction  in  the  case  which 
has  been  put  between  the  case  of  a qualified  and  an  unqualified  practitioner ; if 
a party  is  charged  with  mala  praxis , or  with  having  misconducted  himself  as  a 
medical  man,  it  only  becomes  a very  collateral  branch  of  the  inquiry  whether  the 
man  is  an  unqualified  practitioner  or  not ; it  might  be  some  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  in  favour  of  the  legally  qualified  practitioner  that  he  had  satisfied  the  compe- 
tent authorities  ; but  the  legal  liability  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ; that  has  been 
decided  in  several  cases. 

617.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is 
indifferent,  according  to  your  recollection  in  the  verdicts  of  juries  and  the  judgments 
of  judges,  whether  the  party  by  whose  unskilful  practice  the  individual  may  have 
met  death  was  or  was  not  duly  qualified  to  practise  in  any  division  of  the  medical 
profession  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference. 

618.  Mr.  Wa/cley.]  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  long  held  in  the  law  that  two 
persons  being  concerned  in  the  performance  of  similar  acts,  one  of  them  being 
legally  qualified  to  execute  the  act  and  the  other  not,  if  one  had  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  act,  and  the  other  had  also  killed,  the  one  who  was  qualified  was 
deemed  to  have  committed  no  offence  at  law',  but  the  other  who  was  unqualified 
was  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter? — I can  quite  con- 
ceive that  that  would  be  the  construction  which  would  be  adopted  ; in  the  case  of 
constables  and  others  exercising  legal  process,  that  would  be  so. 

619.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. ] Does  that  answer  refer  to  the  medical  profession  ? — 
Certainly  not  at  all ; I do  not  think  the  principle  applies  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

620.  Mr.  Wakleyl]  Are  you  aware  that,  in  cases  relating  to  medicine,  the  pro- 
secutions which  have  taken  place  have  been  chiefly  surgical  cases,  and  not 
medical? — I should  say,  answering  off-hand,  it  has  been  so;  it  is  more  difficult 
to  prove  the  one  case  than  the  other. 

621.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.']  Do  not  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  which  form 
matters  of  investigation  in  courts  of  law  arise  in  midwifery  ? — I should  have 
rather  thought  in  surgery  the  greatest  number  of  cases  arose. 

622.  Mr.  Wakley.]  There  is  no  case,  you  say,  in  which  a chemist  and  druggist 
has  been  prosecuted  for  practising  as  an  apothecary  an  his  own  shop  ? — Not  that 
1 am  awrare  of. 

623.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  such  a prosecution  might  be  successfully 
instituted  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  in  point  of  law. 

624.  Both  for  the  penalty  and  as  a misdemeanor? — In  either  form. 

625.  Will  you  state  the  course  of  proceeding  in  an  indictment  for  misdemeanor? 
— The  ordinary  course  would  be  to  prefer  an  indictment,  setting  out  the  crime  in 
the  mode  which  the  practice  of  the  criminal  court  requires ; the  indictment  would 
be  preferred  before  the  grand  jury,  and  they  would  find  either  a true  bill  or  no 
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true  bill ; if  a true  bill  was  found,  the  party  would  be  put  upon  his  trial,  and 
would  be  tried,  as  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  misdemeanor. 

626.  The  same  proof  would  be  required  as  for  the  recovery  of  penalties? — Just 
the  same. 

627.  What  is  the  cost  of  proceeding  by  indictment? — Two  cases  only  have 
taken  place;  one  at  the  town  of  Bolton,  where  the  defendant  was  tried  before  the 
borough  sessions,  and  there  the  whole  expense  of  the  prosecution  did  not  exceed 
2 51. ; that  was  the  first  case  that  was  tried. 

628.  Upon  whom  did  that  expense  fall  ? — Upon  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

629.  Did  the  society  institute  the  proceedings? — The  circumstances  were 
these:  it  appeared  that  an  individual  had,  I think,  drawn  attention  to  his  practice, 
from  deaths  having  ensued,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  his  ignorance  ; the  coroner 
of  Bolton  had  formed  a strong  opinion  of  this  man’s  incompetency  to  practise  as 
a medical  man,  from  circumstances  which  had  come  before  him,  and  through  a 
solicitor  of  Bolton,  who  was  the  public  prosecutor,  or  the  attorney  employed  by 
parties  at  Bolton  to  institute  public  prosecutions,  a communication  was  made  to 
the  society,  representing  that  it  was  a very  fair  case  for  prosecution  ; if  I recollect 
right,  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  this  man  up  before  the  magistrate,  and 
the  magistrate,  upon  examination,  had  committed  him  for  trial  ; this  struck  me  as 
rather  a strong  mode  of  proceeding,  and  not  certainly  the  course  which  I should 
have  recommended  the  society,  as  a public  body,  to  have  adopted,  particularly  as 
it  was  the  first  case.  I hesitated  for  some  time  before  I would  allow  the  society 
to  take  the  case  up  ; but  having  satisfied  myself  that,  though  it  appeared  a harsh 
proceeding,  it  was  one  which  the  law  sanctioned,  and  as  there  appeared  reason  to 
think  that  this  man  was  a very  incompetent  person  to  practise,  and  that  mischief 
had  resulted  from  his  practice,  I thought  the  appeal  to  the  society  could  not  be 
resisted,  and  therefore  they  promised  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  proceeding;  the 
solicitor  stating  that  the  expense  should  not  exceed  a certain  amount.  I should 
have  wished  rather  that  the  first  case  under  this  new  view  of  the  law  had  been  a 
case  prosecuted  by  the  society  in  London,  the  object  of  course  being,  that  those 
cases  should  be  known  as  widely  as  possible  ; but  this  case  came  upon  us  suddenly, 
and  for  the  reasons  I have  stated,  we  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  go  on  ; 
therefore  the  cause  was  tried  and  conducted  by  the  solicitor  to  whom  1 have 
referred  at  Bolton ; the  case  was  ably  defended  by  counsel ; and  the  jury,  after 
remaining  out  for  an  hour  and  a quarter,  brought  in  a verdict  of  “ guilty,’’  and 
the  learned  Recorder  sentenced  him  to  a month’s  imprisonment;  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  stating,  that  there  was  no  wish  to  press  hardly  upon  the  defendant, 
but  rather  that  the  state  of  the  law  should  be  fully  understood. 

630.  Was  the  man  prosecuted  for  one  offence  only? — I think  there  were  two 
or  three  offences. 

631.  Do  you  know  on  what  charge  he  was  prosecuted? — Practising  as  an 
apothecary,  without  legal  qualification. 

632.  For  a misdemeanor  ? — Yes. 

633.  In  such  cases  can  a person  charged  with  misdemeanor  be  arrested  r — No, 
not  ordinarily  ; but  in  that  particular  case  I satisfied  myself  that  it  was  what  the 
law  sanctioned. 

634.  Was  the  man  bailed  ? — Yes;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a 
month’s  imprisonment ; and  the  sentence  was  put  into  execution,  notwithstanding 
an  application,  as  I hear,  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  thought 
proper  not  to  interfere.  The  second  case  vcas  the  case  of  a person  of  the  name  of 
Sweetenham  ; that  was  an  indictment  preferred  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court ; 
the  bill  of  costs  there  amounted  to  150/. 

635-  Upon  whom  does  that  expense  fall  ? — Upon  the  society. 

636.  In  that  case  the  accused  pleaded  guilty,  did  not  he? — Yes;  he  had 
instructed  counsel,  and  we  were  expecting  to  have  the  case  fought. 

C37.  It  a medical  practitioner,  legally  qualified,  were  to  proceed  against  an 
unqualified  person,  and  to  indict  him  for  misdemeanor,  would  the  expense  of 
the  proceeding  fall  upon  the  practitioner  so  preferring  the  indictment? — It  must 
do  so. 

638.  There  is  no  public  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  could  be  obtained  ? — 
No ; they  must  fall,  I think,  upon  the  prosecutor. 

639.  Chairman .]  Is  it  stated  in  the  last  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  any  Charter 
of  Incorporation  of  the  Apothecaries  Society,  that  the  money  derived  from  fees, 
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Mr.  R.  B.  Upton,  or  in  any  other  way  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  shall  be  applied  to  the  prosecution 
of  improper  practitioners  ? — No. 

7 March  1848.  640.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  obliged  to  spend  the  money  of  the  Apothe- 

caries Company  in  that  way  ? — No,  except  so  far  as  this  : that  we  were  the  only 
parties  till  this  new  view  ot  the  law  was  obtained  who  could  prosecute ; therefore, 
if  we  did  not,  the  law  remained  unenforced. 

641.  Mr.  Wakley .]  In  all  questions  of  law  you  are  consulted  by  the  society? — 
I am. 

642.  Have  you  ever  been  consulted  by  that  body  respecting  the  15th  clause 
of  the  Act,  which  relates  to  the  apprenticeship  ? — Yes,  questions  are  frequently 
arising  upon  it. 

643.  Mr.  Ridout,  in  answer  to  question  390,  which  was  as  follows  : “ What 
length  of  apprenticeship  do  you  require?’  replied,  “ The  Act  specifies  five  years  ;* 
but  subsequently  he  stated,  that  though  the  Act  requires  that  the  party  shall  be 
apprenticed  for  that  space  of  time,  “ as  to  the  particular  way  of  serving,  no  inquiry 
is  made;”  he  then  went  on  to  say,  “ it  is  inferred  that  the  apprentice  is  in  the 
relation  of  a pupil  to  the  apothecary,  who  is  to  direct  his  course  of  studies 
what  legal  definition  would  you  give  of  the  term  “ apprenticeship”  ? — I believe 
apprenticeship  is  a contract  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  teach  his  particular 
business,  and  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice  to  serve. 

644.  That  there  is  a deed  of  covenant  between  them  ? — That  would  be  the 
ordinary  course  ; there  would  be  a written  contract  between  the  parties  obliging 
the  master  to  teach  the  apprentice,  and  the  apprentice  to  serve  the  master,  and 
obey  his  reasonable  behests,  and  soon. 

645.  I will  read  to  you  the  words  of  the  section,  “ And  be  it  enacted,  that  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  any  such  examination  unless  he  shall  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years  to  an  apothecary do  you  consider  that 
if  the  society  has  given  licenses  to  persons  who  have  not  served  such  apprentice- 
ship, those  licenses  are  legal  ? — I think  they  are,  because  I think  it  is  the  society’s 
exclusive  province  to  decide  whether  the  apprenticeship  has  been  served  or  not; 
the  court  would  not  inquire,  I think,  whether  the  apprenticeship  has  been  in 
fact  served. 

646.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  as  distinct  and  as  specific  as  possible,  that  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  unless  he  shall  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years  to  an  apothecary? — I am  not  aware  of 
any  case  in  which  a person  has  been  admitted  without  it;  my  answer  must  not  be 
taken  to  admit  that  any  such  person  has  been  admitted  ; I should  say  that  they 
have  not ; certainly  not  knowingly,  in  any  case. 

647.  If  you  had  admitted  persons  to  an  examination  without  proof  of  their 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  would  you  still  consider  the  license  to  be  a legal 
document? — I think  so. 

648.  And  that  such  apothecaries  could  legally  recover  such  charges  as  they 
thought  it  light  to  make  for  medicine  and  attendance  ? — Yes  ; I am  not  supposing 
a case  of  collusion  between  the  society  and  the  individual ; but,  supposing  the 
society,  in  the  honest  exercise  of  the  discretion  which  the  statute  has  entrusted 
to  them,  have  been  satisfied  that  the  apprenticeship  has  been  served,  the  mere 
fact  of  its  transpiring  afterwards  that  no  such  apprenticeship  had  been  served 
would  not  render  the  certificate  invalid. 

649.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  terms  here  used  enable  the  society  to 
dispense  with  apprenticeship  ? — Certainly  not. 

650.  What  proof  would  you  consider  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  fact 
that  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  had  been  served  ? — The  society  have  been  in 
the  habit,  under  advice,  of  admitting  other  evidence  than  the  production  of  a 
written  contract  of  apprenticeship.  The  ordinary  evidence  would,  of  course,  be 
a written  contract,  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  in  fact,  between  the  master 
and  the  apprentice,  obliging  the  one  to  teach,  and  the  other  to  serve,  during  the 
period  of  five  years,  accompanied  by  a certificate  from  the  master,  that  the  contract 
had  been  carried  out.  The  society  has  been  advised  that  the  production  of  such 
an  instrument  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  ; but  if  by  other  evidence  the  court  is 
satisfied  that  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  has,  in  fact,  subsisted,  the 
court  may  act  upon  that  evidence,  and  admit  the  parties  for  examination,  and  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

651.  You  consider  that  it  would  not  be  essential  that  any  indenture  should  be 
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put  in,  or  that  a contract  should  be  put  in  ? — That  evidence  of  the  relation  having 
subsisted  should  be  given  would  be  necessary. 

652.  Chairman.]  Evidence  of  a state  of  pupilage? — Yes  ; as  a question  of  law, 
it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  can  be  created 
otherwise  than  by  a written  instrument ; certainly  no  such  contract  could  be 
enforced  during  its  continuance ; but  if  (which  is  the  only  question  we  have  to 
ascertain  here)  the  only  question  be,  whether  the  relation  of  master  and  appren- 
tice has  in  fact  subsisted,  I am  of  opinion  that  that  fact  might  be  established  in 
another  way  than  by  the  introduction  of  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship. 

653.  Mr.  Wahley.]  Mr.  Ridout  was  asked,  “ You  do  not  require  apprentice- 
ship absolutely,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ?”  his  answer  was,  “Not  to  be 
testified  by  an  indenture/’  Then  he  is  asked,  “ What  is  your  substitute  for  that 
proper  apprenticeship?5’  his  reply  is,  “A  testimonial  of  the  student  having 
acted  in  the  relation  of  an  apprentice  to  the  practitioner  for  the  term  of  five  years ; 
it  was  considered  very  early  that  the  indispensable  necessity  of  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship was  an  inconvenience,  and  might  be  occasionally  an  injury ; it  was 
thought  whether  there  might  not  be  even  an  error  in  the  copying  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  ‘ and  ’ for  £ or  ’ ; but  on  reference 
it  was  found  that  the  apprenticeship  was  indispensably  necessary,  and  that  the 
testimonial  of  a sufficient  medical  education  was  required  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
apprenticeship.”  But  still  it  does  not  appear  that  any  indenture  or  contract  in 
proof  of  such  service  of  apprenticeship  has  been  produced  at  the  Hall  in  some 
cases  ? — I need  not  say,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  evidence  is  the 
production  of  the  ordinary  indenture  of  apprenticeship ; but  cases  occasionally 
occur,  I believe  not  unfrequently,  where  the  parties,  tvhohave  in  fact  served  an 
apprenticeship,  have  not  the  written  contract  to  produce ; in  fact,  none  has  been 
executed.  I am  called  upon  to  advise  the  society,  when  any  case  of  difficulty 
arises,  whether  the  evidence  adduced  is  such  as  would  or  would  not  justify  them 
in  admitting  the  candidates  to  examination  ; and  upon  that  opinion  the  Court  of 
Examiners  either  admit  the  candidate  or  ask  for  further  evidence ; and  many 
painful  cases  have  occurred,  where  parries  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
court  by  such  evidence  as  the  court  w'ould  be  justified  in  admitting. 

654.  Chairman .]  Do  you  believe  that  the  Committee  have  now  the  law  of  the 
case  pretty  distinctly  before  them  ? — I think  so  ; so  far  as  regards  the  apothecary. 

655.  Colonel  Mure .]  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  faculty  there  is 
in  Scotland,  generally,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  apothecaries  here? — There 
is  no  institution  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  apothecaries  here  ; there 
is  a College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  who  examine  both  in  surgery  and 
pharmacy;  but  we  have  no  one  here  discharging  those  functions. 

656.  What  is  called  in  Edinburgh  an  apothecary,  you  would  consider  a chemist 
and  druggist  ? — Exactly. 

657.  There  are  no  combination  there  of  the  two,  are  there  ; no  persons  keeping- 
chemists’  and  druggists’  shops  under  the  name  of  apothecaries,  who  are  also 
practising  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are. 
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658.  Chairman.]  THE  Committee  have  understood  that  there  was  a general 
measure  for  medical  reform,  which  was  in  the  course  of  negotiation  to  a certain 
extent,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  laying  down  principles  upon  which  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  between  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal 
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College  of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery  in  London  ; and  the  Committee  understood 
that  you  had  some  little  difficulty  in  answering  some  questions,  and  going  into 
the  line  of  examination  proposed  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
as  those  communications  might  be  of  a private  and  confidential  nature  and  you 
did  not  conceive  yourself  entirely  at  liberty  to  disclose  them  ? — I felt  that  deli- 
cacy at  the  moment,  and  I was  reluctant  to  answer  questions  on  that  subject, 
unless  it  was  the  express  wish  of  the  Committee  that  I should  do  so. 

659.  There  has  been  a communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
George  Grey,  upon  one  part,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  your  making 
such  disclosure  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  by  the  Committee,  and  the 
Committee,  on  their  part,  are  very  desirous  to  have  the  best  information  you 
can  conveniently  and  properly  give  them  with  respect  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  negotiation  proceeded,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  arrangement, 
whether  temporary  or  more, permanently,  between  those  bodies,  was  come  to,  or 
by  the  parties  officiating  for  them  ? — I came  prepared  on  the  last  occasion  the 
Committee  was  summoned,  to  answer  any  question  that  might  be  submitted  to 
me  so  far  as  was  in  my  power,  and  I am  read}7  to  do  so  now. 

660.  There  have  been  conferences  between  those  different  bodies  that  I have 
referred  to  with  regard  to  the  general  measure  of  medical  reform  ? — There  have, 
and  during  some  length  of  time. 

661 . Was  the  negotiation  confined  to  those  four  bodies  ? — In  the  first  instance, 
it  was  confined  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  at  the  desire  of  Sir  George  Grey  it  was  extended  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery. 

662.  You  communicated  with  the  committees  appointed  respectively  by  each 
body,  I presume? — There  were  deputies  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  who  met  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  they  communicated  with  Sir  George  Grey  upon  the  subject  of 
their  meeting  ; and  subsequently,  at  his  desire,  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Institute  joined  the  other  three  bodies,  and  constituted  the  joint  committee,  which 
has  carried  on  the  discussions  that  have  ended  in  the  communication  that  was 
made  to  Sir  George  Grey,  in  a paper  that  has  been  recently  before  the  public. 

663.  Those  joint  committees  of  the  different  bodies  drew  up  a paper,  entitled, 
“ Principles  for  a general  measure  of  Medical  Reform”  ? — The}'-  did  so. 

664.  Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  it  ?— - None  whatever  ; I have  the 
correspondence  and  the  minutes  of  all  the  several  meetings  which  took  place  ; 
I obtained  this  document  yesterday  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  communication  made  by  the  joint  committees  to  Sir  George 

Grey. 

605.  Does  that  include  the  paper  which  is  before  the  Committee,  called, 
“Principles  for  a General  Measure  of  Medical  Reform?” — Yes,  it  does  — [ the 
same  was  handed  in] — but  I thought  it  right  to  have  a copy  from  the  College 
Registrar,  whom  I saw  yesterday  on  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  making  my 
communication  official. 

666.  Mr.  Grogan .]  Is  that  the  original  paper  ? — It  is  an  examined  copy. 

667.  Is  it  a certified  copy? — Yes,  it  is. 

668.  Chairman.]  Js  it  an  examined  copy  of  the  paper  that  was  communicated 
by  the  joint  committee  to  Sir  George  Grey? — les;  I affixed  yesterday  the 
names  of  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  President  ol  the 
National  Institute,  which  had  been  accidentally  omitted. 

669.  With  a view  to  redress  the  various  grievances  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
amble, you  propose  the  establishment  of  a register  ? — ^ es. 

670.  To  be  published  by  the  Council? — ^ es  ; it  is  proposed,  that  the  registra- 
tion should  be  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council. 

671.  You  propose  “ That  a Council  should  be  established  to  superintend  the 
registration  of  all  medical  and  surgical  practitioners?” — Yes;  “And  for  the 
general  control  of  Medical  Education  and  Practice  that  that  body  should  also 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  registration. 

672.  Who  are  the  persons  entitled  to  be  registered  as  matter  of  right? — The 
general  practitioners. 

673.  “ Who  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners  within  one  year  from  its  first  incorporation,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions 
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vis  ions  of  a Charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  that  College/’  That  College  is 
not  now  in  existence,  but  it  is  a college  which  you  propose  to  establish  ? — Yes. 

674.  Besides  these,  you  propose  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  the  fellows  and 
mem  hers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  now  in  London  ? — Do  you  allude  to 
those  now  in  practice  or  to  those  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  clause  are 
mentioned — “ Those  who,  having  attained  the  age  of  22  years,  shall  have  received 
letters  testimonial  of  their  fitness  to  practise  as  general  practitioners  from  the 
examining  board  of  the  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  who  shall 
also  have  been  examined  and  admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.” 

67,5.  You  mean  there  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  ? —The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ; that  is  the  legal  designation  of  the  college. 

676.  Then  you  further  propose,  that  those  persons  shall  be  registered  as  of 
right  who  shall  have  been  admitted  as  fellows  or  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England  ? — Yes. 

677.  You  require,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  registration  as  surgeons,  must 
also  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners  about 
to  be  established  ? — Yes,  unless  they  are  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

678.  You  say  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  distinct  from  the  fel- 
lows ; is  that  so  ? — “ That  those  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
surgeons  who  shall  have  been  admitted  as  fellows  or  members  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  ; but  that  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  who  dispense 
medicines,  or  supply  medicines  to  their  patients,  shall  be  required  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  to  be  registered  as  surgeons 
and  general  practitioners;  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  shall  not  be  registered  as  surgeons,  unless  they  be  also 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  regis- 
tered both  as  surgeons  and  general  practitioners.” 

679.  With  regard  to  physicians,  you  admit  parties  to  be  registered  as  matter 
of  right  as  physicians  who  shall  have  been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  prepared 
for  that  college  ? — Yes  ; the  charter  which  has  been  proposed,  I believe,  for  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  also  that  for  the  College  of  General  Practitioners, 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  embrace  a considerable  number  of  practitioners  who 
are  not  at  present  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  also  practitioners 
who  are  not  at  present  legally  qualified  to  practise  under  the  Act  of  the  55th 
of  George  3. 

680.  By  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  do  you  mean  licentiates 
of  the  College? — I suppose  it  means  comprehensively  those  connected  with  and 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  whether  fellows,  members  or  associates,  a 
designation  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  to  the  second  grade. 

681.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  The  law  at  present  does  not  recognize  the  term  “Licen- 
tiate ” ?— No  ; I believe  not. 

682.  Chairman .]  Do  you  intend  “ Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,” to  include  those  who  are  at  present  licentiates  both  extra-mural  and 
intra-mural? — I understand  that  whoever  are  authorized  to  practise  as  phy- 
sicians by  the  authority  given  to  them  by  the  College,  either  by  such  power  as 
the  College  now  possesses,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  intrusted  to  it,  will  register  as 
a physician  as  matter  of  right. 

683.  In  respect  of  that  qualification  ? — Yes. 

684.  Therefore  you  understand  all  those  persons  to  be  included  under  the 
general  word  “ Members  ”? — Yes  ; it  is  proposed,  in  whichever  branch  of  the 
profession  he  practises,  whether  as  physician,  or  as  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  or  as  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  a general  practitioner, 
that  he  should  be  registered  in  the  particular  department  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  practises. 

685.  Is  there  any  other  case  besides  those  you  have  mentioned,  in  which  a 
party  will  be  entitled  as  matter  of  right  to  have  his  name  put  on  the  register 
under  one  or  other  of  those  denominations  of  practice  ? — It  will  depend  even- 
tually upon  the  terms  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ; for  if  the  Legislature  allows  a party 
who  is  not  authorized  to  practise  at  this  moment,  either  as  physician  or  as  a 
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John  R idout,  Esq.  general  practitioner,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  or  of 
Physicians,  that  would,  it  is  contemplated,  give  authority  for  registration. 

21  March  1848.  68 6.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  it  may  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  the 

charter,  who  shall  belong  to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ; but  still  the 
question  I ask  is  this : is  it  in  the  contemplation  of  those  four  bodies,  and  is  it 
a right  construction  to  put  upon  the  principles  which  they  have  agreed  upon, 
that  nobody  should  he  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a medical  practitioner  under 
any  denomination,  unless  he  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  bodies  mentioned 
here  ? — Certainly,  that  is  the  intention  entertained. 

687.  And  that  the  possession  on  the  part  of  any  individual  of  a diploma  from 
any  authorized  body  abroad,  and  not  abroad  only,  but  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
shall  give  him  no  title  as  matter  of  right  to  he  registered  in  the  registry  of  prac- 
titioners under  any  denomination,  unless  he  shall  have  previously  obtained 
admission  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  bodies  mentioned  ? — That  is  con- 
templated. 

688.  Was  not  that  a subject  of  discussion  before  the  joint  committee  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I think  every  portion  of  these  principles  was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
was  very  carefully  considered. 

689.  Was  that  particular  subject  under  discussion  before  the  joint  committee, 
that  is,  the  propriety  of  allowing  persons  who  could  produce  diplomas  from 
distinguished  seats  of  medical  education,  not  in  England,  to  be  registered  as 
matter  of  right  in  the  general  register? — It  was  not  definitely  decided  upon; 
it  was  discussed,  but  not  decided  upon.  I may  mention  that  the  consideration 
of  this  committee  was  confined  exclusively  to  those  authorized  to  practise  in 
England. 

690.  They  had  in  view  a registration  for  England  alone? — Yes,  for  England 
alone,  as  it  is  stated  here  ; but  that  eventually  there  should  be  perfect  reciprocity, 
so  that  parties  obtaining  a qualification,  and  the  right  to  practise  either  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  should  obtain  authority  to  practise  in  England  also,  upon  enrolment 
in  that  College  with  which  his  department  of  practice  corresponded. 

691.  Still  the  admission  to  the  register,  or  the  right  to  be  registered,  will 
depend  upon  the  admission  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  bodies? — Yes,  that  was 
contemplated. 

692.  Had  you  all  the  provisions  of  the  different  charters  before  you  which 
were  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  of  England, 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  when 
you  had  those  principles  under  discussion  ? — The  charter  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  was  not  made  the  subject  of  consideration  ; it  was  not  considered 
that  the  discussion  was  sufficiently  matured  to  take  the  charter  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  into  consideration  ; but  the  proposed  charter  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  general  practitioners  was  read  at  the  conference  at  the  last  meeting.  As  to 
a charter  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I did  not  understand  that  there  was  any 
new  one  in  contemplation. 

693.  According  to  those  principles,  no  person  could  be  entitled  as  of  right 
to  be  registered  as  a physician,  or  registered  as  a surgeon,  unless  he  had  become 
a member  of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  according  to  its  existing  constitution, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  according  to  the  constitution  contem- 
plated, but  which  you  have  not  before  you  ? — It  was  considered  that  these  were 
principles  for  an  entirely  new  measure,  and  that  they  had  no  immediate  reference- 
to  existing  institutions  until  they  had  undergone  such  modifications  as  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

694.  Then  that  relief  which  was  to  be  given  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  to  per- 
sons educated  medically  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  was  contemplated,  not  by  a 
direct  admission  to  the  register,  but  indirectly,  by  the  right  of  being  admitted’ 
to  the  different  bodies  through  whom  they  might  become  registered?  — It 
was  so. 

695.  Had  it  formed  a subject  of  discussion  with  the  joint  committee,  the 
present  constitution  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  the  alterations  to  be  made 
in  that  constitution,  so  as  to  make  this  system  of  regulations  work  well  and 
equitably  for  the  education  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  as  to  future  educa- 
tion ? — It  was  first  considered  desirable  to  lay  these  principles  before  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  to  have  them,  at  his  pleasure,  communicated  to  the  medical  autho- 
rities in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  that,  if  approved  of  by  Sir  George  Grey 
and  by  the  medical  authorities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  modified  in  the  way 

which 
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which  might  be  considered  expedient,  that  then  an  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, or  an  alteration  of  the  existing  institutions,  should  be  made. 

696.  Still  it  would  be  difficult,  without  knowing  the  modifications  proposed 
to  be  made  ; for  instance,  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, to  judge  how  far  this  proposed  system  of  regulation  would  facilitate  the 
practitioner  in  establishing  himself  in  England,  having  been  educated  in  Ireland 
or  in  Scotland  in  the  character  of  a physician,  if  he  had  a matter  of  right 
resting  upon  his  degree,  as  obtained  in  Edinburgh,  or  in  Glasgow  or  Dublin,  to 
be  enrolled  as  a member  generally,  in  any  class  whatever,  and  then  came  upon 
the  register,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ; but  did  you  contemplate,  in  your  dis- 
cussions in  the  joint  committee,  that  there  should  be  previous  examination  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  or  previous  fines  to  be  paid,  or  whether  any  other  dif- 
ficulty existed  in  being  admitted,  in  those  cases,  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  to 
enable  him  to  get  upon  the  register  as  a physician? — The  consideration  has 
hitherto  been  confined  exclusively  to  England  and  Wales,  and  it  is  wished  that 
no  person  eventually  should  practise  either  as  physician  or  as  surgeon,  or  as  a 
general  practitioner,  wherever  his  qualification  may  have  been  obtained,  until 
his  enrolment  in  the  one  college  or  the  other. 

697.  In  short,  these  colleges  respectively  were  to  be  vestibules  through  which 
he  was  to  enter  the  register? — Assuredly. 

698.  What  must  he  pay  in  order  to  pass  that  vestibule  ? — The  payment  was 
not  fixed. 

699.  What  satisfaction  was  he  to  give  after  the  evidence  of  education  which  he 
was  to  produce  ; if  that  was  not  sufficient,  what  examination  was  he  to  undergo  ? 
— The  point  was,  that  there  should  be  established,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
education  and  examination,  corresponding  to  that  which  would  exist  in  England, 
and  so  soon  as  that  was  made  to  correspond,  there  should  be  a perfect  reciprocity ; 
that  the  qualification  to  practise  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  on  being  produced  in 
England,  should  admit  the  party  to  enrolment,  either  to  one  college  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  particular  department  in  which  he  had  obtained  his 
authority  to  practise  in  either  country. 

700.  He  would  be  entitled  to  registration  in  virtue  of  that  enrolment  ? — Yes, 
in  either  country ; upon  the  point  of  payment  of  fees,  that  was  a matter  subse- 
quently to  be  settled. 

701.  Mr.  W.  Lascelles .]  That  was  to  be  on  a footing  of  perfect  reciprocity  ? — 
Yes  ; very  large  powers  were  proposed  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Council ; it  wa9 
proposed  that  the  Council  should  superintend  and  control  the  whole  of  the  affairs 
of  the  different  colleges  in  England,  and  the  bye-laws,  statutes  and  regulations, 
as  regard  education  and  examination ; the  Council  also,  it  was  contemplated, 
would  ascertain  whether  the  course  of  study  and  examination  pursued  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland  corresponded  with  that  established  in  England,  and  so  soon  as 
that  was  ascertained  to  be  the  case  there  should  be  perfect  reciprocity ; thus 
parties  obtaining  qualifications  to  practise  in  one  country,  would  obtain,  on  enrol- 
ment in  either  of  the  other  sub-divisions  of  the  empire,  registration  as  a neces- 
sary consequence. 

702.  Do  you  contemplate  the  formation  of  a register  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kindom,  or  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  separately? — It  was  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Council. 

703.  I ask  the  question,  because  the  “ Principles”  refer  only  to  a registration 
for  England?— We  did  not  take  up  that  subject,  but  we  expected  that  there 
would  be  a registration  in  each  country. 

704.  A separate  registration  for  each  country,  or  a general  registration  to 
embrace  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I should  suppose  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  have  a separate  registration  in  each  country ; the  subject  was  not  specifically 
taken  up  and  considered. 

705.  The  object  might  be  different ; if  a party  confined  himself  to  practice 
only  in  Scotland,  or  to  practice  only  in  Ireland,  there  might  not  be  occasion  to 
apply  to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  in  England,  or  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  England? — Modifications  of  these  principles  may  hereafter  be  made 
to  enable  this  measure  to  work  with  the  largest  measure  of  good,  and  with  the 
smallest  proportion  of  inconvenience. 

706.  You  mentioned  that  you  communicated  this  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  generally  what  might  be  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  also  what  might  be  the  views  with  reference  to  those  principles  of  the 
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different  bodies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; did  you  receive  any  answer  with  re- 
spect to  the  views  of  the  different  bodies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland? — We  have 
had  no  communication  from  Sir  George  Grey  since  the  communication  was  made 
to  him. 

707.  Which  has  been  made  very  recently,  I believe? — 111  the  latter  part  of 
last  month. 

708.  Supposing  that  the  education  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  different 
classes,  was  adjusted  to  your  mind,  do  you  then  propose,  if  there  were  to  be  a 
register  for  the  United  Kingdom,  that  a Scotch  or  an  Irish  practitioner  should 
be  admitted  upon  that  register,  just  like  an  English  practitioner,  or  that  he  should 
still  go  through  the  different  colleges  in  England  ? — Whether  there  should  be 
one  register  or  three  for  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  left  to  the  Government 
or  to  the  Council  appointed  under  this  proposed  measure. 

709.  You  have  not  considered  that  matter  ? — We  have  not  stepped  out  of  the 
limit  to  which  we  have  restricted  ourselves ; it  has  been  the  especial  desire  of 
the  committee  to  bring  about,  in  every  way  it  could,  perfect  reciprocity  upon 
the  basis  of  equal  education  and  examination  in  each  class  in  each  kingdom. 

710.  Sir  H.  Halford .]  Are  not  the  terms  upon  which  the  parties  are  admitted 
as  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  who  have  graduated  in  the  Universi- 
ties in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  in  foreign  Universities,  expressed  in  the  draft  of 
the  charter  for  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — I believe  it  is  the  case. 

711.  Be  so  good  as  refer  to  No.  6,  in  the  draft  of  the  charter,  and  read  it  to 
the  Committee  ? — “ That  any  person,  who,  after  regular  examination,  shall  have 
taken  a degree  in  medicine  at  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  from  any  foreign  University,  to  be  from  time  to  time 
recognized  by  the  said  Corporation,  and  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  26 
years,  and  shall  not  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  shall  have  gone 
through  such  course  of  studies,  and  who  shall  have  passed  such  examination 
before  the  Censors  of  the  said  Corporation,  touching  his  knowledge  of  medical 
and  general  science  and  literature,  and  complied  with  such  other  regulations  as 
are  or  shall  be  required  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  said  Corporation,  shall  be 
entitled  to  become  an  associate  of  the  said  Corporation  without  being  subject  to 
any  other  election.”  I understood  generally,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  charter 
for  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  it  would  receive  such  modifications  as  would 
enable  it  to  accord  with  the  “ Principles  ” expressed  in  the  paper  placed  before 
the  Committee ; I believe  the  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  who  were 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  last  session  expressed  an 
intention  of  modifying  the  terms  of  the  charter  placed  before  the  Committee. 

712.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  Had  you  a draft  of  the  charter  laid  before  you  ? — Not  of 
the  College  of  Physicians. 

713.  Consequently  you  were  unacquainted  with  the  provisions  which  it  con- 
tained?— The  provisions  of  the  new  charter  would  be  modified  by  the  terms  of 
the  measure  now  in  contemplation  ; it  is  a measure  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
the  charter  of  the  College  to  be  definitively  decided  upon. 

714.  In  one  of  the  paragraphs  appended  tothefourth  condition  of  the  “Principles,” 
I find  it  stated  at  the  end,  “ That  the  charter  has  been  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  charter  it  is  expedient  should  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians did  you  determine  that  it  was  expedient  that  such  a charter  should  be 
granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  without  being  aware  of  the  provisions  it 
contained  ? — It  was  considered  expedient  that  the  charter  should  be  granted,  but 
with  such  modifications  in  the  charter  as  would  make  that  charter  correspond 
with  those  particular  “ Principles.” 

715.  You  will  observe  in  the  paragraph  to  which  I refer,  that  the  definite  article 
is  mentioned,  that  “ the”  charter  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  it  is 
expedient  that  the  charter  should  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians ; you 
had  not  a draft  of  the  charter  officially  laid  before  you  at  your  conferences  ? — 
We  had  not ; we  had  not  advanced  sufficiently  for  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  charter. 

716.  Chairman.\  The  Committee  understand  that  this  means  nothing  except 
as  the  determination  of  the  joint  committee,  that  there  should  be  a new  charter? 
— We  understood,  with  respect  to  the  charter  that  appeared  before  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  House,  that  an  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  the  fellows  of  the 
College  that  that  charter  required  modification,  and  that  the  particular  modifi- 
cation 
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cation  that  would  be  required  would  be  such  as  would  make  it  correspond  with 
the  measures  resulting  from  the  “ Principles.” 

717.  Mr.  Wakley^]  Probably  it  would  not  be  assuming  too  much  to  consider 
that,  in  the  conferences  which  you  had,  you  were  applying  your  mind  chiefly  to 
that  department  of  the  profession  to  which  you  considered  you  belonged? — 
I applied  myself  to  the  consideration  of  every  subject  that  came  before  the  con- 
ference, in  accordance  with  what  I felt  to  be  my  duty. 

718.  Did  you  specially  direct  your  attention  to  the  proposed  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — So  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they 
were  the  subject  of  consideration  of  the  committee. 

719.  Had  you  before  you,  in  entering  upon  those  considerations,  the  entire 
provisions  of  the  law  which  regulated  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  also  a draft 
of  the  charter  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ?— The  draft  of  the  charter  was  not  fresh  in  my  recollection  at  that 
time,  nor  was  the  draft  of  the  charter  brought  under  the  especial  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

720.  Were  you  made  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  extra 
licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  they  are  at  present  allowed  to  exercise 
their  functions  ? — Yes,  I was  aware  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

721.  Was  any  discussion  entered  into,  as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  extra 
licentiates  to  undergo  another  examination,  before  they  should  be  registered,  and 
to  produce  testimonials  of  character,  and  also  the  stipulation  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  25/.  for  being  so  registered? — No  such  subject  of  consideration  was 
before  us. 

722.  Are  you  aivare  that  the  draft  of  the  charter  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  contains  in  its  fifth  provision,  the 
stipulation  that  I have  now  mentioned  ? — I was  not  fully  aware  of  the  details  of 
the  charter  in  question.  It  was  before  the  House,  and  I understood  that  it  was 
to  be  subject  to  modification  ; the  terms  of  that  modification  I understood  were 
to  be  made  in  correspondence  with  the  proposed  new  measure. 

723.  Was  that  the  draft  to  which  reference  was  made  in  your  conferences? — 
Yes. 

724.  There  was  no  other  ? — No;  it  was  as  to  the  proposed  charter,  but  the 
particular  charter  did  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

725.  Was  not  the  draft  of  that  charter  produced? — It  was  not. 

726.  Do  you  recollect  in  the  conferences,  whether  any  modifications  in  that 
charter  were  specially  suggested  ? — Not  specially  suggested  ; we  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  negotiation  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  that,  and,  therefore,  did 
not  take  it  into  consideration. 

727.  Do  you  consider,  your  mind  now  being  directed  to  the  subject,  that 
such  proposals  are  just;  for  example,  that  the  extra  licentiates  who  have  a right  to 
practise  in  all  England,  within  seven  miles  of  London,  should  be  required,  in 
order  to  register,  to  produce  testimonials  of  character,  and  that  they  should 
undergo  another  examination  ; such  an  examination  as  the  censors  may  demand, 
and  also  pay  each  25/.  as  stipulated  in  the  provisions,  exclusive  of  the  Stamp 
Duty? — I have  not  considered  that  question  with  sufficient  care  to  be  enabled 
to  answer  it. 

728.  Was  it  discussed  at  all,  whether  it  was  just  in  making  any  new  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  law,  that  the  present  standing  of  gentlemen  who  are  in 
the  exercise  of  their  professional  functions  should  be  disturbed  ? — These  nego- 
tiations were  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  that  subject  into 
deliberate  consideration. 

729.  You  are  aware  that,  according  to  the  eighth  provision  of  your  “ Principles,” 
penalties  should  be  imposed  by  summary  process  on  all  unregistered  persons 
practising  medicine  and  surgery  ; do  you  think  that  a good  provision  ? — I think 
it  a necessary  one  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

730.  Was  that  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  committee? — Yes. 

731.  You  fully  agreed  in  its  justice  and  in  its  expediency? — Most  assuredly. 

73:2.  You  have  observed  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  as  exhibited  in  the 

fifth  clause  of  the  draft  to  which  I have  referred,  that  the  extra  licentiate,  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  practising  as  an  extra  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  requirement  contained  in  that  provision, 
unless  he  registers ; consequently  he  would  be  excluded  by  the  law  from  prac- 
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tising  his  profession,  and  would  be  subjected  to  summary  penalties,  which  you 
intend  to  provide  by  the  eighth  provision  of  the  “ Principles  ?” — The  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  the  extra  licentiate  would  be  admitted  in  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  as  such  would  be  admitted  to  a registration  in  connexion  with 
the  College  of  Physicians. 

733.  The  words  are,  “ That  he  may  be  registered  as  a fellow  or  an  associate.” 
In  the  draft  of  the  charter  which  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  the  word  “ member”  does  not  occur  ? — I may  say  generally, 
that  1 understood  throughout  that  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians  wrould  be  made  subordinate  to  these  parti- 
cular “ Principles,”  to  enable  that  charter,  when  granted,  to  carry  those  “ Prin- 
ciples ” out. 

734.  That  was  admitted  by  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  College  of 
Physicians  ? — Yes. 

735.  Will  you  state  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  ? — The  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  Dr.  Paris, 
the  president  of  the  College  ; Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Clendinning,  Censors ; Dr. 
Burrows,  Dr.  Nairne,  and  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins, the  registrar;  six  altogether. 

736.  Will  you  state  the  constitution  of  the  joint  committee  ? — It  consisted  of 
the  President,  two  Censors,  Dr.  Burrows,  Dr.  Nairne,  and  Dr.  Hawkins,  the 
registrar ; Mr.  Travers,  the  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  Mr.  Green,  the  vice-presidents  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  were  members, 
on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

737.  There  were  only  three  from  the  College  of  Surgeons? — No;  and  Mr. 
Bean,  the  master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  myself  the  Deputy  Master, 
and  Mr.  Bacot,  were  members  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ; and 
Mr.  Pennington,  Mr.  Bird,  and  Mr.  Ancell  were  on  the  committee,  as  repre- 
senting the  National  Institute,  Mr.  Pennington  being  its  president.  When 
questions  were  put  to  the  vote,  they  were  not  put  to  the  vote  per  capite  ; each 
question  was  put  to  the  College  or  to  the  Society,  and  on  consideration  the 
College  or  Society  expressed  assent. 

738.  Mr.  Grogan.']  What  is  the  National  Institute  which  you  put  third;  is 
that  any  distinct  or  combined  body,  or  what  does  the  term  exactly  convey? — It 
is  a body  that  has  no  chartered  or  legalized  existence  at  the  present  moment, 
but  Sir  George  Grey  considering  that  it  represented  the  interests  of  a large  body 
of  practitioners,  required  that  some  individuals,  members  of  that  institute,  should 
be  upon  this  committee. 

739.  Would  it  deserve  the  name  of  “ General  Practitioners  ” ? — The  members 
of  the  institute,  I believe,  are  all  general  practitioners. 

740.  Mr.  Wakley.]  When  did  your  conferences  commence? — There  was  a 
preliminary  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  1st  of  December  last  year. 

741.  Do  you  recollect  with  whom? — It  was  composed  of  the  same  individuals 
whose  names  I have  mentioned,  -with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Institute. 

742.  How  many  meetings  had  you  without  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Institute  ?— 1 cannot  mention  precisely  the  number  ; there  wras  a 
preliminary  meeting  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  a succeeding  meeting  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  December,  when  a communication  w'as  made  to  Sir  George 
Grey. 

743.  Did  Sir  George  Grey  make  any  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to 
communicate  at  the  same  time  with  the  medical  authorities  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

744.  Did  the  same  parties  continue  to  meet  throughout? — Yes,  with  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  the  members  from  the  National  Institute,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  George  Grey. 

745.  When  did  that  accession  to  your  numbers  take  place? — In  a letter  dated 
the  10th  December,  in  answer  to  the  first  letter  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
Mr.  Phillips  says,  “ I am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  the  Master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  dated  the  8th  inst., 
and  to  express  Sir  George  Grey’s  satisfaction  at  the  course  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  them,  which,  he  trusts,  may  lead  to  some  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  questions  affecting  the  medical  profession.  I am  to  state,  that  with  a view 
to  this  object,  it  appears  to  Sir  George  Grey  of  importance  that  the  interests  of 
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the  general  practitioners  should  be  considered,  and  lie  would  suggest  whether 
some  representative  of  that  body  could  not  be  included  in  the  proposed  con- 
ference. Sir  George  Grey  requests  that  you  will  communicate  this  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Master  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries.” 

746.  After  that  time  the  requirements  of  the  National  Institute  of  Medicine 
appeared  ? — Yes. 

747.  And  they  were  received  as  parties  to  the  conference  ? — Yes,  and  a com- 
munication that  the  conference  was  so  constituted  was  forwarded  to  Sir  George 
Grey. 

748.  Before  they  appeared,  had  the  question  been  considered  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  grant  a charter  of  incorporation  to  the  general  practitioners  ? — 
That  was  not  a subject  of  consideration  till  the  union  took  place  ; the  committee 
was  not  considered  as  fully  constituted  until  the}''  joined  the  body. 

749.  Until  they  joined  the  body,  had  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  make  any  modification  of  the  55th  of  George  3?  — The  subject 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  until  the  committee  was  considered  to  be 
fully  constituted  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  that  did  not  take 
place  until  the  representatives  of  the  National  Institute  joined  the  committee. 

750.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  one  of  the  bodies  appearing  on  that  occasion 
had  made  an  appeal  to  the  department  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belonged, 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  at  any  such 
conference  ? — For  some  years  past,  the  subject  of  incorporation  of  the  general 
practitioners  has  been  matter  of  very  frequent  discussion,  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  has  had,  at  different  times,  correspondence  with  associations  of 
general  practitioners  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  society  became 
aware,  in  consequence  of  that  correspondence,  that  there  was  an  earnest  desire 
entertained  generally  that  the  general  practitioners  of  the  country  should  obtain 
an  incorporation  of  a collegiate  character. 

751.  I put  the  last  question  in  consequence  of  a sentence,  or  a portion  of  a 
sentence,  which  appears  in  the  remarks  introductory  to  the  “ Principles’’  which  are 
embodied  in  the  paper  you  have  produced  ; it  states,  referring  to  the  principles, 
“ That  they  have  met  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
profession,  as  represented  in  the  committee”? — We  considered,  in  the  committee, 
that  all  classes  of  medical  practitioners  were  there  represented. 

752.  Was  there  a single  member,  or,  at  least,  a single  extra  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  in  that  committee  ?• — No. 

753.  Is  it  not  stated  here  that  the  proposal  had  obtained  “ the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  different  classes  of  the  profession  ”? — “ As  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners  were  represented. 

754.  Was  it  not  intended  by  implication  that  it  should  appear  that  all  classes 
of  the  profession  had  been  represented  in  that  committee? — No  ; because  there 
are  some  who  practise  as  apothecaries  who  were  in  practice  before  1815,  and 
some  who  have  practised  as  apothecaries  by  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries subsequently,  and  some  who  have,  in  addition  to  that  license,  a diploma 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  some  who  have  the  diploma  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  have  not  the  license  of  the  Society ; some  who  are  fellows  of  the 
College,  and  who  are  not  members  of  the  College,  are  very  numerous  ; but  the 
three  grand  classes  of  practitioners,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practi- 
tioners, were  considered  to  be  fully  represented  in  this  committee,  and  there  was 
a unanimous  expression  of  assent  to  these  several  principles. 

755.  On  the  part  of  those  who  were  there? — Yes,  on  the  part  of  those  several 
bodies. 

756.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  useful  to  the  public,  provided  medical  practitioners  were  registered  in 
three  different,  and  distinct  classes,  namely,  physicians,  surgeons  and  general 
practitioners  ? — That  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present ; and  it 
seems,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  learn,  to  be  the  opinion  of  parties  in  the  profession 
generally. 

757.  You,  as  one,  approved  of  that  classification? — Certainly. 

758.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  profession 
or  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  the  classification  should  be  carried 
further,  and  that  there  should  be  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  respective 
classes? — Not  subdivisions  ; there  should  be  a division  of  the  physicians,  surgeons 
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John  Ridout,  Esq.  and  general  practitioners  ; that  is  a division  which  has  existed  for  very  many 

years,  and  which  it  is  desirable  should  still  be  continued,  as  being-  in  accordance 

21  March  1848.  with  the  public  wishes,  and  apparently  with  the  public  convenience. 

7,59.  My  question  did  not  relate  to  there  being  any  objection  to  the  formation 
of  those  classes,  but  whether  you  considered  it  necessary  for  the  public  benefit 
or  the  protection  of  the  profession,  that  there  should  be  a division  of  those  classes? 
— I think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a division  of  those  classes,  because 
the  public  recognize  and  understand  that  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  it  is  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  parties  practising  in 
those  several  departments  are  authorized  so  to  practise. 

760.  My  question  does  not  refer  to  a division  of  the  profession  into  physicians, 
surgeons  and  apothecaries,  but  whether  it  is  expedient  for  the  public  welfare 
or  the  protection  of  the  profession,  that  there  should  be  divisions  of  those 
classes?  — It  seems  to  be  contemplated  in  these  “ Principles”  that  there  should 
be  a further  subdivision  than  the  three  enumerated. 

761.  Are  there  not  to  be  associates  and  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians; 
is  not  that  division  contemplated  ? —That  is  a subordinate  division,  and  depends 
upon  the  organization  of  the  particular  college,  and  not  as  to  the  registration. 

762.  Is  it  not  contemplated  that  there  shall  be  fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  that  there  shall  be 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  General  Practitioners  ? — The  charter 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  authorizes  the  distinction,  and  creates  the  distinction 
of  members  and  fellows. 

763.  Do  you  consider  those  distinctions  essential? — 1 think  that  those  distinc- 
tions are  desirable,  inasmuch  as  they  promote  a higher  education  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  desirous  of  obtaining  the  higher  titular  distinction. 

764.  Might  not  a higher  education  be  pursued  with  a view  to  a man’s 
obtaining  honorary  distinctions? — These  are  honorary  distinctions;  they  are 
coveted,  and  persons  aim  at  obtaining  them,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
requisite  examination. 

765.  Chairman. ] As  far  as  the  registration  goes,  it  is  not  intended  to  intro 
duce  more  than  three  denominations : physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practi- 
tioners ? — No. 

766.  You  do  not  intend  in  the  register,  to  subdivide  those  denominations  into 
different  classes  ? — No. 

767.  Mr.  W.  Lascelles .]  So  that  any  licentiate  or  extra  licentiate  may  be 
placed  on  the  register? — Yes  ; I infer  from  the  scope  of  the  charter  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  from  what  they  have  already  announced,  that  the  fellowship  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  eventually,  will  be  granted  only  to  individuals  who 
have  passed  a literary  examination  prior  to  their  being  subjected  to  a profes- 
sional examination;  the  object  of  the  College  being  to  promote  a higher  general, 
as  well  as  a professional  education  in  those  to  whom  the  fellowship  of  the 
College  will  be  granted. 

768.  Chairman.']  Still  the  object  of  the  registration  is  a registration  with 
reference  to  the  right  to  practise  ? — Yes. 

769.  And  considering  the  right  to  practise,  you  divide  the  whole  practitioners 
into  three  denominations,  and  the  individual  is  registered  in  one  or  other  of 
those  registrations,  without  further  subdivision  ? — Yes. 

770.  Sir  Henry  Halford.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  term  “ Associate,”  applied 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,  establishes  a new  distinction  ? — My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  term  “ Associate  ” is  open  to  some  objection,  and  I have  expressed  my 
opinion  to  the  members  of  the  College  ; but  I have  not  heard  }7et  what  decision 
they  have  come  to  upon  that  subject, 

771.  fs  it  not  intended  rather  to  supersede  the  term  “ Licentiate  ?” — I suppose 
it  is. 

772.  It  creates  no  new  distinction  ? — In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Session,  with  respect  to  the  designation  of  three  ranks  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  viz.  fellows,  licentiates  and  extra-licentiates,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  have  the  designation  of  “ Member  ” substituted  for  that  of  “ Licen- 
tiate and  in  general'parlance  the  licentiates  have  been  called  “ Members  ” of 
the  College  ; but  I believe  that  some  negotiation  took  place  last  year,  or  the 
year  preceding,  between  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  medical  authorities 
in  Scotland,  and  that  the  term  “ Associate”  had  been  adopted  by  the  College  of 
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Physicians  in  England  in  consequence  of  that  correspondence  ; but  of  that  fact  I 
am  not  perfectly  acquainted. 

773.  With  regard  to  extra-licentiates,  is  it  not  a part  of  the  plan  to  do  aAvay 
altogether  with  the  order  of  extra-licentiates  ? — That  is  what  I understand. 

774.  So  that  there  would  be  a distinction  less,  rather  than  a distinction  more  ? 

yes?  a distinction  less  ; I thought  at  one  time  it  was  probable  that  there  would 

be  in  the  three  Colleges,  fellows  and  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  General  Practitioners,  but  of  course  amendments  upon 
those  points,  which  are  comparatively  subordinate,  would  be  made  hereafter, 
according  as  the  respective  colleges  might  think  expedient. 

775.  With  regard  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  if  this  plan  were  to  be  carried 
into  operation,  would  not  that  society  merge  into  the  new  College  of  General 
Practitioners  ? — They  would  not  merge  into  it ; they  would  cease  to  exist  as  a 
body  having  influence  over  medical  education  and  practice  ; its  corporate  exist- 
ence would  continue  as  before  1815,  but  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Act 
of  55  Geo.  3,  would  of  course  be  consigned  to  other  hands. 

776.  Colonel  Mure.\  In  reference  to  the  question  that  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber has  asked  you,  I observe,  in  the  draft  of  the  charter,  in  the  minutes  of  last 
year,  “ That  the  licentiates  are  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  New  College 
of  Physicians  under  the  new  charter,”  but  the  “ extra-  licentiates  shall  be 
admitted  on  production  to  the  censors  of  testimonials  of  character  and  profes- 
sional qualification  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  censors,  and  on  paying 
a fee  of  25/.,  exclusive  of  stamp  duty is  that  understood  to  be  adopted  in  the 
new  regulations  which  you  have  in  contemplation  now? — Yes  ; it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration ; I felt  assured  then,  and  I now  feel  sure,  that  there  will 
be  a very  large  and  liberal  feeling  expressed  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  so 
as  to  remove,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  every  existing  source  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  interests ; and  I feel  assured  that 
the  terms  of  any  charter  that  they  would  solicit  would  be  such  as  would  sub- 
stantially carry  out  in  the  most  liberal,  wise  and  efficient  way,  the  principles 
which  are  enunciated  in  this  paper. 

777.  Mr.  Wakley.']  It  is  proposed,  in  Provision  4 of  the  “Principles,”  that  gen- 
tlemen who  are  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  who  dispense  medicines  shall 
be  registered  as  general  practitioners  ? — Yes,  that  the  practice  in  the  profession 
should  be  as  distinctly  characterized  as  possible,  to  enable  the  public  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  functions  of  each  particular  practitioner ; that  he  should  be  a 
physician,  and  fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  if  he  practises  surgery  exclu- 
sively ; but  if  he  practises  surgery,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  that  he  should  be 
a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners. 

778.  If  you  refer  to  the  clause,  you  will  find  that  that  provision  is  restricted 
to  the  person  who  dispenses  medicine,  he  being  a member  of  the  College ; do 
you  intend  to  make  a different  rule  with  respect  to  fellows  ? — The  clause  is 
merely  confined  to  members ; I should  suppose  that  fellows,  if  they  dispensed 
medicines,  would  certainly  be  required  to  register  as  general  practitioners, 
because  they  would  be  acting  as  general  practitioners. 

779.  Chairman .]  That  distinction  is  made  in  words,  but  you  do  not  suppose 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  made  in  substance  ? — I think  it  was  anticipated  that 
in  a short  time  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  not  dispense  medi- 
cines, and  then  they’  would  be  registered  exclusively  as  fellows. 

780.  Mr.  Wakley.']  You  are  aware  that  many  fellows  now  dispense  medi- 
cine?— Yes,  they  do,  and  if  they  did  so  hereafter  they  would  be  required  to 
register  as  general  practitioners  likewise. 

781.  Was  it  considered  whether  they  should  be  under  both  designations  in 
the  register ; for  example,  a man  being  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
being  also  a member  of  the  new  incorporation,  the  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners, was  it  understood  that  he  was  to  appear  under  the  title  of  surgeon  in 
the  one  place,  and  under  the  title  of  surgeon  and  general  practitioner  in  the 
other  ? — A surgeon  in  one  and  a general  practitioner  in  the  other.  If  he  was  a 
fellow,  he  would  be  registered  as  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  register. 

782.  He  would  appear  in  one  place  as  a fellow,  and  in  another  place  as  a 
fellow  and  general  practitioner? — Yes;  if  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Hawkins 
be  referred  to,  it  will  indicate  the  way  in  which  such  a registration  would  be 
carried  on. 

783.  Do  you  prefer  that  plan  of  registration  to  the  one  proposed  in  the  Bill  of 
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John  Riilout,  Esq.  last  year?  —Yes,  it  has  been  considered  by  myself  and  by  others  to  be  better  cal- 
culated  to  answer  the  object  in  view. 

21  March  184S.  784.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  majority 

of  the  profession  to  registration  in  classes  ? — I am  not  aware  ; but  so  long  as 
there  are  classes  in  the  profession,  persons  practising  in  one  class  or  the  other, 
I can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  their  registering  in  accordance  with  that 
particular  department  of  the  profession  in  which  they  practise. 

785.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  is  an  objection  to  registration  in  classes? — 
I believe  that  no  plan  of  any  kind  can  be  suggested  to  which  there  would  not  be 
some  objections  raised  by  individuals. 

786.  Colonel  Mure.']  This  latter  portion  of  the  clause  under  the  head 
“ Surgeons,”  seems  to  render  it  imperative  upon  every  surgeon  also  to  be  a 
general  practitioner.  It  says,  “ After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  shall  not  be  registered  as  Surgeons,  unless  they  be 
also  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  General.  Practitioners,  and 
registered  both  as  Surgeons  and  General  Practitioners  ?’’ — I believe  it  is  con- 
templated that  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  practise  surgery  exclu- 
sively, shall  so  register  ; but  that  hereafter  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
will  necessarily  be  members  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  likewise. 

787.  But  if  they  become  fellows,  they  shall  be  fellows  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons only  ? — Yes;  I expect  that  they  will  cease  to  be  members  of  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners,  unless  they  continue  to  practise  as  general  practitioners, 
and  then  they  will  remain  still  enrolled  in  the  College  of  General  Practitioners. 
At  present,  in  the  early  institution  of  the  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
it  does  not  take  that  precise  form  in  practice  which  it  may  be  expected  to  do 
hereafter. 

788.  Mr.  Waklcy.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  were  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  conference  when 
the  draft  of  the  “ Principles”  was  amended  and  finalty  adopted  ? — Yres,  they 
were  present,  I believe. 

789.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  concluding  portion  of  the  second  paragraph 
under  No.  4,  was  discussed  at  that  time,  “ After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  shall  not  be  registered  as  Surgeons  unless  they 
be  also  admitted  as  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners, 
andregistered  both  as  Surgeons  and  General  Practitioners”? — Yes,  and  it  was 
very  much  discussed. 

7qo.  Did  the  president  and  vice-presidents  agree  to  that  in  its  present  form, 
or  were  they  out-voted?  — In  every  instance  there  was  perfect  unanimity,  as  it 
has  been  stated. 

791.  They  agreed  that  the  members  of  their  own  college  should  not  be  regis- 
tered as  surgeons  in  future,  unless  the)r  also  became  members  of  the  College  of 
General  Practitioners,  whether  they  dispensed  medicines  or  not?— If  the)r  prac- 
tised as  general  practitioners. 

792.  Colonel  Mure.]  Do  not  you  think  with  respect  to  those  clauses  in  Sec- 
tion 4,  that  you  might  have  dispensed  with  the  two  colleges  for  surgeons  and 
general  practitioners  entirely,  according  to  the  terms  of  those  clauses  ? — I do 
not  consider  so;  the  general  practitioner,  unless  already  qualified  to  practise  both 
in  medicine  and  in  surgery,  will  receive  his  qualification  to  practise  medicine 
after  examination  from  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ; and  he  will  receive 
his  qualification  to  practise  surgery  as  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Practitioners  are  very  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  an  arrangement  is  consequently  made,  that  prior  to  the  enrolment  in  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  the  student  shall  pass  his  examination  before 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  becoming  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
should  be  admitted  and  enrolled  as  a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners, and  then  be  authorized  to  be  registered  upon  the  general  register  in 
that  department  of  practice  which  he  is  about  to  engage  in. 

793.  Mr.  Wakley.]  You  will  observe,  on  referring  to  the  provision  now  the 
subject  of  remark,  that  a man  who  is  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is 
not  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a surgeon  unless  he  becomes  a member 
also  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ? — That  is  subsequent^  to  the 
passing  of  the  proposed  Act ; I do  not  think  it  has  a retrospective  influence 

I fully  understand  that  hereafter,  supposing  these  “ Principles”  are  acted  upon, 

no 
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no  person  will  be  admitted  as  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  who  is  not 
also  a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners. 

704.  The  provision  is  simply  with  reference  to  registration,  and  what  is  to  be 
the  rio-ht  of  a member  with  regard  to  registration ; you  are  aware  under  the 
existing  charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  there  are  two  classes  recognized, 
fellows  and  members  ? — Yes. 

7Q5.  Supposing  the  register  were  now  to  be  adopted,  both  would  register 
under  the  titles  of  fellows  and  members  ? — Yes. 

796.  But  under  the  provisions  to  which  reference  has  been  so  repeatedly 
made,  it  appears  that  if  a man  became  a member  of  the  College  he  would  have 
a right  to  be  registered  as  a surgeon,  whether  he  dispensed  medicines  or  not, 
without  becoming  a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ? — The 
impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Act 
that  would  be  the  case ; it  appears  to  me  not  unreasonable,  that  if  he  practises 
as  a surgeon  exclusively,  he  should  qualify  himself  for  that  higher  department  of 
practice  by  obtaining  the  higher  degree — the  fellowship  of  the  College. 

797.  If  he  submits  himself  to  examination  before  the  Court  of  Examiners  of 
the  College,  in  order  to  obtain  a diploma  as  member,  have  they  not  the  power 
of  testing  his  capacity  and  his  capability  to  practise,  without  his  obtaining  any 
other  title  than  that  of  member  ?■ — The  examination  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  their  members  is  confined  to  anatomy  physiology  and  surgery,  and  takes  up 
no  other  department  of  medical  practice. 

798.  You  are  aware  that  a candidate  is  under  the  necessity  of  producing  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  upon  a great  variety  of  lectures  besides  ? — Yes  ; but  his 
attainments  are  not  tested  by  examination ; and  it  has  been  found  that  the  mere 
production  of  testimonials  or  certificates  of  having  paid  certain  sums  to  respec- 
tive lecturers,  is  not  adequate. 

799.  You  consider  that  his  examination  as  a member  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  subject  included  within  the  terms  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery  ? — The 
subjects  of  the  examination  are  restricted  to  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery. 

800.  Why  would  you  not  allow  him  to  register  as  a surgeon  ? — I should  think 
his  education  would  be  very  imperfect ; I should  think  even  as  a surgeon,  very 
imperfect ; because  local  complaints  must  be  treated  frequently  constitutionally  ; 
and  I do  not  think  that  the  examination  as  to  a surgeon’s  attainments  in  surgery, 
anatomy  and  physiology,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

801.  Does  the  fellow  undergo  any  examination  in  medicine  before  the  College, 
that  you  consider  of  a higher  grade,  or  a higher  department? — His  examina- 
tion is  intended  to  be  much  more  comprehensive  than  heretofore ; otherwise  it 
will  fail  altogether  in  producing  the  advantage  which  is  looked  for. 

802.  You  are  aware  that  the  examination  does  not  go  beyond  a certain  preli- 
minary education,  as  to  classics  ? — I anticipate  that  a more  enlarged  examina- 
tion will  eventually  take  place. 

803.  It  is  not  so  at  present? — No;  the  subject  is  not  fully  in  operation  at 
present;  the  examination  upon  general  literature  is  not  as  yet  introduced,  I 
believe. 

804.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  instituting  what 
you  would  deem  an  efficient  examination  with  regard  to  the  general  practitioners 
as  well  as  the  surgeon  ? — They  have  been  always  unwilling  to  undertake  it ; 
it  was  proposed  in  1812,1813  and  1814,  that  they  should  then  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  the  medical  as  well  as  surgical  education  of  the  surgeon  or 
surgeon-apothecary  ; but  the  opinion  of  the  council  at  that  time  was,  that  they 
wished  to  confine  their  attention  to  surgery  exclusively,  and  they  have  continued 
to  express  a similar  opinion  down  to  the  present  time. 

805.  By  the  institution  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  do  you  presume 
that  the  functions  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society  are  to  cease ; at  least,  those  func- 
tions which  they  exercise  under  the  55th  Geo.  3? — Certainly. 

806.  Will  you  state  what  advantages  you  believe  the  profession  and  the  public 
will  derive  from  the  institution  of  such  a college? — In  an  address  published  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  the  year  1845,  it  was  stated,  “ That  the  General 
Practitioners  had  very  generally  declared  in  favour  of  an  independent  organiza- 
tion of  the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  profession,  by  an  incorporation  of  a 
collegiate  character ; and  the  Society  represented  the  wishes  of  their  brethren  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  invited  his  favourable  consideration  of  that  proposal.” 

The  Society,  in  advocating  the  grant  of  a new  charter  of  incorporation,  con- 
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templated,  of  course,  a resignation  of  their  existing  powers  when  such  charter 
should  be  granted.’’  “ The  Society,  however,  was  induced  to  give  its  support  to 
the  proposal,  as  it  would  secure  to  the  general  practitioner  the  great  objects  for 
which  he  was  striving  ; would  secure  to  him  all  he  enjoyed  at  present ; would 
give  him  a representative  institution,  in  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  exercise 
a real  control  over  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  protect  his  interests,  and 
maintain  his  professional  and  social  status  ; and,  above  all,  that  it  would  give 
him  the  power  of  securing  for  the  future  general  practitioners  at  least  as  good 
an  education,  professional  and  general,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
himself,  and  the  means  of  extending  that  education,  with  the  increasing  facilities 
of  acquiring  professional  and  general  knowledge.”  In  these  sentiments  I fully 
concur. 

807.  You  do  not  state  what  advantages  you  anticipate  that  the  profession  and 
the  public  will  derive  from  the  institution  of  such  a college  ? — I think  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  general  practitioners  into  a college  will  satisfy  the  very 
earnest  desire  which  is  generally  expressed  by  the  general  practitioners  to  have  a 
collegiate  incorporation  of  the  practitioners  in  that  department  of  the  profession  ; 
they  think  it  will  improve  the  status  of  that  class  of  medical  practitioners,  and 
will  give  them  additional  power  of  improving  the  general  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  those  entering  into  that  department  of  practice. 

808.  Do  not  you  believe  that  a slight  modification  of  the  law  as  respects  the 
College  of  Surgeons  would  have  all  this  effect,  and  would  still  more  strongly 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  character  of  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public? — 111  1812,  1813  and  1814,  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  the  power  to 
make  such  modifications  of  the  duties  of  their  college  as  it  might  think  fit,  and 
it  has  had  it  in  its  power  subsequently,  but  it  has  never  entertained  any  desire 
to  exercise  such  potver ; and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  have 
expressed  repeatedly  a desire  to  restrict  their  attention  exclusively  to  surgery. 

809.  Placing  much  value  upon  your  opinion,  and  knowing  that  you  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  I was  anxious  to  know  what  you  felt  in  relation 
to  that  point,  and  whether  you  considered  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  to  connect  the  great  body  of  the  profession  more  closely 
upon  a representative  principle  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London?  — 
I think  that  the  three  classes  of  the  profession  have  existed  in  this 
country  for  many  centuries,  and  I think  that  division  conforms  with  the  general 
wishes  and  convenience  of  the  public ; I think  that  that  distinction  has 
occasioned  a spirit  of  emulation,  which  has  been  beneficial  to  each  department 
of  the  profession,  and  unless  there  was  a considerable  alteration  in  the  public 
wishes,  and  new  arrangements  with  respect  to  practice,  I think  the  present 
distinctions  should  continue. 

‘ 810.  You  really  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  institute  a new 
incorporation? — I certainly  think  so  under  existing  circumstances,  and  I speak 
of  it,  both  for  myself  individually,  and  for  the  society  of  which  I am  a member, 
most  dispassionately  ; I can  derive  no  advantage,  no  power,  personalty,  from  the 
establishment  of  this  College  of  General  Practitioners;  and  the  transfer  of  the 
power  which  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  would  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  society  to  the  mere  corporate  and  municipal  position  in  which 
it  was  prior  to  1815. 

811.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting the  examination  which  would  be  suitable  for  surgeons  in  general 
practice  before  the  College  of  Surgeons?  —If  the  College  of  Surgeons  thought  it 
expedient  to  unite  with  those  who  practised  surgery  exclusively,  those  who 
practised  medicine  likewise,  they  might  unquestionably  then  conduct  an  exami- 
nation in  medicine,  such  as  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

812.  You  are  aware  that  in  Scotland,  the  entire  examination  as  to  anatomy, 
surgery,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery,  are  all  conducted  before 
the  single  College  of  Surgeons  ; before  one  body  ? — There  are  very  few  surgeons 
practising  surgery  exclusively  in  Scotland ; I understand,  therefore,  that  the 
surgeons  of  Scotland  are  substantially  general  practitioners ; in  England,  the 
general  practitioners,  as  contemplated,  will  exercise  functions  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Scotland  ; but  there 
will  be  in  this  country  an  examination  of  a higher  order,  literary,  scientific 
and  professional,  prior  to  an  individual  obtaining  the  degree  which  has  been 
recently  created  of  fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; the  council  of  the  College 
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of  Surgeons  lias  been  consistent  for  50  years  past  in  thinking  that  that  division 
of  the  profession  is  beneficial  to  the  higher  departments  of  surgery. 

813.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  connected  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  were 
only  members  of  that  body  ?—  I know  that  those  most  distinguished  men  were 
members  of  the  corporation  of  the  company  of  Surgeons  at  the  time  that  it  was 
then,  as  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  now  is,  one  of  the  federal  municipal  institutions 
of  the  city  of  London. 

814.  They  were  only  members  until  they  were  elected  on  the  council? — If 
Mr.  Hunter  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  master  of  a city  company,  but 
the  college  has  obtained,  since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  an  organiza- 
tion more  compatible  with  its  proper  professional  position. 

815.  Had  you  the  proposed  charter  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners 
laid  before  you? — It  was  laid  before  us,  and  its  provisions  were  considered 
generally  satisfactory,  as  enabling  it  to  carry  out  the  designs  proposed  in  this 
paper. 

816.  Have  you  any  draft  of  that  charter  with  you?— Yes,  but  when  it  was 
read,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  the  committee,  considered 
that  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the 
charter  in  detail,  before  they  could  give  their  sanction  to  it,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  that  the  charter  should  be  sent  to  the  society,  that  it  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  charter  consi- 
derately, with  the  assistance  of  their  clerk  and  legal  adviser,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  1845  in  the  preparation  of  the  draft  of  a charter  for  the  general 
practioners  at  that  time. 

817.  How  is  it  proposed  to  elect  the  council  in  that  charter? — I may  say, 
that  the  charter  of  incorporation  is  in  a very  imperfect  state  at  this  time ; it 
was  sent  to  the  society  for  its  consideration,  and  the  society  entertained  some 
grave  objections  to  some  clauses,  and  a correspondence  has  been  carried  on 
between  the  society  and  the  National  Institute  in  consecpience  ; a communica- 
tion was  made  a short  time  since  to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
who  has  called  a meeting  of  the  committee,  to  take  place  to-morrow,  to  take 
this  charter  in  its  details  into  consideration. 

818.  Chairman .]  By  whom  was  the  charter  prepared? — By  the  National 
Institute. 

819.  Was  it  submitted  to  the  three  bodies? — It  was  read,  but  whether  the 
draft  that  was  sent  to  the  society  was  a precise  cop}7  of  that  which  was  read  to  the 
committee  I cannot  say ; but  it  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  for  their 
opinion ; they  have  made  objections  to  some  clauses  which  are  the  subject  of 
consideration  ; therefore  the  draft  at  present  is  under  consideration,  and  by  no 
means  determined  upon. 

820.  Do  you  recollect  what  proposal  was  made  in  that  draft  relative  to  the 
election  of  the  council  or  governing  body? — The  election  of  the  council  was  to 
be  by  the  members  generally. 

821.  Members  of  some  years’  standing? — No,  not  in  this  draft,  I think;  this 
is  very  imperfect  at  present ; it  is  under  consideration,  and  therefore  not  at  all 
prepared  as  a document  to  be  acted  upon  ; it  is  open  for  discussion  in  all  its 
details. 

822.  You  had  not  the  document  finally  before  you  ? — No;  it  was  read,  and 
the  general  scope  of  it  was  considered  to  be  veiy  applicable,  if  they  carried  out 
those  “ Principles  ;”  but  with  respect  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  college, 
which  required  more  careful  consideration,  the  draft  was  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  opinion  expressed  thereupon. 

823.  Colonel  Mure.']  Is  it  intended  that  the  College  of  General  Practitioners 
should  supersede  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  altogether? — Entirely. 

824.  Chairman.]  So  far  as  regards  medical  practice? — Yes,  but  they  will 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  charter,  which  incorporates  the  society. 

825.  Colonel  Mure?\  What  will  be  the  remaining  functions  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  ; it  would  appear  that  they  will  have  no  duties  to  perform,  as 
regards  the  profession,  if  those  duties  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  College  of 
General  Practitioners  ; in  the  case  of  their  funds  there  will  be  hardly  any 
management  required  ; and  they  will  be  more  like  a society  of  persons  possess- 
ing certain  property  in  common? — It  will  be  like  the  other  companies  of  the 
city  of  London ; they  have  a certain  small  property,  which  property,  of  course, 
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John  Ridvut,  Esq.  as  they  had  it  before  1815,  they  will  retain  still  ; but  all  their  professional  func- 
tions will  be  at  an  end.  The  sacrifice  will  be  very  great  on  their  part,  but  they 
21  March  1848.  have  been  disposed  to  make  that  sacrifice,  believing  that  by  so  doing,  they  will 
promote  very  considerably  the  interests  of  the  general  practitioners,  and  render 
service  to  the  public.  At  present,  they  are  maintaining  their  garden  at  Chelsea, 
and  a professor  of  materia  medica  and  chemistry,  and  another  of  botany.  They 
distribute  prizes,  and  employ  officers,  who  carry  out  the  duties  intrusted  to  them 
by  the  Act  of  1815  ; and  the  means  of  compensating  those  several  individuals 
will  be  lost  upon  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  examination  to  another  body  ; 
their  funds  derived  from  examination  ceasing. 

82C.  Is  it  proposed  that  there  should  be  a transfer  of  that  portion  of  their 
property,  namely,  the  gardens,  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
educational  course  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  to  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners  ? — There  is  no  consideration  of  that  kind  at  all ; the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  has,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  8th,  exercised  some  profressional 
functions  entrusted  to  them  ; they  were  required  to  accompany  the  censors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  examination  of  the  shops  of  medical  men  in  the 
city  of  London.  I11  1617  an  independent  charter  was  granted  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  ; previously  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  associated  with  the 
Grocers’  Company,  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Barbers’  Company;  but  in  1617  an  independent  charter  was  granted,  and 
the  sphere  of  professional  usefulness  of  the  society  was  enlarged ; subsequently, 
in  1633,  the  society  established  herbarising  walks,  and  appointed  a botanical 
professor  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices  and  students  connected  with  the 
society  ; in  1673  it  obtained  a lease  of  the  premises  which  they  now  occupy  at 
Chelsea ; and  upon  the  termination  of  that  lease  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  property,  transferred  it  to  the  society  upon  the  payment  of 
5 Z.  annual^,  upon  condition  that  it  was  appropriated  as  a physic  garden  for 
the  instruction  of  students  in  botany ; this  garden  is  still  the  property  of  the 
society,  and  is  maintained  at  very  considerable  cost. 

827.  As  it  appears  that  all  this  property  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
following  out  the  educational  course  of  your  society,  and  as  that  is  now  to  be 
taken  out  of  your  hands,  I presume  that  this  property,  as  regards  education, 
will  be  no  longer  of  the  same  value  as  it  was,  and  will  not  be  practically  useful 
further  than  for  your  own  society,  and  so  far  as  you  may  have  occasion  for  its 
use? — I think  it  is  probable  that  the  possession  of  the  garden  will  be  a source 
of  embarrassment.  The  expense  is  partly  defrayed  from  its  owTn  independent 
revenues,  and  partly  it  has  been  defrayed  latterly  from  the  revenue  it  has 
received  from  the  granting  of  licenses  for  practice. 

828.  As  I understand  you,  from  the  details  you  have  given,  the  College  of 
General  Practitioners  vmuld  be  under  the  necessity  of  setting  up  for  themselves 
all  those  additional  institutions,  which  you  have  described  as  essential  to  carry- 
ing on  that  department  of  medical  education  which  has  been  hitherto  in  your 
hands? — If  they  afford  instruction  to  medical  students  in  botany,  we  knowr  that 
they  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  incur  considerable  experience  in  the  formation 
of  a botanical  garden,  and  in  conducting  it  as  efficiently  as  we  have  ours. 

829.  Has  anything  been  said  in  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place 
relative  to  the  heavy  expenditure  which  would  necessarily  fall  upon  the  new 
College  of  General  Practitioners? — No  ; the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  had 
no  negotiation  of  any  sort  of  that  nature. 

830.  I refer  to  the  negotiation  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  those  “ Principles  V* 
-'I  am  prepared  to  expect  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  if  it  obtains 

adequate  funds,  will  be  disposed  to  apply  those  funds  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing medical  education. 

831.  As  regards  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  they  will  enter  into 
your  duties  without  any  of  your  existing  means  of  augmenting  the  amount  of 
instruction,  and,  therefore,  they  will  have  a heavier  responsibility  as  to  expense 
than  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians  had  before? — They  will  be  subject 
to  very  heavy  responsibility  and  incur  very  great  expense;  it  is  for  them  to  take 
such  measures  as  are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  meet  it  whether  by  private  sub- 
scription or  contribution,  as  they  may  determine  on  ; it  is  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
fession to  obtain  that  independent  collegiate  incorporation,  and  if  that  is  granted 
to  them  they  must  incur  the  expense  and  responsibility  which  is  attached  to  it. 

832.  Chairman.]  Is  it  intended  to  have  any  separate  registration  for  accou- 
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cheurs,  or  under  what  class  are  they  to  be  brought  ? — That  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  committee,  and  it  was  considered  that  no  person  should  prac- 
tise in  that  department  of  the  profession  without  having  given  reasonable 
assurance  to  the  public  of  his  fitness  to  undertake  it. 

833.  Under  which  denomination  would  he  come  ? — Under  either  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  profession. 

834.  Either  physician,  surgeon  or  general  practitioner  ? — Yes,  but  I expect  it 
will  be  physician  or  general  practitioner. 

835.  But  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise  without  having  separate 
qualification  for  that  branch  of  practice? — It  is  contemplated  in  the  examinatipn 
by  the  general  practitioners,  that  midwifery  should  form  an  integral  and  impor- 
tant part,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  we  consider  that  the  examination  of 
surgeons  by  the  Board  of  General  Practitioners  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

836.  In  the  fifth  clause  of  the  “ Principles,”  speaking  of  the  proposed  regis- 
tration, reciprocally,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  is  stated,  “ Provided  the  education 
and  examinations  of  each  class  respectively  be  assimilated  and  regulated  by  a 
certain  standard  common  to  each  class ; ” that  is  to  say,  a standard  common  to 
the  same  class  in  the  three  countries? — Yes. 

837.  How  is  it  proposed  to  provide  that  standard? — That  is  left  to  the 
Council  of  General  Education ; the  Council  will  have  very  enlarged  powers  of 
control  over  each  College,  and  over  the  practice  of  the  profession  generally. 

838.  It  is  proposed  to  be  left  to  the  Council  of  General  Education  to  prescribe 
a curriculum,  if  they  please,  for  each  place  of  education,  or  to  sa}r  that  the 
curricula  established  in  different  places,  though  not  precisely  the  same,  may  give 
an  equivalent  education? — I understand  that  each  College  will  submit  its 
regulations,  both  with  regard  to  bye-laws,  the  general  regulation  of  the  college, 
all  requirements  as  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the  nature  of  the  examination,  to 
the  council  for  its  sanction  and  approval ; and  the  council  will  then  have  an 
opportunity,  by  comparison,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  requirements  by  the 
different  bodies  or  of  the  different  countries  correspond,  and  of  making  such 
alterations  as  may  appear  to  them  expedient. 

839.  And  necessary  to  make  the  education  of  equivalent  value  ? — Yes. 

840.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  the  education  equivalent  as  to  efficiency,  if  a 
party  is  admitted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  or  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  would  you  therefore  consider  him  entitled  to 
immediate  admission  without  doing  more  than  producing  his  diploma  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England  ? — If  the  course  of  study,  education  and 
examination  correspond,  I see  no  reason  whatever  why  there  should  not  be  a 
perfect  reciprocity. 

841.  That  is  to  say,  without  any  additional  examination  or  payment  of  fees? 
— I should  think  so. 

842.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

843.  Suppose  the  General  Council  of  Education  prescribed  a curriculum  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  amended  the  curricxda  which  already  existed  in  the 
different  seats  of  medical  education  there,  or  say  that  the  curricula  which  they 
found  there  were,  in  their  opinion,  such  as  to  give  education  of  equal  value  and 
efficiency,  then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  diplomas  granted,  or  the  degrees 
granted  by  the  Universities  or  Colleges  of  those  places  of  education,  should 
immediately  entitle  the  parties  holding  them  to  be  admitted,  ad  idem,  in  the 
Colleges  of  London  ? — I perceive  that  you  have  not  mentioned  anything  respect- 
ing the  corresponding  strictness  of  examination. 

844.  Take  that  as  added  to  the  question  ? — Then  I assuredly  should  be  of  that 
opinion. 

845.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton .]  Is  not  the  reciprocity  of  practice  one  of  the  principles 
on  which  you  propose  the  Bill  to  be  founded  ? — One  of  the  essential  principles 
we  are  most  anxious  to  establish,  and  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
that  we  have  had  in  view,  has  been  to  remove  the  jealousies  at  present  existing 
between  the  three  kingdoms,  so  as  to  bring  about  perfect  reciprocity  of  practice, 
upon  the  basis  of  an  equality  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  strictness  of 
examination. 

846.  Chairman .]  I presume  you  would  allow  the  powers  of  the  Council  to 
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John  Ridout,  Esq.  extend  to  the  examination  as  well  as  to  the  curriculum  of  the  education  ? — Yes, 
complete  controlling  power. 

21  March  1848.  847.  It  might  be,  that  one  examination  at  one  place  would  be  as  good  as  two 

examinations  at  another  ; you  leave  that  for  the  Council  to  judge  of? — Yes  ; but 
I do  not  think  that  the  practitioners  here,  or  the  teachers  at  the  several  schools 
of  medicine,  would  consider  that  one  examination  would  be,  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  equivalent  in  value  to  two  examinations  here. 

848.  Is  not  all  that  to  be  left,  according  to  these  “ Principles,”  to  the  Council 
of  Medical  Education  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  to  be  guided  by  certain  principles  ; 
tJi^re  is  a very  large  and  influential  body  of  teachers  in  this  country,  who  are 
exceedingly  sensitive  upon  this  point ; they  consider  that  if  there  is  not  equality 
in  the  course  of  study  and  examination,  the  students  will  be  seeking  out  for  that 
authority  which  will  give  them  license  to  practise  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time,  money  and  thought. 

849.  Mr.  Grogan.']  Do  I understand  you  that  the  reciprocity  of  the  practice 
between  the  gentlemen  educated  at  any  medical  establishment  either  in  England, 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  is  to  be  regulated  by  an  equality  of  education  and  examina- 
tion which  the  council  are  to  decide  upon  ? — Assuredly  so. 

850.  But  the  respective  colleges  here,  or  the  College  of  Medical  Practitioners 
shall,  when  a gentleman  applies  to  be  admitted  aliunde  on  the  production  of  a 
certificate  from  any  school  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  at  once  admit  him? — Yes, 
to  be  enrolled  in  a corresponding  college  in  this  country,  and  be  registered  in 
consequence  of  his  enrolment,  but  be  admitted  in  whichever  country  he  may 
reside,  upon  a testimonial  of  the  examining  body  of  each  of  the  other  countries, 
on  the  basis  of  a similarity  in  the  course  of  study  and  strictness  of  examination. 

85 1 . Of  which  similarity  in  the  course  of  study  and  strictness  of  examination 
the  Council  of  Medical  Education  are  to  be  the  sole  judges? — Yes. 

852.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton .]  To  carry  out  this  principle  of  reciprocity  of  practice, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  question  must  be  dealt  with  in  reference  to  the  three 
countries  in  legislation  at  the  same  time? — I am  very  anxious  to  hear  what 
opinion  is  entertained  in.  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  regard  to  these  sugges- 
tions ; in  this  country  we  feel  convinced  that  these  principles,  if  carried  out, 
will  be  productive  of  very  considerable  good  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public 
in  England. 

853.  Chairman .]  Are  you  going  to  meet  again,  if  you  get  information  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  reconsider  these  “ Principles?” — We  have  been  waiting 
anxiously  to  hear  from  Sir  George  Grey  upon  the  subject,  and  to  know  what 
measures  he  has  adopted  since  the  paper  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

854.  You  consider  that  this  is  a scheme  proposed  for  the  satisfaction  gene- 
rally of  the  medical  body  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England  ? — 
Yes;  we  have  expressed  our  desire  to  make  any  modification  that  might  be 
acceptable  to  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  so  that  the  principles  mentioned  should 
be  faithfully  fulfilled. 

855.  Supposing  that  the  council  fix  upon  a curriculum,  and  fix  also  upon  a 
course  of  examination  which,  whether  exactly  the  same  or  not,  shall  be  so  fixed 
as  to  give  an  equivalent  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  education  in  the  other 
countries,  why  should  there  be  a necessity  for  entering  into  the  several  colleges 
before  you  admit  to  the  general  register? — We  have  considered  that  in  each 
branch  the  person  practising  should  be  associated  with  his  fellow  practitioners 
in  the  country  he  resides  in  ; that  he  should  be  enrolled  and  subject  to  control, 
and  likewise  participate  in  whatever  advantages  may  be  obtained  in  consequence 
ol  that  connexion  with  the  college  at  the  head  of  his  particular  department. 

856.  It  is  only  to  associate  him  that  you  ask  him  to  pass  through  that  vesti- 
bule to  go  to  the  register? — We  think,  if  a practitioner,  wherever  he  may  have 
been  educated,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  is  practising  in  England,  that 
he  would  find  beneficial,  professional  and  social  advantages  arising  from  a con- 
nexion with  a college,  and  that  he  should  contribute  to  its  honour  and  main- 
tenance. 

857.  On  contributing  to  its  support  ? — So  far  as  they  may  respectively  deter- 
mine upon  as  necessary. 

8,r,8.  Do  you  intend  that  an  Irish  surgeon  should  contribute  by  annual  pay- 
ment, or  by  a payment  upon  admission,  to  support  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
England  ? — Each  college  will  be  constituted  upon  a representative  principle,  and 
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will  have  the  management  of  its  own  concerns ; it  may  decide  upon  having  an 
annual  payment  or  not,  according  to  its  pleasure. 

859.  Do  you  mean  to  leave  that  under  the  control  of  the  general  council  ? — 
It  would  be  left,  I suppose,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  respective  colleges,  but  it 
would  require  the  sanction  of  the  council  before  it  could  obtain  validity. 

860.  Assumingthat  those  “Principles”  are  perfectly  sincere,  which  is  not  doubted, 
and  that  the  committee  are  most  naturally  anxious  that  those  “ Principles”  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  in  order  to  produce  a fair  reciprocity  of  practice,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  value  of  those  “Principles,”  or  how  they  are  to  be  carried  out 
till  the  terms  and  conditions  are  known,  upon  which  the  admission  is  to  be  ob- 
tained into  those  three  bodies,  which  must  be  entered  before  a party  can  get 
upon  the  register  ? — I feel  assured,  that  if  there  is  any  point  upon  which  Sir 
George  Grey  or  this  Committee  would  wish  for  any  explanation,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  most  happy  to  afford  it.  They  have  considered  this  as  the  first 
step,  and  it  requires  a great  deal  further  labour  before  their  duties  are  ended. 

861.  It  is  plain,  when  you  refer  in  these  “ Principles”  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  parties  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  different  colleges,  that  before  the  Com- 
mittee can  see  the  value  of  this  arrangement  they  must  have  the  conditions 
before  them.  You  refer  to  a charter  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  body  of  general 
practitioners  in  England.  That  may  contain  clauses  so  stringent  as  to  exclude 
the  body  of  general  practitioners  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  if  they  present  them- 
selves for  admission  without  undergoing  examinations  or  paying  fees  to  which 
they  may  have  great  objections.  You  refer  to  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,  or  one  to  be  granted,  and  unless  the  Committee  see  the 
conditions  of  that  charter,  they  cannot  clearly  understand  the  whole  value  of 
what  is  offered.  You  will  not  understand  me  as  implying  the  slightest  doubt 
in  my  own  mind,  or  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  of  the  entire  sincerity 
with  which  this  negotiation  has  been  entered  into  by  these  bodies,  and  the  “ Prin- 
ciples” propounded  by  the  joint  committee  ; but  I only  say,  that  I do  not  see  how 
the  proposal  can  assume  a definite  shape,  till  the  Committee  understand  what  is 
the  constitution  of  the  three  bodies  in  England  ; for,  according  to  the  statement 
in  these  “ Principles,”  they  must  each  be  entered  into  before  a party  can  be  put 
upon  the  register  ? — I cannot,  nor  is  the  committee  in  a state  to  make  such  a 
communication  to  this  Committee  at  present ; this  is  only  a preliminary  step 
taken,  and  the  first  communication  which  has  been  made  to  the  Government 
upon  the  subject.  There  is  a great  deal  more  to  be  done  before  it  could  satisfy 
an  anxious  inquiry,  such  as  the  Committee  have  made  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
feel  assured  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
committee  to  carry  this  out  in  detail,  in  the  spirit  which  is  expressed  in  this 
paper,  but  the  negotiation  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  the  committee 
stating  more  than  they  have  now  stated. 

862.  It  is  stopping  at  the  moment  it  has  just  come  to  a difficult  pass ; the  regula- 
tion of  these  three  bodies  or  the  four  bodies  as  regards  themselves  or  their  prac- 
tising in  England,  is  comparatively  easy  ; but  when  you  come  to  consider  how  a 
person  educated  in  another  country  is  to  pass  acl  idem  into  your  body,  that  is  a 
difficulty ; and  that  is  to  be  left  to  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Medical 
Education,  but  also  subject  to  the  conditions  which  the  Crown  may  be  pleased 
either  by  the  assistance  of  counsel,  or  of  its  own  mere  motion,  to  insert  in  the 
particular  charter? — I believe  that  the  committee  is  anxiously  waiting  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  opinions  of  the  medical  authorities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
also  of  Sir  George  Grey,  upon  this  subject,  are. 

863.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton .]  Without  going  out  of  England,  how  do  you  propose 
to  deal  with  the  graduates  for  the  English  Universities ; as  I understand,  the 
vestibules  for  admission  to  registration  according  to  the  principles  laid  down, 
are  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  proposed  College  of  General  Practitioners  ; 
do  you  mean  to  exclude  graduates  in  medicine  in  the  two  English  Universities 
from  having  access  through  those  same  vestibules  ?— I think  that  that  is  not 
decided  upon  at  present ; it  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  consideration. 

864.  A difficulty  similar  to  that  which  the  honourable  Chairman  has  suggested, 
in  reference  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland,  might  possibly  arise  in  reference  to  the 
graduates  in  medicine,  connected  with  the  two  Universities  in  England? — The 
subject  requires  much  further  negotiation,  much  further  investigation ; I am 
afraid  that  the  Committee  has  considered  that  this  paper  is  more  mature  in  its 
details  than  it  really  contemplates  to  be. 
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865.  Colonel  Mure.]  Would  there  be  anything  to  exclude  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this,  that  the  reciprocity  of  practice  to  which  you  have  alluded  should 
go  to  this  extent,  that  a young  man  who  had  obtained  his  status  and  paid  his 
fees  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin,  should  acquire  the  same  status  in  regard 
to  the  profession  in  England,  and  that  a young  man  having  paid  his  fees  and 
obtained  his  status  in  an  English  college  should  be  entitled  to  acquire  a similar 
position  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

866.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Just  refer  to  the  fourth  provision  of  your  “ Principles,”  in 
which  it  is  stated,  “ That  those  persons  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
general  practitioners  who  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
General  Practitioners  within  one  year  from  its  first  incorporation,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  a charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  that  college ; and  that 
those  persons  should  afterwards  be  entitled  to  be  so  registered  who,  having 
attained  the  age  of  22  years,  shall  have  received  letters  testimonial  of  their  fit- 
ness to  practise  as  general  practitioners.”  What  are  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  that  enrolment  ? — Those  qualifications  were  specified  in  the  draft  of  the 
charter,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  known. 

867.  Have  you  the  specification  with  you  ? — Yes;  the  specification  is  in  the 
draft  of  the  charter  which  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  moment. 

868.  Do  you  intend  that  a person  being  simply  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners  shall  have  no  right  to  practise  unless  he  is  also 
a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Hereafter  a party  will  be  required  to 
be  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  examination,  as  well  as  a member 
of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  before  he  would  be  authorized  to  be 
registered  as  a general  practitioner. 

869.  Then  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  is  to  confer  no  right  whatever 
to  practise? — It  is  as  soon  as  the  individual  becomes  a member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  likewise. 

870.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  present  Society  of  Apothecaries  can  grant  a 
right  to  practise  ? — Certainly  ; to  practise  as  apothecaries. 

871.  That  is  under  the  55th  of  Geo.  3,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners  shall  be  able  to  confer  any  such  right  ? — Not  to  confer 
the  right  to  practise  as  a general  practitioner  without  the  individual  obtains  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  likewise. 

872.  Your  licentiates  can  practise  as  general  practitioners  at  present,  without 
obtaining  licenses  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — \ es ; but  it  is  a greater 
security  to  the  public  that  the  general  practitioners  should  be  required  to  pass  a 
double  examination. 

873.  Colonel  Mure.]  Was  the  present  position  of  chemists  and  druggists,  in 
reference  to  the  medical  profession,  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in  connexion 
with  the  drawing  up  of  those  “ Principles?” — Not  at  all ; it  had  been  confined 
exclusively  to  the  three  classes  of  practitioners  in  this  country,  the  physician, 
the  surgeon  and  the  general  practitioner.  We  considered  that  the  subject  was 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  important  to  occupy  our  exclusive  attention,  and 
having  embodied  our  opinions  in  this  paper,  it  was  communicated  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  for  him  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  either  to  make  further 
inquiries  of  the  committee  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  or  to  communicate  the  paper 
to  the  authorities  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland. 

874.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  position  of  chemists  and  druggists* 
with  reference  more  especially  to  pharmacy  and  the  Apothecaries’ Company,  would 
require  that  their  case  should  be  also  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  any 
ulterior  measure  upon  those  “Principles”? — I do  not  think  that  that  has  any 
relation  to  the  society  of  apothecaries;  I think  it  has  to  the  public  health,  and 
the  chemists  and  druggists  have  been  desirous  for  some  years  past,  to  have  some 
examination  instituted  when  a man  is  about  to  enter  into  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness; a similar  arrangement  of  that  kind  has  existed  in  Prussia,  it  is  said, 
with  very  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  to  those  who  act  as  chemists  and 
druggists. 

873.  Mr.  Grogan!]  You  have  given  the  Committee  a great  deal  of  information 
upon  this  matter,  and  you  evidently  have  considered  it  very  attentively,  in  order 
to  have  one  measure  of  general  legislation,  which  this  Committee  are  inquiring 
into;  would  it  not* be  very  desirable  that  the  opinion  of  the  medical  authorities 
in  the  schools  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  known,  and  their  assent  obtained 
to  either  your  “ Principles”  or  your  Bill,  before  you  legislate  upon  the  subject  at 

all  ? — 
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a]l  7 — It  is  indispensably  necessary  ; we  consider  that  this  is  merely  the  first  step 
to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  medical  authorities  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ; we 
are  desirous  of  declaring  what  onr  anxious  wishes  are  upon  the  subject, 
and  wish  that  the  Government  should  take  such  measures  as  the  Committee 
think  fit. 

S76.  Mr.  Wakley.]  As  to  examinations  before  the  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners, was  it  resolved  by  the  joint  committee  that  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions before  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  should  be  specified  in  the 
charter,  or  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  ? — It  was  considered  that 
they  should  have  free  opportunity  of  examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery and  its  associated  sciences. 

877.  Specified  in  the  charter? — Yes,  to  be  specified  in  the  charter. 

878.  Chairman .]  Were  the  conditions  and  mode  of  examination  to  be  specified 
in  the  charter  or  be  left  generally  to  the  Council? — The  subjects  were  to  be 
specified  in  the  charter ; the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  examination  would  be  an 
after  consideration,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  council. 

879.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton.']  Is  it  possible  that  a sound  opinion  can  be  formed  by 
those  different  parties  connected  with  different  countries  without  an  outline  at 
least  of  what  the  charter  is  to  be,  being  furnished  to  them  ? — I think  this  paper 
is  quite  sufficient  to  afford  material  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

880.  Without  a draft  of  the  charter? — Yes;  and  very  speedily  the  details  of 
the  charter  will  be  determined  upon,  so  as  to  submit  the  charter  for  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  authorities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  it  will  have  validity. 
It  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  committee  to  make  it  as  open  and  as  unreserved 
as  possible,  and  to  have  a free  and  full  consideration  of  every  point  before  it 
obtains  legal  force.  With  respect  to  the  charter  of  the  general  practitioners,  I have 
no  doubt  that  that  will  very  speedily  be  arranged.  The  subject  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  to-morrow,  and  I have  no  doubt  likewise  very  speedily  the 
College  of  Physicians  will  take  into  consideration  any  modifications  in  their 
charter,  which  will  be  required  to  make  it  correspond  with  these  “ Principles.” 
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James  Bird,  Esq.  Examined. 

881.  Chairman.]  YOU  are  a member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Midwifery  in  London? — I am. 

882.  When  was  that  instituted  ? — The  National  Institute  was  established 
between  two  and  three  years  ago ; I have  not  the  exact  date. 

883.  What  is  the  governing  body  of  that  institute? — A president,  three  vice- 
presidents  and  a council. 

884.  What  is  its  object' — The  object  is  to  promote  a high  standard  of  educa- 
tion for  the  general  practitioners  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery. 

885.  The  general  practitioners  you  call  them? — General  practitioners. 

886.  As  contradistinguished  from  physicians  and  surgeons  ? — As  contra- 
distinguished from  physicians  and  surgeons  purely  considered. 

887.  Is  there  a medical  school  for  that  purpose  belonging  to  the  National 
Institute  ? — There  is  not. 

888.  What  office  do  you  hold  in  the  National  Institute  ? — I am  a member  of 
the  council. 

889.  How  does  the  National  Institute  propose  to  effect  its  object  of  raising  the 
standard  of  education  ? — By  advocating  and  promoting  the  necessity  of  an 
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efficient  medical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  general  practitioners,  and  an 
efficient  amount  of  surgical  knowledge,  and  also  a knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery. 

890.  Does  it  anticipate  effecting  those  objects  only  by  advocacy? — It  possesses 
no  power  beyond  that  of  a voluntary  association  at  the  present  moment;  it  has 
no  power  to  compel  candidates  for  its  offices  to  undergo  any  examination  at 
present. 

891.  Does  it  issue  any  certificate  of  proficiency  to  those  who  come  before  it? 
— Not  at  all. 

892.  Is  there  any  examination  ? — There  is  110  examination  at  present. 

8Q3.  It  is  a mere  association  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  its  principles? — 
For  the  purpose  of  disseminating  its  principles. 

894.  Calling  the  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a higher  standard  of 
education  for  general  practitioners? — Yes,  and  likewise  for  obtaining  a charter 
of  incorporation  for  those  gentlemen  who  practise  generally  in  medicine,  surgery 
and  midwifery. 

895.  What  powers  do  you  propose  to  take  in  that  charter? — The  power  of 
licensing  all  future  general  practitioners  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery. 

896.  Upon  what  conditions  and  under  what  preliminary  precautions  do  you 
propose  in  this  charter  to  grant  those  licenses? — After  a certain  period  of  study 
has  been  gone  through  by  the  candidates,  and  a test  by  examination. 

897.  Do  you  propose  that  the  body  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  for  candidates  ? — Unquestionably.  • 

898.  And  also  to  prescribe  the  course  of  examination  ? — Exactly  so. 

899.  So  far  as  you  resort  to  examination,  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  parties  ? 
— In  all  departments  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 

900.  Have  you  made  much  advance,  in  your  consideration,  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  charter  should  be  granted  ? — We  sent  in,  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  upon  a former  occasion,  the  heads  of  a charter,  such  as 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  general  practitioners  of  this  country. 

901.  You  say  such  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  general  practitioners  of  this 
country;  have  you  taken  any  means  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  them  or  not  ? — We  have. 

902.  Have  you  had  correspondence  with  the  practitioners  in  different  places 
throughout  England  ? — Very  considerable  correspondence. 

903.  And  the  charter,  the  heads  of  which  you  have  proposed  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  such  as,  from  the  information  and  correspon- 
dence you  have  had,  you  think  would  be  generally  acceptable  ? — I think  it 
would. 

904.  Have  you  extended  your  correspondence  upon  this  subject  beyond 
England,  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? — We  have  not;  in  the  first  instance  an 
Association  of  General  Practitioners  was  formed  ; it  had  its  origin  in  1844,  that 
Association  numbered  between  4,000  and  5,000  persons  by  a voluntary 
enrollment,  at  the  end  of  12  or  18  months  or  perhaps  two  years,  when  Sir  James 
Graham  withdrew  his  Medical  Bills  one  after  the  other;  when  the  last  was  with- 
drawn, it  was  considered  desirable  to  keep  up  the  organization  of  the  general 
practitioners  inmedicine,  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  consequently  the  Associa- 
tion deputed  its  powers  to  a National  Institute,  reserving  to  the  council  of  the 
National  Institute  the  power  of  calling  upon  the  larger  body  of  the  National 
Association  upon  any  emergencies  that  might  arise,  when  their  opinions  were 
required. 

905.  Does  the  National  Association  still  exist? — It  does. 

906.  Has  it  any  meetings  ? — Yes  ; a special  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  Association  and  of  the  honorary  secretaries  was  called  about  a month  or 
six  weeks  ago. 

907.  Not  a meeting  of  the  Association  itself? — No. 

908.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  National  Institute,  as  distinguished 
from  the  National  Association? — Between  1,500  and  1,600  have  returned  their 
schedules. 

909.  How  many  were  there  in  the  former  body? — Between  4,000  and  5,000. 

910.  Mr.  Walter. 1 In  what  way  are  the  council  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Intitute. 

911.  Chairman.'].  Are  they  elected  annually? — The  council  is  elected  for 
three  years,  one-third  going  out  of  office  annually. 


912.  Who 
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912.  Who  elects  the  president? — The  president  was  elected  at  the  public  James  Bird, Esq. 

meeting ; it  is  provided  under  the  bye-laws  that  the  president  shall  be  elected  

by  a the  Council.  24  March  1848. 

913.  Have  you  any  means  of  taking  the  opinions  of  the  Association? — We 
have;  we  send  papers  of  the  transactions  to  every  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
we  have  occasional^  published  addresses  to  them  upon  any  matters  of  impor- 
tance, and  have  asked  their  opinions. 

914.  Have  you  received  answers  to  those  communications  from  the  body  to 
whom  they  have  been  addressed  ? — We  have  in  many  instances  in  very  consider- 
able numbers. 

915.  So  that  you  think  you  have  the  means  of  speaking  conclusively  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  body  ? — I believe  so. 

916.  Has  that  charter,  in  the  form  in  which  you  have  digested  it  into  heads 
in  connexion  with  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  been  submitted  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  body  ? — That  charter  has. 

917.  To  the  National  Institute? — Yes. 

918.  And  to  the  National  Association  ? — And  to  the  National  Association  also. 

919.  Are  all  the  members  of  the  National  Institute  members  of  the  National 
Association  ? — I believe  they  are  ; but  several  members  have  joined  the  National 
Institute  who  did  not  join  the  Association  in  the  first  instance. 

920.  The  heads  of  the  charter  have  been  submitted  to  upwards  of  5,000 
general  practitioners  in  England  ? — I should  say  so.  Those  heads  of  the  charter 
have  been  published  repeatedly  in  various  periodicals,  and  they  have  been  before 
the  profession  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  and  I should  conceive  that  the 
principles  upon  which  the  charter  of  incorporation  should  be  granted  to  the 
general  practitioners,  are  pretty  well  understood  at  the  present  moment  by  the 
profession. 

921.  Have  the  heads  of  the  charter  been  specially  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Institute  and  the  National  Association? — I cannot  say 
that  a copy  was  sent  to  every  individual  member,  though  I really  believe  it  was. 

922.  Was  it  intended  to  be  so  ? — It  was,  unquestionably. 

923.  Are  the  members  of  the  National  Institute  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  so  widely  disseminated  over  England  as  to  represent  very  fully  the 
opinions  of  the  general  practitioners  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ? — I should  say  so, 
assuredly. 

924.  And  in  respect  of  the  communications  you  have  received,  and  from  all 
those  which  you  have  not  received  as  implying  acquiescence,  you  say  that  you 
consider  the  heads  of  that  charter  as  generally  acceptable  to  the  general  prac- 
titioners of  England  ?— I should  say  so,  certainly  ; there  may  be  some  matters  of 
detail  upon  which  some  little  differences  of  opinion  may  arise,  but  I should  say 
the  principles  of  the  charter  of  incorporation  are  understood  and  agreed  on. 

925.  Have  you  in  your  possession  a copy  of  the  heads  of  the  charter? — A copy 
of  suggestions  we  have ; but  the  charter  at  the  present  moment  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  in  existence ; at  least  it  is  not  a complete  document ; the  heads  of  the 
charter  are  in  existence. 

926.  Have  you  them  with  you  ? — I have. 

927.  Have  you  any  objection  to  communicate  them  to  the  Committee? — Not 
the  slightest. 

928.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  The  Committee  understood  you  to  say  that  4,000  or 
5,000  professional  men  had  returned  their  schedules  ? — Not  so  many  have 
returned  their  schedules. 

929.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase 
“ returned  their  schedules  ”? — From  2,000  to  3,000  returned  schedules  which 
had  reference  to  the  charter.  There  was  a public  meeting  called  by  public 
advertisement,  which  advertisement  was  as  follows : “ A public  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  General  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery  will 
be  held  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  on  Friday  next,  to  which  every  general 
practitioner  is  specially  invited,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the 
provisional  committee,  and  adopting  such  resolutions  thereon  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient.  Mr.  Pennington  to  be  requested  to  take  the  chair.” 

930.  Chairman .]  How  long  before  the  meeting  was  that  advertisement  issued? 

— It  is  dated  the  7th  of  March  1845. 

931.  The  meeting  was  to  be  held  when? — The  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the 
14th  of  March. 

210>  M2  932.  That 
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932.  That  would  only  bring  the  general  practitioners  of  London  together, 
would  it? — In  these  days  of  railroad  communication  it  did  more;  about  1,000 
gentlemen  assembled  ; that  for  the  medical  profession  is  an  immense  meeting. 

933.  What  was  laid  before  that  meeting  ?• — The  report  of  the  provisional 
committee. 

934.  Upon  what  subject  ? — The  subject  was,  first,  showing  the  organization 
of  the  Association  ; it  showed  all  the  various  bodies  that  had  been  in  existence 
before,  and  which  were  merged  into  this  one  large  association.  The  British 
Medical  Association  and  many  others  joined  it ; but  perhaps  the  most  important 
event  at  this  period,  was  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associated  Apothecaries 
and  Surgeon  Apothecaries  of  1812  ; they  passed  a resolution,  that  they  should 
co-operate  with  us  to  secure  by  uniting  our  efforts,  common  objects.  Perhaps 
I should  state,  that  the  origin  of  all  this  was  a meeting  on  the  7th  of 
December  1844  ; it  was  convened  on  the  requisition  of  62  gentlemen  practising 
generally  in  the  city  of  Westminster  and  in  the  borough  of  Mary-le-bone. 
There  was  a string  of  resolutions  proposed  at  the  meeting  in  December 
1844;  the  first  was,  “That  this  meeting  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  prior 
to  the  passing  of  any  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  that 
the  general  practitioners  of  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery,  should  be  legally 
recognized,  and  placed  in  an  independent  position,  and  that  the  executive 
government  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  suspend  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Bill  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  close  of  last  Session, 
till  this  object  has  been  attained.”  The  second  resolution  related  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  for  that  purpose.  The  third  was,  “ That  this  association 
use  its  best  efforts  to  obtain  a complete  organization  of  the  general  practitioners, 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a charter  of  incorporation,  to  be  sanctioned  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament ; and  for  taking  such  other  steps  as  circumstances  may 
from  time  to  time  render  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.”  The 
fourth  resolution  was,  “ That  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  be  solicited  to  co-ope- 
rate with  this  Association  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  former  resolu- 
tions.” I may  state,  that  the  object  in  view  in  soliciting  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  in  petitioning  for  a charter  of 
incorporation  for  general  practitioners,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Society  possessed  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  to  be  subverted,  or  the 
powers  of  that  Act  to  be  very  considerably  interfered  with,  by  Sir  James  Graham’s 
original  Bill ; and  it  was  deemed  essential  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  should  be  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  general  practitioners,  because  it 
implied  a surrender  of  those  powers  to  a new  incorporation  ; at  that  meeting  a pro- 
visional committee  of  31  members,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  was 
formed  ; in  a very  short  time,  within  the  period  of  the  7th  day  of  December 
1844  and  the  14th  of  March  1845,  a period  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
upwards  of  1,000  gentlemen  had  not  only  enrolled  themselves  members,  but 
actually  assembled  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  in  consequence  of  the  adver- 
tisement to  which  I have  adverted.  We  had  at  that  time  various  district  asso- 
ciations; there  was  an  association  in  the  borough  of  Finsbury;  there  was  an 
association  of  general  practitioners  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  division  of  the  metropolis,  and  there  was  another  at  Kensington 
and  Chelsea ; all  those  associations,  having  a common  object  with  the  larger 
meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  March,  merged  into  it,  and  added  to  the  committee 
their  own  presidents  and  vice-presidents  and  officials,  making  one  large  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  officers  of  the  different  local  associations  ; to  that  meeting 
there  was  submitted  the  plan  for  a College  of  General  Practitioners  in  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  Midwifery,  and  it  proposed  certain  members  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  first  instance.  Perhaps  I may  explain  why  it  was  that  they  sought  for  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  and  a separate  and  independent  college  ; it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  a number  of  persons  practising  in  this  country  as  general 
practitioners,  under  various  qualifications  ; we  understand  a legally  qualified 
general  practitioner  to  be  a person  who  possesses  a diploma  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  likewise  a license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; but  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, that  Scotch  graduates  and  Irish  graduates,  and  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  who  are  not  also  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and 
licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society  who  are  not  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  are  all  practising  indiscriminately,  as  general  practitioners  in  this 

country. 
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country,  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery  ; whereas  the  lawr,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  provides  that  any  one  who  practises  as  an  apothecary  in  England  or 
Wales,  ought  to  possess  a license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; the  object  was, 
after  a great  deal  of  consideration,  to  collect  into  one  fold,  as  it  were,  all  those 
gentlemen  who  were  practising  under  these  different  professional  qualifications  ; 
to  collect  them  into  one  college,  in  the  first  instance ; to  incorporate  them,  and, 
as  they  were  far  too  numerous  to  prosecute  or  to  compel  to  conform  to  the 
law,  to  confer,  by  enrolling  them  in  this  new  institution  in  the  first  instance,  an 
indemnity  for  the  past  on  the  condition  that,  under  this  charter,  and  sanctioned 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  should  have  the  power  to  provide  security  for  the 
future. 

935-  By  security,  you  mean  a proper  security  for  the  good  education  and 
adequate  instruction  of  the  persons  thereafter  to  practise  as  general  practitioners, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  any  person  as  a practitioner  who  had  not  obtained  a 
certificate,  and  had  not  received  the  proper  instruction?1 — Yes;  the  result  was, 
that  a series  of  resolutions  were  proposed  and  seconded,  and  carried,  I may 
almost  say  unanimously,  at  that  meeting;  among  them  is  this,  “That  the 
voluntary  enrolment  of  nearly  4,000  general  practitioners  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  as  members  of  this  Association,  within  the  short  period  of  three  months, 
exceeds  in  numerical  strength  any  medical  association  that  has  been  formed  in 
this  country,  and  demonstrates  an  unanimity  of  purpose  hitherto  deemed  unat- 
tainable by  the  medical  profession ; it  is  accordingly  resolved,  that  this  Associa- 
tion do  henceforth  adopt  the  title  of  ‘The  National  Association  of  General 
Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery.”’  That  gives  the  name  ; then 
it  states,  and  I wish  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  this 
important  fact,  that,  connected  with  the  objects  which  both  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Institute  have  had  in  view  was  this ; that  from  the  very 
commencement  among  the  earliest  resolutions  passed,  it  advocated  the  necessity 
of  a separate  and  independent  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  General  Practi- 
tioners ; the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Bottomly 
seconded  it;  that  “ the  meeting  desires  further  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  Apo- 
thecaries Society  for  the  disinterested  conduct  they  have  evinced  in  disclaiming 
any  corporate  or  particular  interest  while  advocating  the  claims  of  the  general 
practitioner  to  a separate  and  independent  incorporation ; the  meeting  trusts 
that  the  society,  at  the  present  important  crisis,  will  be  ready  to  intimate  to  the 
Government  its  desire  to  be  relieved,  as  a corporation,  from  any  further  control 
over  medical  affairs,  and  that  it  will  use  its  best  endeavours  to  forward  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  general  practitioners  in  securing  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  present  medical  arrangements  of  the  Government that  was  on  the 
14th  of  March  ; those  regulations  were  advertised  in  the  “ Times”  newspaper,  on 
the  18th  of  March  ; they  were  advertised  in  several  other  newspapers;  we  have 
copies  of  the  advertisements,  which  verify  the  fact  of  all  this  having  been  com- 
pletely made  known  to  the  profession  in  every  possible  way  ; the  meeting  of  the 
14th  of  March,  among  other  resolutions,  passed  one  empowering  the  Committee 
“ to  continue  their  exertions  as  a Committee,  with  full  power  to  adopt  all  such 
measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  general  practitioners,  with  a proper  modification  of  the 
Bill,  and  of  bringing  all  the  objects  of  the  association  to  a satisfactory  termi- 
nation.” 

936.  Did  the  committee  take  measures  in  consequence  of  that  resolution  ? — 
The  committee  did  take  measures  in  consequence  of  that  resolution. 

937.  When  were  the  heads  of  the  charter  prepared  ? — The  heads  of  the 
charter  were  submitted  at  that  meeting  in  the  report  that  was  read  in  the  first 
instance ; I will  read  the  general  heads  of  charter  that  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  and  upon  which  those  resolutions  were  founded  ; it  proposed  a College 
of  General  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  midwifery,  with  a common 
seal,  &c.;  it  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  incorporate  “ every  gentleman 
who  was  in  actual  practice  previous  to  the  1st  August  in  the  year  1815,  and 
every  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries  Society,  also  every  member  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  England,  Ireland  or  Scotland,  every  doctor  or  bachelor 
in  medicine  of  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  every  fellow 
or  licentiate  of  any  College  of  Physicians  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
shall  have  been  respectively  in  actual  practice  as  a general  practitioner  in 
England  or  Wales  at  the  period  of  the  granting  of  the  charter,  and  who  shall 
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James  Bird,  Esq.  be  enrolled  a member  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  charter ; subse- 

quently,  such  persons  only  as  shall  have  been  duly  examined  and  certified,  and 

24  March  1848.  shall  have  brought  themselves  within  the  scope  of  the  charter  and  the  bye-laws 

I ought  to  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  those  suggestions  have  received 
some  modifications  in  proportion  as  time  has  gone  on. 

1)38.  Those  were  the  general  heads  which  were  submitted  to  that  meeting,  in 
reference  to  which  the  provisional  council  received  instructions  to  take  steps  to 
prepare  a charter  ? — Precisely. 

939.  What  steps  did  the  provisional  council  take  in  consequence  of  that  ? — 
The  committee  memorialized  Government,  praying  for  a charter  of  incorporation 
upon  those  principles. 

940.  Did  they  in  their  memorial  to  Government  submit  any  draft  of  a 
charter  ? — Not  at  first,  but  ultimately  they  did. 

941.  When  did  they  transmit  the  draft  of  a charter? — The  draft  of  a charter 
was  submitted  to  Sir  James  Graham,  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  for  their  approval. 

942.  When  was  that  submitted  to  Sir  James  Graham  ? — After  a deputation 
had  waited  upon  him,  on  which  occasion  Sir  James  Graham  requested  that  the 
heads  of  a charter  should  be  furnished  to  him. 

943.  What  was  the  date? — It  was  in  the  month  of  April  1845. 

944.  Was  your  proposal  of  a charter  entertained  or  rejected,  or  did  it  remain 
over  for  consideration  ? — Sir  James  Graham  stated,  that  before  he  could  advise 
the  Crown  to  adopt  it,  he  desired  to  be  assured  of  certain  points,  namely,  that 
we,  the  party  applying  for  it,  really  represented  the  body  of  general  practitioners, 
not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  provinces,  and  that  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries were  willing  to  relinquish  their  corporate  privileges  ; and  Sir  James 
Graham  wished  to  know  that  all  chance  of  reconciliation  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons  was  at  an  end. 

945.  You  say  “ corporate  privileges  in  speaking  of  the  Apothecaries  Society, 
you  mean  their  power  of  licensing  practitioners  ? — It  was  merely  their  power  of 
licensing  practitioners ; Sir  James  Graham  was  satisfied  upon  all  those  points,  that 
the  charter  of  incorporation  was  really  desired  by  the  majorit}'  of  general  practi- 
tioners, and  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  ready  to  relinquish  that  power. 

946.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  those  points  ? 
— There  was  a misapprehension  existing  as  to  our  being  reconciled  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons ; if  all  the  general  practitioners  were  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  if  the  National  Association  consisted  entirely  of  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  energies  and  efforts  of  the  associ- 
ation would  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  point  whether  it  was  practicable 
so  to  liberalize  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  its  members ; but  the  National  Association  contained  amongst  others  many 
gentlemen  who  were  not  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  the  College  of  Surgeons  could  by  possibility  admit  the  whole 
of  those  parties,  or  that  it  was  practicable  to  make  it  the  kind  of  institution 
which  was  required  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  general  practice. 

947.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  that  point? 
— Every  possible  step  was  taken  ; he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  letters, 
in  the  first  instance,  requesting  to  be  enrolled  as  members,  and  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Association  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  general  practitioners. 

948.  When  did  )rou  transmit  the  proposed  heads  of  charter  to  the  members 
of  the  association? — In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  first  meeting  and 
others  held  subsequently. 

949.  Did  you  ever  transmit  to  the  profession  the  charter,  as  it  was  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? — We  transmitted  the  heads. 

950.  Was  that  before  it  was  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  subse- 
quently ? — It  was  on  both  occasions,  I believe. 

951.  Did  you  lay  before  the  Secretary  of  State  the  draft  charter? — Yes;  con- 
sequent upon  the  meeting  I have  spoken  of,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  likewise  with  the  Secretary  of  State  ; and  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  satisfied  that  we  did  represent  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of 
the  general  practitioners  of  this  country,  he  requested  that  we  would  form  a 
joint  deputation  with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  the  parties  who  were  to 
surrender  certain  privileges,  and  as  the  parties  who  were  to  accept  certain  pri- 
vileges ; 
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vileges ; and  that  that  joint  deputation  should  be  a body  authorized  upon  the 
one  hand  to  surrender,  and  upon  the  other  to  accept  any  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion which  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  might  be  disposed 
to  grant.  That  deputation  were  permitted  to  have  several  interviews  with  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a charter,  and  a charter 
was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  agreed  upon  at  the  general  meeting 
held  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  likewise  in  accordance  with  those  principles 
which  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  the  meeting  of  their 
own  Court  of  Assistants. 

952.  Have  you  the  charter  ? — We  have  not. 

953.  Have  you  any  copy  of  it  ?— We  have  only  a copy  of  suggestions. 

954.  Did  you  keep  no  copy  of  the  charter? — We  have  a rough  draft ; it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a charter,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we 
have  been  laying  down.  We  were  given  to  understand,  at  the  commencement, 
that  the  application  for  a charter  of  incorporation  was  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  a general  measure  ; that  it  was  not  a private  charter  to  be  granted  to  us,  or 
a charter  of  that  kind,  but  that  it  would  be  framed  at  the  Home  Office,  and 
form  part  of  a general  measure  which  Sir  James  Graham  then  contemplated 
bringing  in. 

955.  You  cannot  furnish  to  the  Committee  a copy  of  the  draft  you  sent  to  the 
Home  Office? — I cannot. 

956.  But  you  did  furnish  a copy  of  the  draft  to  the  Home  Office,  which  con- 
tained all  the  provisions  that  the  Apothecaries  Society  intended  to  be  contained 
in  the  charter  ?— Yes. 

957.  That  charter  was  not  granted? — It  was  not;  it  was  proposed  to  be 
granted  ; Sir  James  Graham  introduced  a bill  upon  the  7th  of  May,  in  which  he 
signified  his  intention  of  incorporating  the  general  practitioners,  as  a part  of  that 
measure. 

958.  The  charter,  as  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  was  never  communicated  to  the 
practitioners  generally? — No  ; we  were  informed  that  it  was  not  usual  to  do  so. 

959.  The  principal  provisions,  or  at  least  the  heads  of  those  provisions,  had 
been  submitted  previously  to  the  general  practitioners,  and  received  their  sanction, 
as  you  understood  ? — Clearly. 

960.  Has  there  been  any  proposition  to  take  a charter  subsequently  to  this  ? — 
The  Council,  both  of  the  National  Association  and  the  National  Institute,  believed 
that,  as  a preliminary  measure  to  the  settlement  of  the  medical  question,  a 
charter  of  incorporation  should  be  granted  to  the  general  practitioners,  and  an 
application  was  made  to  Sir  James  Graham,  to  know  whether  he  would,  when 
he  had  withdrawn  all  his  bills,  be  prepared,  on  the  petition  of  the  members  of 
the  joint  deputation,  acting  as  well  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  as  of 
the  National  Association,  to  advise  the  incorporation  of  the  general  practitioners 
in  a Royal  College  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  invested  with  adequate 
powers  to  examine  candidates  for  their  diploma.  The  reply  to  that  was,  that  he 
was  not  prepared,  under  present  circumstances,  to  advise  the  Crown  to  grant  a 
charter  of  that  nature. 

961.  Was  that  application  to  Sir  James  Graham  made  both  by  the  National 
Association  and  the  National  Institute  ? — It  was  made  by  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries and  the  National  Association,  through  a joint  deputation,  on  the  13th  of 
February  1846. 

962.  Had  the  National  Institute  then  been  in  existence? — It  was  not  then 
in  existence. 

963.  When  did  it  come  into  existence? — In  May  1846  it  was  called  into 
existence. 

964.  Since  it  has  been  in  existence,  has  any  renewed  application  been  made  for 
a charter  ? —There  has  ; Sir  George  Grey  was  memorialized  to  grant  a charter 
of  incorporation  to  the  general  practitioners,  as  a preliminary  step. 

965.  When  was  that  memorial  laid  before  the  Home  Office  ? — At  the  end  of 
December  1846,  the  National  Institute  having  been  formed  in  May  1846. 

966.  It  was  a memorial  by  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  ? — It  was. 

967.  Was  that  memorial  concurred  in  or  supported  by  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries?— They  were  not  directly  parties  to  it ; their  combined  functions  ceased 
when  the  joint  deputation  published  the  last  of  their  reports. 
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968.  Was  that  memorial  accompanied  by  any  heads  of  a charter? — It  was 
not. 

969.  Were  any  heads  of  a charter  afterwards  prepared  at  all? — None  till 
recently. 

970.  When  were  they  prepared  ? — Within  the  last  month  ; it  was  the  result 
of  a conference  between  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute,  or  certain  persons 
sent  by  the  National  Institute,  and  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; we  memorialized  for  a charter,  in  general  terms, 
without  having  prepared  the  charter,  beyond  the  principles  which  we  had 
already  promulgated,  till  we  had  ascertained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  whether 
he  was  disposed  to  grant  the  charter. 

971.  Did  the  Secretary  of  State  give  you  encouragement  or  not? — The  Secre- 
tary of  State  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that  memorial,  and  gave  us  so  much 
encouragement  as  to  say  that  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  should  be 
concurrent  parties  to  any  measure  of  medical  reform  that  was  hereafter  adopted 
by  Government. 

972.  You  met  with  a deputation  from  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
Hall  ?— Yes. 

973.  And  you  agreed  upon  certain  principles? — Precisely. 

974.  Which  have  been  laid  before  the  Committee  by  another  witness  ; in  con- 
formity with  these  principles  you  mentioned,  have  the  heads  of  a charter  been 
again  prepared  ? — They  have. 

975.  Have  they  been  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? — They  have. 

976.  And  also  to  the  other  bodies  ? — And  also  to  the  other  bodies,  at  the  con- 
ference. 

977.  Were  they  prepared  at  the  conference  ? — They  were  not  prepared  at  the 
conference ; they  were  prepared,  and  were  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as 
had  been  formerly  agreed  on,  by  our  solicitor. 

978.  Have  you  the  heads  of  that  charter?— I have  not  a copy  here;  it  is  in- 
complete, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I am  indisposed  to  produce  it. 

979.  It  is  not  complete  ; it  is  only  in  course  of  preparation  ? — It  is  still  under 
consideration. 

980.  In  the  contemplated  charter,  though  in  course  of  preparation  only,  is  it 
intended  that  it  should  accomplish  the  same  objects  as  the  previous  charter 
which  you  had  submitted  ? — It  is. 

981.  You  did  not  use  the  former  charter  in  drawing  the  clauses  of  the  new 
one,  did  you? — I believe  the  solicitor  made  use  of  certain  portions  of  it,  I think 
the  whole  of  it,  as  nearly  as  could  be  collected. 

982.  Would  there  be  "any  difficulty  in  the  Committee  procuring  a draft  of  that 
former  charter? — I do  not  know  that  it  ever  came  out  of  the  Home  Office ; 
without  making  application,  I am  not  in  a condition  to  reply  to  the  question. 

983.  So  far  as  you  know,  no  copy  of  it  has  been  kept  by  your  institution  ? — 
Certainly  not ; no  copy  for  any  general  purpose ; I really  do  not  know  if  there 
is  a copy  in  existence  of  the  old  charter  as  it  stood  before. 

984.  Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  to  the  Committee,  from  the  minutes 
of  proceedings  of  the  association,  or  otherwise,  the  heads  of  the  charter  which 
was  proposed  in  the  first  instance? — Certainly  not. 

985.  The  draft,  which  was  actually  drawn  out  in  a more  technical  form,  really 
embodied  what  was  contained  in  those  heads: — Assuredly. 

986.  Not  more? — No. 

987.  It  was  intended  to  carry  into  effect  what  you  had  generally  expressed? 
Precisely. 

988.  The  new  charter,  which  is  in  course  of  preparation,  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  of  the  medical  practitioners  generally  through  the  country  r No, 
except  the  heads,  as  the  heads  of  a charter,  in  accordance  with  those  that  were 
formerly  submitted. 

989.  Have  you  separate  heads  of  the  charter  lately  submitted  : — We  have  no 
separate  heads  of  any  charter  which  has  been  submitted,  except  the  first. 

990.  Colonel  Mure.]  With  regard  to  the  institute  which  you  represent,  you 
mentioned  that  there  was  no  examination  of  already  qualified  members ; what  is* 
the  qualification  to  be  a member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Midwifery  ? — The  possession  of  any  diploma  or  qualification  whereby  the 
person  applying  is  entitled  to  practise,  and  under  which  he  practises. 

991.  Does 
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991.  Does  that  extend  in  any  degree  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  ?— Assuredly. 

Q92.  Does  it  extend  to  all  degrees  or  qualifications  or  diplomas,  irrespective 
of  their  having  been  recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  College  of 
Physicians,  or  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  England  ? — It  does ; it  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

993.  Does  it  extend  to  all  degrees,  or  only  to  the  higher  class  of  diplomas  ? 
— All  medical  degrees. 

994.  If  a gentleman  has  practised  under  a degree  or  diploma  from  Aberdeen 
or  St.  Andrew’s,  or  any  other  college  of  medicine  or  surgery,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  a member  of  the  institute? — Precisely  so. 

095.  What  practice  constitutes  such  a person  a general  practitioner? — That 
he  practises  in  all  departments  of  the  profession. 

996.  Must  he  have  a certificate  that  he  has  practised,  or  how  do  you  judge 
of  it? — It  is  judged  of,  in  a great  degree,  by  the  character  of  his  qualification, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  inquiries  are  made  of  some  parties  who  know  him  in 
his  neighbourhood,  as  to  what  the  nature  of  his  practice  is. 

997.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  this  National  Institute  is  not  like 
the  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians,  but  that  it  is  a body  which  represents 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  three  parts  of  the  empire,  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ? — It  may  be,  if  those  gentlemen  think  proper  to  express  their  opinions. 

998.  Chairman .]  Did  not  you  say  before,  that  the  members  of  the  institute 
were  confined  to  England  and  Wales  ; are  there  any  simply  Scotch  practitioners, 
practising  in  Scotland,  members  of  the  National  Institute  ?— There  are  some. 

999.  How  many  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are  many. 

1000.  In  Ireland  are  there  any? — Yes,  and  there  are  some  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

1001.  Many  in  Ireland? — Not  many. 

1002.  In  the  National  Association  were  there  any  practitioners  who  were 
practising  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  ? — There  were. 

1003.  Were  those  practitioners  practising  in  those  countries  members  of  the 
association,  although  their  right  to  [practise  depended  solely  upon  Scotch  or 
Irish  diplomas  respectively  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1004.  Can  you  say  that  the  National  Institute  or  the  National  Association 
does  contain  anything  like  the  clear  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  general 
practitioners  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ; you  mentioned  that  it  contained  an 
expression  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  practitioners  in  England,  because  it 
consists,  the  one  of  1,500  and  the  other  of  4,000  or  5,000  ; but  does  it  contain 
anything  like  the  general  expression  of  opinion  of  the  practitioners  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ? — The  parties  who  constitute  the  institute  are  persons  who  were 
actually  in  practice  prior  to  the  1st  of  August  1815,  licentiates  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  masters  of  surgery  and  doctors  or  bachelors  of  any  university  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  fellows  or  licentiates  of  any  college  of  physicians  who 
shall  have  been  in  actual  practice  as  general  practitioners  in  medicine,  surgery 
and  midwifery,  or  who  shall  satisfy  the  council  of  their  qualifications  to  practise 
in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery ; consequently  any  qualified  person  may 
belong  to  the  National  Institute. 

1005.  That  is  to  say,  the  National  Institute  is  open  to  all  those  parties  who 
ask  admission;  but  are  practitioners  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  point  of  fact, 
members  of  the  National  Institute  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  you  to  say  that 
the  National  Institute  does  represent  all  the  opinions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
practitioners  ? — I should  say  we  are  applying  for  a charter  referring  to  England 
and  Wales,  consequently  the  temptation  to  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners  to 
join  the  institute  is  probably  not  sufficiently  great  to  have  induced  them  to  do 
it  in  sufficient  numbers  as  to  give  us  any  right  to  say  that  we  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners  upon  this  subject. 

1006.  Accordingly,  in  the  memorial  which  you  gave  in  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  charter,  you  stated  that  you  represented  the 
opinions  of  above  4,000  general  practitioners  of  England  and  Wales? — 
It  is  so. 

1007.  In  the  charter  which  you  propose  to  obtain  from  the  Crown  for  this 
purpose,  in  favour  of  the  general  practitioners,  what  powers  do  you  propose  to  take 
in  prescribing  the  extent  of  medical  education  which  is  to  be  possessed  ? — We 
have  proposed  to  take  the  same  power  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  possess 
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in  framing  their  curriculum  of  study  ; we  propose  also  to  take  power  to  examine 
in  all  branches  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 

1008.  Have  you  any  proposal  in  the  charter  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
parties  who  produced  certificates  of  education  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  or  in 
foreign  schools  ? — It  is  contemplated  to  admit  all  graduates  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Universities  who  can  show  that  they  have  undergone  a similar  curriculum 
of  study  to  what  has  been  undergone  by  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
colleges  in  this  country. 

1009.  To  what  extent  did  you  propose  to  arrive  at  the  sufficiency  of  the 
examinations  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  different  schools  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland  before  granting  diplomas  to  the  students  of  those  schools? — We  pro- 
posed that  every  candidate  should  be  called  on  to  produce  testimonials  of  having 
been  engaged  for  at  least  five  years  in  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  not 
less  than  three  of  which  had  been  spent  at  the  schools  connected  writh  hospitals. 

1010.  Did  you  propose  to  re-examine  them? — We  did  not  propose  to  re- 
examine Scotch  or  Irish  graduates,  or  any  practitioners  from  the  sister  kingdoms, 
provided  they  gave  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  been  engaged  for  five  years 
in  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  and  likewise  that  the}r  had  passed  an 
examination  equivalent  to  the  examination  which  would  have  been  undergone 
by  a candidate  in  this  country ; that,  in  fact,  they  had  been  examined  in  medi- 
cine, surgery  and  midwifery. 

1011.  Did  you  propose  to  take  the  power  of  judging  of  the  examination,  or 
did  you  propose  to  rest  contented  with  what,  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  or  Glasgow, 
should  have  been  considered  a sufficient  examination  by  the  bodies  there  ? — In 
the  arrangements  contemplated,  under  which  we  should  have  a charter  of  incor- 
poration, it  is  presumed  that  a council  would  be  formed,  which  would  have  the 
power  of  directing  the  curriculum  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  both  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

1012.  By  those  “principles”  which  you  agreed  to,  before  a person  can  be 
allowed  to  practise  in  England  he  must  be  a member  of  the  College  of  the 
General  Body  of  Practitioners  proposed  to  be  establshed  under  their  new  char- 
ter ? — Precisely  so. 

1013.  But  a person  receiving  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  holding  a diploma 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  is  not  entitled  to  become  a 
member  of  that  college  unless  the  council  should  be  pleased  to  admit  the  educa- 
tion and  the  diploma  of  that  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  be  sufficient? — We 
should  admit  it ; I apprehend  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

1014.  That  is,  if  the  council  pleased,  it  would  be  admitted  ? — Yes. 

1015.  But  it  is  proposed  that  the  council  should  have  power  to  consider  it 
insufficient? — We  propose  that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  a council,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown. 

1016.  Not  under  the  charter? — No. 

1017.  Then  the  Corporation  of  General  Practitioners  would  be  subordinate  to 
the  power  which  was  vested  in  this  general  council,  of  prescribing  the  course  of 
medical  instruction  ? — In  common  with  the  councils  of  the  other  corporations. 

1018.  Mr.  Grogan.']  Has  there  been  any  copy  of  those  suggestions  for  a 
charter  sent  to  Ireland,  for  the  consideration  of  the  profession  there? — I believe, 
in  the  early  stage,  some  copies  were  sent,  but  the  subject  has  not  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  practitioners  at  the  present  moment,  and  consequently 
I have  had  no  communication  with  them,  nor  am  I able  to  say. 

1019.  Why  do  you  say  it  has  not  engaged  their  attention? — Inasmuch  as  we 
have  had  no  communications  from  them. 

1020.  Have  you  any  printed  copies  of  those  heads,  or  suggestions,  which 
could  be  forwarded  to  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  that  there  are  any  heads  of  the 
charter  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  present  moment ; we  have  not  any  copies 
at  all. 

1021.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a printed  paper  called  “Suggestions  for 
the  general  Reform  of  the  Medical  Profession  is  there  anything  connected  with 
your  charter  of  a similar  character,  which  would  give  the  Irish  practitioners  an 
idea  of  what  the  National  Institute  are  looking  for? — I have  no  doubt,  among 
their  voluminous  papers,  the  National  Institute  have  some  paper  that  could  be 
found  which  would  give  the  heads  of  a charter  similar  to  what  we  have  been 
praying  for,  but  the  subject  has  been  so  constantly  before  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country,  and  published  in  all  the  medical  journals  week  after  week,  that 
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I do  not  know  of  any  abstract  paper  containing  those  suggestions  ; I think  the 
best  paper  that  could  be  furnished  would  be  the  reports  of  the  joint  deputation, 
which  are  published  in  a small  pamphlet  which  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  to 
the  Committee. 

1022.  Mr.  Wakley. ] Were  you  a member  of  the  conference  ? — I was. 

1023.  Were  you  a party  to  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  intituled,  “Prin- 
ciples of  the  Measure  of  Medical  Reform?” — I presume  so,  from  sitting  at  the 
board. 

1024.  Have  you  the  paper  before  you  ? — I have. 

1025.  I beg  your  attention  to  clause  4 of  that  paper.  You  observe  the  first  por- 
tion of  itcontains  this  expression,  “That  those  persons  should  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered as  general  practitioners  who  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  General  Practitioners  within  one  year  from  its  first  incorporation,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  a charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  that  college.”  It  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  there  that  a charter  has  been  prepared  for  the  college  ? — It  states 
that  it  is  “ according  to  the  provisions  of  a charter  which  has  been  prepared  for 
that  college,”  but  it  was  not  finally  agreed  on. 

1026.  Is  that  the  fact,  or  not ; has  such  a charter  been  prepared  for  that  col- 
lege ? — Yes. 

J027.  Where  is  that  document  ? — That  document  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
conference  ; it  is  not  in  the  possession  of  any  individual  member  of  that  con- 
ference, but  it  is  in  possession  of  the  conference,  inasmuch  as  that  and  the  other 
charters  are  still  under  consideration. 

1028.  You  observe  that  the  words  are,  “ according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  that  college  ” ? — I believe  the  wording  is 
so  far  incorrect,  that  the  charter  is  not  completed,  and  though  it  is  alluded  to  as 
a charter,  I think  the  wording  should  have  been  “ which  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
pared,” or  which  is  “ being  prepared,”  for  that  college. 

1029.  You  have  a document  before  the  conference,  which  is  called  the  draft  of 
a charter? — Certainly. 

1030.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  procuring  that  draft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  it  before  this  Committee? — I could  not  give  an  answer  to  that 
question,  without  applying  to  the  other  members  of  the  conference. 

1031.  Are  you  yourself  one? — Yes. 

1032.  Of  equal  power  with  the  others? — Yes;  but  I have  no  authority  indi- 
vidually to  lay  that  charter  before  this  Committee  unless  commanded  so  to  do  ; 
those  are  merely  suggestions  for  a general  measure. 

1033.  Chairman .]  There  is  a great  deal  more  here  than  suggestions;  you 
actually  propose  the  principles  upon  which  a certain  arrangement  is  to  be  made, 
under  which  the  body  is  to  receive  a charter,  the  provisions  of  which  have  been 
already  prepared.  The  “principles”  are  not  intelligible  unless  the  Committee 
know  the  provisions  of  that  charter  ? — I dare  say  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a copy  of  that  charter  from  the  conference,  when  it  is  completed. 

1034.  Mr.  Lascelles.]  It  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  obtain  the  acquiescence 
of  the  other  bodies  ? — Yes,  it  was,  in  its  main  provisions. 

1035.  Chairman.]  The  Committee  wish  to  see  the  charter  in  that  state  in 
which  it  received  the  assent  of  those  four  bodies  who  gave  their  assent  to  these 
“principles  ?” — I dare  say  it  can  be  produced  to  the  Committee. 

1036.  Will  you  communicate  to  the  other  gentlemen  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  the  charter  in  that  state  ?— I will. 

1037.  Mr.  Lascelles.]  To  the  charter  which  was  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  College  ol  Surgeons  and  the  College  of  Physicians  were  not  assenting 
parties  ? — They  were  not. 

1038.  They  were  opposed  to  it,  then  ? — Yes. 

1039.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  charter  now  proposed  different  from  the  pro- 
visions of  that  charter,  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  bodies? — The 
provisions  of  the  charter  as  at  present  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  pro- 
visions that  were  submitted  to  the  general  body  of  our  members,  and  received 
their  sanction. 

1040.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Was  the  draft  of  the  charter  which  it  was  proposed  to 
send  to  the  College  of  Physicians  laid  before  the  conference? — It  will  be — it  was 
not.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  draft  of  neither  charter  has  been  sub- 
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James  Binl , Esq.  mitted  to  this  Committee,  I believe  ; it  was  so  far  submitted  that  it  is  published 
in  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins’  evidence. 

24  March  1848.  1041.  Was  that  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  its  provisions  discussed? — Its 

provisions  were  not  discussed. 

1042.  Nor  considered? — They  were  considered  generally,  but  not  clause  by 
clause. 

1043.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  National  Association  first  formed; 
what  gave  rise  to  its  formation  in  the  first  instance  ? — The  introduction  of  a Bill 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  in  the  year  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  laws 
affecting  the  medical  profession. 

1044.  That  was  the  first  Bill?— Yes. 

1045.  The  provisions  of  that  Bill  were  deemed  to  be  objectionable,  and  conse- 
quently the  National  Association  was  formed? — Exactly. 

1046.  The  members,  you  say,  in  the  first  instance,  amounted  to  between  4,000 
and  5,000  ? — They  did. 

1047.  Do  you  consider  the  principles  of  the  National  Association  and  the 
National  Institute  to  be  identical  ? — Perfectly  so. 

1048.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  having  diminished  from  between 
4,000  and  5,000  to  1,400  or  1,500  ? — The  National  Association  was  a voluntary 
association,  without  any  subscription  affixed  to  becoming  a member ; there  was 
nothing  but  a mere  enrolment  requisite  for  a person  to  become  a member  of  that 
association  ; when  the  National  Institute  was  formed,  it  was  formed  upon  an 
inquiry,  which  I have  called  a Schedule.  It  states,  “Are  you  willing  to 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Midwifery,  upon  the  plan  detailed  in  the  accompanying  letter,  by  becoming  a 
member,  and  contributing  towards  its  support  r”  Now  the  profession  is  not  a 
rich  profession,  and  when  that  circular  was  sent  to  upwards  of  4,000  persons, 
between  1,500  and  1,600  returned  that  they  were  willing. 

1049.  What  is  the  amount  of  contribution  ? — They  were  asked  the  question, 
“ That  the  committee  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  sum  at  which  the  annual 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  institute  should  be  fixed,  what  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  payment  by  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  members 
respectively  ?”  In  the  Schedule  before  me  it  was  answered,  “ One  guinea  for 
metropolitan  members,  and  one  guinea  for  provincial  members,”  and  as  I was 
ihen  more  intimately  connected  with  the  National  Association,  and  filled  a 
different  position  in  it  to  what  I do  in  the  National  Institute,  I can  state  that 
many  letters  in  addition  were  received,  stating  that  they  agreed  in  the  objects, 
but  that  they  were  unable  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  National 
Institute ; but  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  a guinea  for  each  as  an  annual 
subscription ; I believe  that  will  account  in  some  degree  for  the  difference. 

1050.  How  many  members  have  you,  at  this  time,  who  paid  their  contribution 
last  year  ? — That  I do  not  know  ; I am  not  secretary  to  the  Institute. 

10,51.  Do  you  believe  there  are  1,000? — l think  that  there  are,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  between  900  and  1,000. 

1052.  At  the  present  time? — At  the  present  time. 

1053.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  general  qualifications  of  those  members? — 

I really  caunot,  but  a very  large  proportion  of  them  possess  the  double  qualifi- 
cation. 

1054.  In  answer  to  a question  put  to  you  by  the  chairman,  you  stated  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  not  members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons?— Of  the  1,500  or  1,600,  a portion  are  not. 

10,5,5.  Can  you  state  whether  the  majority  of  the  persons  contributing  are 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — I believe  the  majority  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; but  I can  obtain  the  details  from  the  clerk,  and 
forward  them  to  the  Committee. 

1056.  You  have  yourself  taken  an  active  part  in  both  the  National  Association 
and  the  National  Institute  throughout? — I have. 

1057.  Are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  own  experience,  and  any  information 
you  have  derived  from  the  members  of  both  bodies,  whether  they  would  prefer  a 
reconstruction  of  the  constitution  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a separate  institution  called  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ? — I 
beli  eve,  if  it  were  practicable,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  would  prefer  the  reconstruction  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

1058.  What 
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1058.  What  is  your  own  individual  opinion  upon  the  subject? — My  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  upon  the  subject  is  this,  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  recon- 
struct the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  make  it  the  alma  mater  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners, by  giving  the  whole  of  the  members  the  fellowship,  or  if  the  fellowship 
even  were  abolished,  the  question  of  medical  reform,  as  respects  a very  large 
number  of  general  practitioners  in  this  country,  would  be  left  in  the  same 
anomalous  state  that  it  is  in  at  present. 

1059.  You  mean  by  a great  number  of  persons  not  having  a legitimate  claim 
to  belong  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  under  such  circumstances? — Precisely. 

1060.  Might  not  a law  be  framed  very  easily  to  admit  them  ? — I do  not  know 
any  thing  easy  to  accomplish  as  respects  the  College  of  Surgeons ; it  has  been 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish  anything  hitherto. 

1061.  What  number  of  general  practitioners  do  you  suppose  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales?— So  many  different  opinions  have  been  given  upon  the 
subject,  that  I can  scarcely  tell ; if  you  ask  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  ; 
my  own  impression  is,  that  there  are  between  14,000  and  15,000  members  of 
both  bodies. 

1062.  How  many  of  those  do  you  consider  are  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — It  would  be  but  a guess  if  I gave  my  opinion. 

1063.  You  have  made  no  calculation  ? — I have  not  made  a calculation. 

1064.  How  many  are  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — I think  the 
calculationwas  that  more  than  half  of  the  14,0  00  possessed  the  double  qualifica- 
tion. 

1065.  By  double  qualification  you  mean  a diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries?— Yes. 

lofifi.  In  your  heads  of  charter  you  have  proposed  that  a member,  after  10 
or  15  years’  standing,  shall  have  the  right  of  being  elected  upon  the  Council? 
—Yes. 

1067.  How  soon  after  his  enrolment  as  member  of  the  college  will  he  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  a member  of  the  Council? — We  canvassed  the  profession 
upon  that  very  point,  and  I can  give  the  Committee  a schedule  stating  the 
opinions  which  we  received : the  members  in  favour  of  an  unrestricted  franchise 
were,  252  ; in  favour  of  a 2 years’  franchise,  9 ; in  favour  of  a 5 years’ 
franchise,  1,476 ; in  favour  of  a 7 years’  franchise,  11  ; in  favour  of  a 10  years’ 
franchise,  535. 

1068.  Which  did  you  adopt? — Five  years. 

1 069.  How  many  members  do  you  believe  you  will  have  entitled  to  vote 
within  the  first  year  after  the  institution  of  your  college,  with  a five  years’  fran- 
chise ?- — More  than  a couple  of  thousand ; but  I cannot  tell  how  many  would 
enrol  in  six  months. 

1070.  In  what  way  did  you  propose  to  collect  their  votes? — The  votes  were 
to  be  delivered  either  personally  or  by  voting-papers. 

1071.  Voting-papers  transmitted  by  the  post  to  each  person  ? — Yes,  according 
to  his  address;  I believe  it  is  still  in  abeyance  whether  it  should  be  left  to  each 
individual  member  to  apply  for  a voting  paper. 

1072.  Do  you  consider  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  votes  so 
proposed,  though  the  number  of  persons  is  so  large  ? — We  do  not  contemplate 
that  there  would  be  any  considerable  difficulty,  because  a very  large  number  of 
persons  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote ; many  men  would  desire  the  qualifi- 
cation, and  possessing  it,  seldom  use  it. 

1073.  If  such  a system  would  work  easily  in  a College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners, might  not  the  same  system  be  carried  into  operation  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — I can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

1074.  In  considering,  before  the  conference,  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  did 
you  in  any  respect  differ  in  your  arrangement  from  the  one  which  is  already  con- 
tained in  the  draft  of  the  heads  of  the  charter  which  was  first  submitted  to  Sir 
James  Graham  ? — No  exception  was  taken  as  to  the  parties  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
'first  instance. 

1 075.  In  a paragraph  of  the  “ principles  ” which  follows  the  one  to  which  I 
have  already  called  your  attention,  you  will  find  it  stated,  “ Those  persons  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  surgeons  who  shall  have  been  admitted  as  fellows 
or  members  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  was  that  agreed  on? — Yes. 

210.  n 3 1076.  It 
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1076.  It  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ That  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
who  dispense  medicines  or  supply  medicines  to  their  patients  shall  be  required 
to  enrol  themselves  in  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  to  be  registered 
as  surgeons  and  general  practitioners.”  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  fellows 
who  dispense  medicines ; you  will  observe  that  in  that  paragraph  there  is  no 
provision  whatever  with  respect  to  their  registration  otherwise  than  as  surgeons  ? 
— When  fellowship  was  instituted  I believe  it  was  contemplated  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons  that  they  should  be  persons  practising  purely  as  surgeons,  and  not 
as  apothecaries  in  any  "way ; I believe  that  the  operation  of  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  would  be  to  make  the  fellows  conform  to  that  principle  of  not  dis- 
pensing their  medicines,  but  practise  as  consulting  practitioners  in  surgery  ; it 
would  have  the  compulsory  effect  of  making  them  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
whether  it  would  make  it  compulsory  upon  them  to  enrol  in  the  College  of 
General  Practitioners  I do  not  know  ; the  lawyers  will  best  determine  that,  but 
we  fully  contemplate  that  there  will  be  many  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
who  would  also  enrol  as  members  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners;  in 
fact,  we  have  several  fellows  at  the  present  moment  seeking  with  us  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  new  incorporation  ; I could  enumerate  among  the  members  of 
the  council  Mr.  Paget,  of  Leicester,  senior  surgeon  to  the  Leicester  Infirmary; 
he  is  a member  of  the  council  and  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; Mr. 
Martin,  of  Reigate,  is  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ; Mr.  Hurst,  of  Bedford, 
is  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  others  ; Mr.  Lowe,  senior  surgeon  to 
the  Bristol  Infirmary,  is  likewise  one  of  our  council. 

1077.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  popular  with  the  fellows  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  register  in  the  College  of  General  Practitioners? — Pro- 
vided they  dispense  their  medicines  and  practice  as  Apothecaries,  it  may  not  be 
popular  with  the  fellows  generally  ; but  1 think  all  those  gentlemen  to  whom 
I have  alluded,  would  do  so  voluntarily. 

1078.  Will  you  refer  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paragraph,  “And  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  shall  not  be 
registered  as  surgeons  unless  they  be  also  admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  registered  both  as  surgeons  and  general 
practitioners;”  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  what  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  that  passage  ? — The  meaning  of  that  passage  is  as  follows  : that  it  ensures  the 
passing  of  a double  examination  prior  to  their  becoming  practitioners  at  all ; the 
effort  was  made,  or,  at  least,  it  was  suggested  that  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  might  not  register  as  general  practitioners ; that  they  need  not  belong 
to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  at  all ; but  it  was  contended,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  a certain  amount  of  medical  knowledge 
for  general  practitioners,  as  well  as  a certain  amount  of  surgical  knowledge, 
that  no  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  be  permitted  to  practice,  inas- 
much as  he  had  never  been  tested  as  to  his  knowledge  of  medicine  or  of  mid- 
wifery ; and,  therefore,  that  every  future  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
should  also,  before  he  was  entitled  to  register  as  a general  practitioner,  enrol 
himself  and  belong  to  the  two  colleges. 

1079.  Did  you  intend  to  refer  to  the  persons  who  should  obtain  their  diplomas 
and  licenses  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  using  the  words  “ after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  ” ? — That  was  clearly  intended. 

1080.  Your  object  was  not  to  make  the  operation  of  the  Act  retrospective  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1081 . Do  you  believe  that  the  surgeons  themselves  who  may  become  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  future,  will  be  satisfied  with  those 
arrangements  ? — I rather  believe  they  will. 

1082.  You  are  aware  of  the  effect  this  restriction  must  have  ? — I am. 

1083.  A person  who  registers  simply  as  a surgeon,  is  to  be  a fellow  of  the 
college  ? — Certainly. 

1084.  But  if  a gentleman  were  to  desire  to  be  a member  of  the  college,  and 
to  practise  as  a member  of  the  college,  without  being  connected  with  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners,  he  would  not  be  able  to  register  at  all  ? — He  would  not 
be  able  to  register  at  all. 

1085.  Neither  as  a surgeon  nor  a general  practitioner  ? — Certainly  not. 

1086.  In  that  case  would  not  the  number  of  persons  registered  simply  as 
surgeons  be  very  few  ? — The  consultinsr  branches  of  the  profession  must 

necessarily 
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necessarily  be  few,  while  the  majority  of  the  profession  must  possess  a double 
qualification,  their  practice  embracing  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery. 

1087.  Mr.  Hamilton .]  Will  not  the  effect  of  the  latter  clause,  to  which  Mr. 
Wakley  has  referred,  be  this,  that  every  surgeon,  unless  he  be  registered  as  a 
fellow,  must  be  qualified  by  law  to  dispense  or  supply  medicines  ? — He  must  be 
qualified  to  practice  medicine;  we  do  not  consider  that  general  practice  consists 
in  dispensing  or  supplying  physic ; it  is  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense. 

1088.  The  power  of  dispensing  and  supplying  medicines  follows  from  his 
being  registered  as  a general  practitioner ; and  he  must  be  registered  as  a 
general  practitioner  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  act  as  a general  practitioner? 

No  person  can  hereafter  become  a member  of  the  College  ol  Surgeons,  with  the 
privilege  of  practising,  unless  he  is  also  a member  of  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners. 

1089.  Mr.  Wakley.']  In  other  words,  possessing  simply  the  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  would  not  be  able  to  practise  at  all  ? — No. 

1090.  Neither  as  a surgeon  nor  a general  practitioner? — No. 

1091.  Did  the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  College  agree  to  that 
arrangement? — It  is  stated  here. 

1092.  Did  they  appear  to  understand  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
principles  which  they  had  adopted? — It  was  discussed  most  amply. 

1093.  And  after  the  discussion,  and  a statement  of  what  the  effect  of  such 
arrangements  would  be,  it  was  agreed  to  by  them? — It  was  agreed  to  by  all 
parties. 

1094.  The  plan  of  registration  which  was  adopted  at  the  conference  was  in 
conformity  with  the  one  suggested  last  year  by  the  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  ? — Yes. 

1095.  That  consists  of  a registration  of  the  profession  in  three  classes  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  four. 

1096.  What  would  be  the  fourth  class? — The  general  register. 

1097.  Will  you  describe  what  you  consider  to  be  the  classes? — The  first  class 
is  physicians,  the  second  surgeons,  the  third  general  practitioners,  and  the  fourth 
is  a recapitulation,  an  alphabetical  list ; there  would  be  three  classes,  but  the 
general  practitioner  would  register  in  two  of  them. 

1098.  Would  he  be  in  the  second  class? — In  the  second  class  as  well  as  the 
third. 

1099.  Was  that  agreed  to  ? — It  was. 

1100.  Chairman .]  Which  would  take  the  lead  r — His  name  would  appear  in 
two  columns ; he  would  appear  as  a general  practitioner,  and  he  would  likewise 
appear  as  a surgeon. 

1101.  Mr.  Wakley. ] You  observe  it  is  stated  in  the  passage  to  which  I have 
already  referred,  “ Those  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  surgeons 
who  shall  have  been  admitted  as  fellows  or  members  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ” ? — Precisely ; I beg  to  state,  that  the  provincial  surgeons  and  the 
general  practitioners  were  particularly  anxious  to  retain  the  title  of  surgeon  ; no 
power  could  divest  them  of  a title  legally  obtained  and  paid  for  ; and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a great  effort  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  general  practitioners  to 
get  for  all  future  general  practitioners  the  title  of  surgeons  ; the  title  of  surgeon 
properly  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  any 
arrangement  which  was  intended  to  be  made  for  the  future,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  every  future  general  practitioner,  in  whatever  department  of  the 
profession  he  might  be,  even  if  he  practises  as  an  apothecary  and  did  not 
undertake  surgical  operations,  should  be  competent  to  do  so  ; that  the  line  of 
practice  he  might  adopt  should  be  left  to  the  individual  ; but  it  was  considered 
essential  that  the  general  practitioner  should  be  educated  to  meet  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  practice. 

1102.  Colonel  Mure.']  A person  might  take  out  a diploma  from  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ; but  if  he  were  to  be  registered  under  that  diploma,  he  would  require 
to  become  a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners? — The  College  of 
Surgeons  does  not  institute  any  examination  in  medicine ; it  professes  to  be  a 
college  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy  and  surgery  as  a science. 

1103.  Even  under  this  diploma  he  could  not  practise  surgery  unless  he 
became  a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  ? — No. 
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1104.  Therefore  a gentleman  might  take  out  a diploma  of  surgeon  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  without  being  entitled  either  to  register  or  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon? — Certainly;  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  the  complete  efficiency 
of  the  class  of  practitioners  to  whom  the  majority  of  the  public  must  necessarily 
apply  when  suffering  from  accident  or  disease ; to  secure  this,  a special  diploma 
in  surgery  is  not  considered  to  be  sufficient,  nor  is  it  intended  that  the  diploma 
of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  without  a special  diploma  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  should  be  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  the  holder  to  be 
placed  on  the  register ; both  diplomas  will  be  required. 


Martis , 28°  die  Jllartii,  1848. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Wakley. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Walter. 


Mr.  Grogan. 
Colonel  Mure. 


SIR  HENRY  HALFORD  in  the  Chair. 


James  Bird,  Esq.,  further  Examined. 

1105.  Cliairmand\  DO  you  wish  to  make  any  correction  in  vour  former  evi- 
dence ? — I do.  I was  asked  in  question  929  to  explain  what  I meant  by  the 
phrase  “ returned  their  schedules  the  answer  I then  gave  was,  “ That  from 
1,500  to  1,600  returned  their  schedules;”  I wish  to  correct  that  by  saving,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  returned  schedules  which  had  reference  to  the  charter.  There  were 
two  schedules  ; the  first  was  the  schedule  referring  to  the  franchise  and  consti- 
tution, under  the  heads  of  charter  and  laws  ; the  second  schedule  was  sent  out, 
asking  whether  they  were  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a national 
institute;  from  1,500  to  1,600  schedules  were  returned,  stating  their  desire  for 
the  formation  of  a national  institute,  but  that  is  a different  schedule  ; and  the 
answer  that  was  given,  that  from  1,500  to  1,600  have  returned  their  schedules, 
does  not  apply  to  the  first  schedule  at  all. 

1106.  Mr.  Wakley .]  That  answer  appplies  to  the  second  schedule,  whereas 
you  applied  it  to  the  first? — Exactly. 

1 107.  Have  you  the  first  schedule? — This  is  the  schedule. 

1108.  Is  the  circular  also  there  ? — The  circular  is  there. 

1109.  The  circular  and  schedule  both? — Yes. 

1110.  Both,  I believe,  were  included  in  one  communication? — In  one  com- 
munication. 

1111.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  it? — The  letter  was  addressed  to 
every  individual  member  of  “ The  National  Association  of  General  Practitioners 
in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery,”  on  the  30th  of  April  1845,  to  this  effect: 
— “ Sir ; — That  the  Committee  may  be  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion possible  during  the  pending  negociations,  the  members  of  the  association  are 
called  upon,  individually,  to  declare  their  opinions  upon  the  subjects  of  the  franchise 
and  of  the  qualification  for  membership  of  the  council ;”  this  was  the  council 
under  the  proposed  charter;  “ You  will  accordingly  oblige  by  placing  your  sig- 
nature in  the  accompanying  schedule  against  those  propositions  which  you  wish 
to  affirm,  and  returning  the  schedule,  under  cover,  to  the  committee  by  the  earliest 
post. " Then  it  states,  “ A special  general  meeting  of  the  association  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  next,  May  6th,  at  the  Ilanover-square  Rooms,  to  receive 
a report  from  the  committee,  and  to  confirm  their  proceedings  ; also  to  receive 
a return  of  the  opinions  from  the  members  of  the  National  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  qualifications  for  the  membership  of  council, 
and  to  declare  the  result.  R.  R.  Pennington,  esq.,  President. — The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  six  o’clock  precisely.” 

1112.  And  then  the  heads  in  the  schedule  ? — Yes  ; this  is  the  schedule. 

1113.  That  is  the  form  of  the  schedule  ? — Yes  ; “ Gentlemen,  I,  being  a member 
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of  the  National  Association  of  General  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Midwifery,  hereby  beg  to  record  my  opinion  as  follows : — 


1.  That  all  members  of 
council,  after  the  nomination 
of  the  first  council,  should 
be  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  college  whose  diplo- 
ma or  license  bears  date 
previous  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. 


2.  That,  after  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  first  council, 
every  member  of  the  col- 
lege should  be  eligible  to  be 
a member  of  the  council 
whose  diploma  or  license 
bears  date  previous  to  the 
day  of  election. 


Five  years,  as  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

Signature. 

Ten  years,  as  suggested  by  the 
Apothecaries’  Society,  and  the  Man- 
chester Committee. 

Unrestricted,  or  for  what  term  of 
years : 

Twenty  years,  as  suggested  by 
the  Manchester  Committee. 

Fifteen  years,  as  suggested  by  the 
Apothecaries’  Society,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association. 

Ten  years. 

Unrestricted,  or  for  what  term  of 
years  ? 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant.” 


Then  there  is  a blank  left  for  the  signature,  which  the  party  applied  to  was  to 
sign.  It  is  addressed,  “ To  the  Committee  of  the  National  Association,  294, 
Regent-street,  London.”  “ Nota  bene , — It  is  important  that  this  schedule  be 
returned  to  the  committee  by  the  earliest  post.”  Of  those  schedules,  from  2,000 
to  3,000  were  returned.  The  details  are  given  in  the  reply  to  question  1067. 

1114.  Chairmens]  What  was  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  circular  was 
sent  ? — Between  4,000  and  5,000 ; the  circular  went  round  to  every  member  of 
the  association  at  the  time  being. 

11 15.  And  of  those,  from  2,000  to  3,000  returned  answers  V — Yes. 

1116.  Mr.  JVakley.]  Is  there  anything  in  that  circular  or  schedule  which 
denoted  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  it  had  reference  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a college  of  general  practitioners  ? — There  was,  and  on  the  20th  of 
March  a paper  of  transactions,  proposing  a college  of  general  practitioners,  was 
circulated  to  every  member  of  the  association. 

1117.  That  was  one  month  previously  to  issuing  the  circular  and  schedule? — 
I believe  it  was  one  month  previous,  but  it  was  a large  number  to  get  out;  the 
meeting  took  place  on  the  14th  ; the  getting  the  transactions  into  print,  and  for- 
warding them  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  persons,  took  up  a considerable  length 
of  time. 


1118.  Did  not  you  find  subsequently,  from  explanations  which  were  given  by 
some  of  your  correspondents,  that  they  had  returned  answers,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  with  reference  to  the  re-constitution  or  re-constituting  the  council  of 
the  existing  College  of  Surgeons,  and  not  the  establishing  of  a new  council  in  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners  ? — There  were  some,  but  very  few.  The  answer 
was  given  before,  that  several  members  of  the  National  Association  were  not 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; and  as  this  was  an  association  comprising 
persons  under  various  qualifications,  its  efforts  could  not  be  directed  to  the  special 
object  of  opening  the  door  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  all  the  members  of  the 
association. 


1119.  Did  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  their  communications 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  National  Association,  express  an  opinion,  and  a strong 
opinion,  that  they  had  been  injured  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — They  did  in  many  instances. 
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1 1 20.  Did  they  express  themselves  strongly  as  aggrieved  persons  ? — Very  much 
so,  many  of  them. 

1121.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  that  those  gentlemen  would  be  relieved 
from  the  grievance  which  pressed  upon  them  by  the  establishment  of  that  charter, 
and  by  the  institution  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  admitting  them  as 
members  of  that  College? — I do  not  consider  that  the  establishment  of  a new 
college  in  the  slightest  degree  interferes  with  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  as  respects  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  leaves  the  question 
of  grievance,  as  respects  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  an  open  question, 
to  be  adjusted  between  themselves  and  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  National  Association,  as  an  association,  could  do  no  more  than 
remonstrate  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  who  were  also  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  that  in  its  collective  capacity  it  had  no  right  to  make  a demand 
upon  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  behalf  of  the  whole. 

1122.  Is  it  your  design  that  the  Committee  should  understand,  that  by  the 
institution  of  a College  of  General  Practitioners  you  lay  the  ground  for  embracing, 
in  the  first  instance,  all  persons  who  are  qualified  to  practise  in  any  department 
of  medicine  in  this  country  ?— Precisely,  from  the  commencement. 

1 1 23.  And  that  with  a view  to  subsequent  registration  ? — And  that  with  a view 
to  subsequent  registration. 

1 1 24.  Supposing  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  the  same  object  into  effect  in 
that  instiution? — The  Council  of  the  National  Institute  and  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  have  never  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  to  promote  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  complicated  question.  The  petition  for  a charter 
of  incorporation  for  the  general  practitioners  arises  from  a conviction  that  it  is 
not  practicable,  in  their  opinion,  to  make  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  kind  of 
institution  that  the  requirements  of  the  general  practitioners  demand  at  the  present 
time.  I wish  also  to  state  that  I have  an  analysis  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Institute.  The  total  number  of  provincial  members  of  the  Institute  are  865 ; out 
of  that  number  there  are  530  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England.  The  total  number  of  metropolitan  members,  are  485  ; of  members  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  336  ; total  metropolitan  and  provincial, 
1 ,350  ; total  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  866. 

112,5.  Have  those  gentlemen  all  paid  up  their  subscriptions  ? — The  greater 
part  of  them.  * 

I s 26.  Can  you  state  how  many  ? — Between  800  and  900. 

I I 27.  Colonel  Mure.]  Are  you  aware  whether,  of  the  provincial  members,  there 
are  any  of  them  belonging  to  the  institutions  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  ? — There  are 
a great  many  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  ; there  are  likewise 
a number  of  graduates  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

1128.  You  have  not  the  exact  data?  — I have  not;  I understood  the  point 
upon  which  I was  to  be  examined,  was  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  particularly. 

1 1 29.  That  was  in  reference  to  a question  asked  by  me,  or  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  to  what  Scotch  or  Irish  medical  gentle- 
men were  connected  with  the  Institute,  being  unconnected  with  the  English 
schools  or  Universities  ? — I could  get  even  that ; I apprehend  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  graduates,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Scotch  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  got  also  a diploma  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  consequently  taking  866  from  1,350,  would  leave  484  ; 
that  484  would  form  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  Scotch  and 
Irish  graduates ; there  would  be  484  to  be  divided  amongst  other  parties. 

1 130.  Mr.  Grogan.]  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
divided  \ — No  ; there  are  a great  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners,  out 
ot  those  484,  who  are  practising  in  England  ; I cannot  exactly  say  the  number, 
but  they  are  connected,  of  course,  with  the  Institute.  When  I stated  that  not  many 
Scotch  or  Irish  graduates  were  connected  with  the  Institute,  1 meant  of  those  who 
were  practising  in  Ireland  or  practising  in  Scotland ; we  have  not  many  who  are 
practising  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  of  those  practising  in  England  and 
Wales  there  is  a very  fair  proportion. 

1131.  Colonel  Mure.]  That  is  to  say,  that  the  number  of  Scotch  or  Irish  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Institute,  would  hardly  be  considered  as  representing 
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any  opinion  or  feeling  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  with  regard  to  matters  con- 
nected with  the  National  Institute  ? — Certainly  not. 

1132.  Mr.  WakleyJ]  There  are  now  between  900  and  1,000  who  pay  their 
annual  contributions  to  the  institute  ? — Certainly. 

1 133.  You  say  there  are  4S5  who  are  not  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? 
— Yes,  there  are;  I do  not  mean  out  of  the  1,000,  but  out  of  the  1,350. 

1134.  You  assume  that  of  the  total  number  you  have  mentioned  of  1,350, 
about  one-third  would  be  gentlemen  holding  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries 
Society  and  Scotch  and  Irish  qualifications,  they  not  being  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ? — Exactly. 

? 135.  Do  you  know  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  ? — I really  do  not  know,  but  there  are  a great  many. 

1 1 36.  Twelve  thousand  or  thirteen  thousand  ? — There  are  a number  of  opinions 
upon  the  subject  ; they  differ  some  thousands  in  the  calculation  by  some  persons. 

1 1 37.  Have  you  seen  a number  registered  to  the  amount  of  12,000  or  13,000  ? 
—Yes. 

1 138.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  them  are  dead,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1 139.  Chairman •]  I think  you  said  that  there  were  some  complaints  made  in 
answer  to  communications  made  by  you  respecting  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? 
—Yes. 

1140.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  complaints? — They  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  institution  of  the  fellowship  ; they  stated  their  grievances  in 
a number  of  communications  to  the  public  journals,  but  to  ourselves  they  stated 
that  they  felt  themselves  degraded  by  the  institution  of  the  fellowship. 

1141.  Those  were  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — Yes,  not  fellows. 

1142.  On  that  account  did  they  decline  to  co-operate  with  you  in  your  object? 
— A large  number  of  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  declined  to  co-ope- 
rate with  us  in  the  application  for  a new  charter  of  incorporation  of  general  prac- 
titioners. 

1 143.  Their  object  being  to  be  admitted  as  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? 
— Their  object  being  to  be  admitted  fellows,  I apprehend,  or  at  least  to  get  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  further  liberalized. 

1 144.  Did  they  consider  that  to  be  an  object  that  ought  to  be  promoted  by  your 
body? — They  did;  they  considered  that  that  was  an  object  that  ought  to  have 
been  pursued  by  the  National  Association  ; it  was  explained  that  the  general 
practitioners  of  this  country  were  not  all  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
that  our  object  was  to  provide  a remedy  for  illegal  practice  by  qualified  men  ; 
that  is  a definition  of  the  position  of  many  practitioners  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment ; they  are  practising  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  though 
they  are  not  practising  without  a professional  qualification,  and  the  National 
Association  felt  the  difficulty  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  dealing  with  that 
large  body  of  persons  practising  on  professional  qualifications,  but  still  practising 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  1815. 

1145.  As  not  being  sanctioned  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? — Precisely. 

1146.  Practising  really  as  apothecaries,  being  members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, but  having  no  sanction  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — Precisely. 

1147.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  declined  to  pursue  that  object  as  desired 
by  those  parties,  with  respect  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Because  we  were  a 
mixed  body,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  still  leave  a large  body  of  the  practitioners 
in  an  anomalous  position  ; that,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  the  differences  were 
settled  between  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  its  members,  or  not, 
the  position  of  those  practitioners  who  were  not  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  would  be  precisely  the  same. 

1148.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  itself 
comprehended  a sufficient  qualification  for  a general  practitioner? — We  do  not, 
neither  in  law  nor  in  fact. 

1149.  So  that  you  consider  it  to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a separate 
institution  of  general  practitioners  ?-- 1 think  so  ; the  general  practitioners  of  this 
country  believe  that  the  high  amount  of  professional  qualification  which  they  have 
attained  up  to  the  present  time,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  have  had  an 
uncontrolled  power  over  their  own  curriculum  of  study,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
interfered  with  by  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; that  it 
has  been  quite  in  their  own  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  as  high 
as  the  progress  of  science  permitted  ; under  the  Apothecaries  Act,  this  has  been 
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done,  and  it  has  consequently  raised  the  position  of  the  general  practitioner  up 
to  its  present  standard.  The  original  Bill  of  Sir  James  Graham  contemplated  the 
abrogation  of  those  functions,  and  placed  the  power  of  licensing  and  of  framing 
the  curriculum  of  study,  and  of  testing,  by  examination,  all  future  persons  engaged 
in  general  practice,  under  the  control  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ; 
they  felt  that  the  position  of  the  general  practitioners  would  be  a very  dependent 
one,  if  it  was  left  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  to 
frame  a curriculum  for  them,  and  to  give  them  no  more  qualification  than  they 
thought  proper. 

1 150.  They  felt  that  the  danger  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a disposition  to 
keep  them  in  an  inferior  position  ? — Precisely. 

1151.  Did  your  plan  contemplate  a council  similar  to  that  which  the  Principles 
laid  down  ? — Sir  James  Graham’s  plan  comprehended  a council ; but  at  the 
original  formation  of  it  the  council  was  not  to  contain  any  representatives  of  the 
general  practitioners. 

1152.  Then  the  examinations  were  to  be  under  the  control  and  regulation 
of  the  other  colleges  ? — The  other  colleges  and  the  universities.  Another  reason 
actuated  the  National  Institute  in  advocating  the  necessity  of  a new  incor- 
poration for  the  General  Practitioners,  which  is  this, — that  every  attempt  at 
medical  legislation,  no  matter  by  whom  attempted,  either  by  individual  members 
or  by  the  Government,  has  hitherto  failed,  and,  as  we  believe  most  conscientiously, 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  ostensible  body  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
mass  of  the  profession.  They  derive  their  qualifications  from  two  sources  ; they 
derive  their  legal  title  to  practise  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  they  derive 
the  title  by  which  they  hold  surgical  appointments  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  obtained  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  enable  them  to  hold  certain  public  offices, 
which  it  is  essential  for  medical  men  to  hold.  Now  neither  the  College  of 
Surgeons  nor  the  College  of  Physicians  has  any  sympathy  with  the  general  prac- 
titioners ; the  interests  of  that  body  have  at  all  times  been  placed  in  abeyance,  and 
for  want  of  a recognized  position  they  have  hitherto  been  disregarded  in  all  com- 
munications with  the  Government ; the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were 
a perfectly  irresponsible  Council,  and  the  members  of  the  profession  felt  that  they 
did  not  participate  to  the  extent  that  was  either  desirable  on  public  grounds,  or 
on  private  grounds,  in  the  affairs  of  the  College.  Discontent  arrived  at  its  climax 
when  the  fellowship  was  granted,  and  it  then  became  very  great  indeed.  The 
Society  of  Apothecaries  has  no  other  connexion  with  the  general  practitioners  than 
that  it  grants  them  a license  to  practise ; they  are  not  thereby  made  members  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  a corporation,  and  they  are  not  eligible  for  any 
official  situations  or  appointments  under  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; when  once 
they  have  received  their  license,  the  Society  has  done  with  them.  Now,  whenever 
any  medical  question,  or  any  question  affecting  the  public  health,  is  brought 
before  the  Legislature,  there  is  no  body,  no  head,  to  represent  the  interests  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  profession,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  individual  opinions  are 
constantly  sent  in.  They  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  individual  opinions,  or  to 
get  up  associations  similar  to  the  National  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  heard  ; upon  these  grounds  the  Council  have  all  along  imagined  that 
there  would  be  great  advantage  in  the  establishment  of  a new  institution,  that 
shall  comprise  within  its  own  fold,  as  it  were,  all  those  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  general  practice  throughout  the  country,  offering  those  who  are  possessed  of 
any  qualification,  whether  a Scotch  qualification,  or  an  Irish  qualification,  or  an 
English  qualification,  an  indemnity  for  the  past,  on  the  condition  that  the  College 
shall  have  the  unfettered  right  and  privilege  of  framing  its  own  curriculum,  and 
testing  by  examination  all  future  candidates  for  general  practice,  not  in  medicine 
alone,  not  in  surgery  alone,  not  in  midwifery  alone,  or  pharmacy  alone,  but  in 
all  those  branches  that  are  essential  to  constitute  an  efficient  general  practitioner 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  indemnity  that  is  offered  to  those  who  are  now  practisin, 
without  possessing  the  full  legal  qualification. 

i t 53.  Y ou  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  credit 
and  character  of  the  branch  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong  as  high  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  raised  ? — Precisely.  Then  the  necessity  for  going  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  for  a surgical  diploma  is  this — that  the  title  of  surgeon  is  essential  as 
a special  title  for  all  general  practitioners,  and  as  no  government  will  consent  to 
the  formation  of  a second  college  of  surgeons  that  should  grant  a special  title  in 
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surgery,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
should  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  membership  of  the  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners. There  are  other  advantages  in  the  double  qualification,  which  are  these — 
that  by  being  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  that  splendid  museum  and 
most  valuable  library  would  be  still  open  to  all  the  members  engaged  in  general 
practice. 

1 1 54.  Do  you  see  no  difficulty  in  the  double  qualification  as  a surgeon  and  as 
a general  practitioner? — Not  in  the  least. 

] 155.  Colonel  Mure.]  Referring  to  clause  4 of  those  Principles,  by  which  it  is 
made  requisite  for  every  person  who  obtains  a diploma  as  a surgeon  also  to  become 
a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  that  every  qualified  member 
of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  must  also  be  a qualified  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  do  you  see  any  necessity,  under  those  circumstances,  for 
maintaining  two  separate  institutions,  the  members  of  both  institutions  being 
required  to  be  qualified  in  the  same  manner  ? — They  could  not  be  all  qualified  in 
the  same  manner  except  by  a complete  and  thorough  alteration  in  the  charter  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  under  its  present  charter, 
has  no  power  to  examine  in  medicine,  which  constitutes  a very  large  portion  of 
the  practice  of  the  surgeons  in  this  country. 

1 1 56.  I am  speaking  as  to  the  proposed  reform  of  the  general  system,  which,  I 
understand,  is  contemplated  by  the  Principles.  Why  would  it  be  necessary,  in 
making  any  such  improvement  of  the  general  system,  to  keep  up  two  institutions, 
the  members  of  those  two  institutions  being  required  by  clause  4 to  be  qualified 
in  a perfectly  similar  manner? — Without  the  double  institutions,  I cannot  conceive 
how  the  arrangement  could  be  carried  out,  unless  it  was  rendered  unnecessary  that 
-the  general  practitioner  should  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  I do  not  know 
whether  I understand  the  question  perfectly. 

1157.  If  the  members  for  each  institution  be  required  to  be  qualified  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  they  must  go  through  the  same  course  of  education  ; and, 
therefore,  that  course  of  education  might  be  provided  by  one  institution,  embodying 
the  two  elements  of  education  as  effectually,  or  more  effectually,  than  by  main- 
taining all  the  privileges  and  all  the  various  formalities  of  two  institutions,  the  object 
of  each  being  ultimately  to  effect  the  very  same  thing  ? — 1 have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying  that  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  could  be  made  a College  of  General 
Practitioners,  then  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  body  that  I have  been 
acting  with.  We  have  never  contemplated  the  formation  of  a new  institution 
except  under  the  impression  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons the  kind  of  institution  that  the  general  practitioners  required. 

1158.  Mr.  Waktey.]  Have  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  shown  any 
decided  repugnance  to  come  to  any  arrangement  of  that  kind? — Every  act  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  tended  to  make  it  a college  of  a special 
character. 

1 159*  Chairman.']  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable,  upon  general  grounds,  to  main- 
tain a distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  practice,  surgery  and  medicine  ? — 

I do. 

1160.  For  the  interests  of  science  ? — For  the  interests  of  science. 

1161.  Colonel  Mure.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  distinction  as  recommended 
with  reference  to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  and  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
by  clause  4 of  these  Principles,  has  reference  to  the  practice  which  the  Chairman 
alludes  to  ? — I apprehend  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a high  standard  of  knowledge,  both  scientific  and  practical, 
in  surgery;  and  they  do  not  propose  to  go  out  of  that. 

1162.  Not  at  present;  but  I refer  to  what  clause  4 proposes ; it  places  every 
man  under  the  obligation,  before  he  can  practise,  of  becoming  a member  of  the 
College  of  Practitioners  ; he  cannot  practise  with  the  simple  diploma  of  a surgeon, 
even  as  a surgeon?  — A fellow  may  practise,  but  not  a member. 

1163.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  correction  that  you  wish  to  make  in  your 
lormer  evidence? — With  reference  to  the  last  question  of  all,  1104,  I was 
asked  “ Therefore  a gentlemen  might  take  out  a diploma  of  surgeon  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  without  being  entitled,  either  to  register  or  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon  ?”  I should  like  to  give  the  answer,  as  follows : “ Certainly  ; the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  is  the  complete  efficiency  of  the  class  of  practitioners  to  whom 
the  majority  of  the  public  must  necessarily  apply,  when  suffering  from  accident 
or  disease ; to  secure  this,  a special  diploma  in  surgery  is  not  considered  to  be 
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will  be  required." 

1 164.  Mr.  Wahky.\  At  the  conference  what  was  the  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  examination  which  should  be  instituted  before  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners  ? — It  was  most  clearly  explained  at  the  conference,  that  the  ex- 
amination before  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  would  be  in  medicine, 
surgery  and  midwifery,  or  any  other  department  of  medical  science  that  the 
council  should  think  fit  to  order. 

1165.  Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  general  Council? — Subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  general  Council. 

1166.  Was  it  agreed  by  the  president  and  the  vice-presidents  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  that  the  examination  in  surgery  should  be  as  high  and  as  unrestricted 
as  the  one  which  is  instituted  for  a fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons?' — 
It  was  stated  that  we  shall  take  the  unfettered  right  to  examine  in  medicine  and 
in  surgery,  and  answers  to  any  objections  would  have  been  given,  but  in  fact  no 
objections  were  made  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  inasmuch  as  the  diploma 
granted  by  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  would  be  a general  diploma 
of  competency,  and  not  a special  diploma  in  any  particular  branch. 

1 167.  Until  the  late  conferences  were  held,  did  not  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  object  to  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  instituting  examinations 
in  surgery  ? — I believe  they  did  ; they  formally  objected  ; there  was  a document 
sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a formal  objection  of  that  kind. 

1 168.  But  at  the  conferences  that  objection  was  completely  cancelled  ? — That 
objection  was  completely  cancelled. 

1169.  Can  you  now  put  in  the  draft  of  the  charter  which  was  before  the  con- 
ference, and  under  consideration,  as  the  one  which  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  the  one  recommended  to  be  granted  ? — I can; 
this  draft  of  a charter  has  been  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  it  is  the  draft  of  a charter  such  as  we  would  recommend  fertile  general  prac- 
titioners. There  were  some  slight  points  of  difference  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  I could  readily  explain.  They  are  differences 
by  no  means  insurmountable.  This  charter,  when  it  has  been  discussed  a little 
further  at  the  conference,  wdll  be  agreed  upon  as  the  charter  to  be  recommended 
to  be  granted  to  the  general  practitioners. 

1 170.  Will  you  refer  to  those  points  of  difference  ? — I will. 

1171.  Chairman .]  Does  that  charter  exist  in  print  ? — It  does  not ; we  felt  that 
we  had  no  right  to  print  it. 

1 172.  It  is  quite  in  an  inchoate  state,  in  fact? — It  is;  I put  this  charter  in  as 
part  of  my  evidence,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  ; I cannot 
put  it  in  as  a member  of  the  conference,  because  the  conference  has  not  yet 
entirely  decided  upon  it,  but  as  a charter  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  to  the  conference  for  its  consideration. 

1173.  Mr.  Wakley.~\  It  was  then  clearly  before  the  conference,  and  discussed  ? 
--Yes,  and  discussed  most  decidedly. 

1174.  Will  you  read  the  chief  heads? — The  preamble,  as  I conceive  it,  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  putin,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  who  the  general  practitioners 
are,  and  connects  them  with  the  surgeon  apothecaries  of  the  present  day,  those 
who  possess  the  surgical  diploma,  and  those  who  possess  the  license  of  the 
apothecaries. 

1 175.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  it  ? — I will. 

[ The  Witness  read  the  same.  ( Vide  Appendix ).] 

1 1 76.  Where  the  word  “ fees’'  should  be  introduced,  I observe  there  are  blanks  ? 
— There  are. 

1177.  What  was  agreed  to  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  fee  for  the 
diploma? — It  was  considered  that  the  fee  for  the  diploma  should  be  left  to  be 
determined  after  the  principles  of  the  charter  had  been  agreed  upon.  There  was 
a remark  made  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  the  charter  was  under 
consideration  at  the  Home  Office,  that  if  it  was  intended  or  considered  desirable 
that  the  general  practitioners  should  be  incorporated,  there  could  be  no  desire  to 
so  limit  the  fee  that  the  college  should  not  have  the  power  of  maintaining  itself 
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properly  ; therefore,  the  question  of  the  fee  was  really  left  to  be  considered 
hereafter. 

1178.  Was  any  sum  named  ? — A sum  was  named  amongst  our  committee. 

1 1 79.  At  the  conference,  I mean  ? — It  was  not  named  at  the  conference ; I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  individual  members  might  not  have  said,  when  the  question 
of  fees  was  put,  such  a fee  would  be  required ; but  it  was  not  mentioned  at  the 
conference. 

1 1 80.  Do  you  propose  to  admit,  as  members,  persons  belonging  to  other  colleges, 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  instance,  without  the  payment  of  any  fees? — On 
the  payment  of  a similar  fee. 

1181.  And  not  without?— And  not  without. 

1182.  Chairman .]  It  is  proposed  that  the  fees  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  general  council  ? — It  is. 

1183.  Mr.  Wakley.)  Do  you  mean  that  if  a member  of  an  Irish  or  Scotch 
college  comes  into  England  with  a view  to  practice,  he  having  undergone  the 
education  which  would  be  required  by  the  supreme  council,  you  would  demand 
of  him  on  his  enrolment  here  the  same  fee  as  if  you  had  examined  him  in  the 
first  instance?— I do  not  know  what  will  be  determined;  I will  not  say  that  he- 
would  or  that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  a fee;  I do  not  know  what  will  be  the 
decision  ; that  will  be  determined  hereafter. 

1184.  Was  not  that  an  important  point  to  be  considered? — I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  has  not  been  considered,  but  that  it  has  not  been  settled. 

1185.  Supposing  an  individual  had  undergone  the  curriculum  of  education 
here,  and  he  had  submitted  to  an  examination  before  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners,  and  had  obtained  a diploma  from  that  college,  what  right  would 
that  diploma  confer  upon  him?— It  would  confer  upon  him  no  right  to  practise, 
because  it  is  understood  that  the  right  to  practise  would  be  conferred  by  the  regis- 
tration. 

] 1 86.  Could  he  be  registered  simply  on  holding  the  diploma  of  your  college  ? 
—No. 

1187.  What  right  would  that  diploma  confer  upon  him? — It  would  confer 
upon  him  no  other  right  than  that  of  membership  and  of  going  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  obtaining  the  membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and, 
upon  that  double  qualification,  becoming  a general  practitioner. 

] 1 88.  Having  in  the  first  instance  obtained  your  diploma,  he  would  then  be 
entitled  to  an  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons? — He  may  go  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  first ; it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  be  entitled  to  the 
diploma. 

1189.  But  that  would  entitle  him,  without  any  other  testimonial  than  your 
diploma,  to  an  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Provided,  I presume, 
that  he  had  conformed  to  the  curriculum  of  study  also. 

1190.  Then  your  diploma  would  not  be  a passport  to  that  examination? — Not 
unless  he  should  have  conformed  to  their  curriculum  also,  and  vice  versa ; we 
should  take  no  diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  entitling  a party  to  our 
examination,  unless  the  curriculum  he  had  followed,  previously  to  his  obtaining 
his  diploma  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  corresponded  with  our  own  require- 
ments. 

1191.  That  was  also  agreed  to  at  the  conference  ? — Yes. 

1192.  Both  colleges  acting  independently  of  each  other,  and  yet  the  diploma 
of  neither  college  giving  the  individual  a right  of  qualification  ? — Certainly. 

1 1 93.  Supposing  a member  or  fellow  of  one  of  the  Irish  or  Scotch  Colleges 
came  to  England,  with  a view  to  practise  as  a general  practitioner,  what  course 
would  he  have  to  pursue  to  obtain  that  right  ? — I presume  he  would  have  to 
enrol  himself  in  a college  corresponding  with  the  one  of  which  he  was  a member 
in  the  sister  country,  in  the  first  instance;  being  a member  of  that  college,  pro- 
bably of  both,  he  would  enrol;  I apprehend  that  a member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  who  could  show  that  he  was  a surgeon,  and 
had  passed  through  the  curriculum  of  study  necessary  to  qualify  him  there  for 
a surgeon,  if  the  examination  tested  his  qualification  as  a surgeon,  would  be 
enabled,  upon  the  faith  of  that  diploma,  to  register  as  a member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  this  country.  I presume  that,  upon  the  faith  of  the  same  diploma, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  he  would  be  enabled  to  register  at  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners  in  this  country,  and  being  an  enrolled  member  of  the  College  of 
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Surgeons,  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  he 
could  appear  on  the  register  both  as  a surgeon  and  as  a general  practitioner. 

1194.  Was  such  an  arrangement  as  you  now  describe  considered  at  the  con- 
ference ? —It  was  ; 1 believe  there  is  a statement  in  the  Principles  with  respect 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  states  here — “ The  committee  is  aware  that  some 
variations  from  the  plan  which  is  here  drawn  out  for  England,  may  be  rendered 
advisable  or  necessary  by  local  circumstances,  and  the  rights  of  existing  institu- 
tions, in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; and  the  committee  is  contented  that  such  varia- 
tions should  be  made,  provided  the  principle  be  not  contravened,  that  equality  of 
education  and  qualifications  in  each  class  respectively  of  the  profession  in  the 
three  kingdoms  should  be  first  obtained,  in  order  that  the  right  of  reciprocal  prac- 
tice may  be  justly  allowed.” 

1195.  Do  you  understand  that  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  be 
enabled  to  register  as  a surgeon  ? — I do,  certainly. 

1 196.  And  also  as  a general  practitioner  r — And  also  as  a general  practitioner. 

1197.  Would  he  be  compelled  by  that  arrangement  to  register  as  a general 
practitioner,  if  he  were  only  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Every  future 
member  would. 

1198.  If  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  wished  to  dispense  medicine, 
how  would  they  register? — I apprehend  that  many  of  them  would  register  as 
general  practitioners  also  ; it  is  not  made  compulsory  upon  the  fellows,  because  a 
fellow  undergoes  a more  extended  amount  of  education  ; he  cannot  obtain  his 
fellowship  until  the  age  of  25,  whilst  the  member  is  enabled  to  come  into  practice 
at  22. 

1199.  Colonel  Mure.~\  That  can  only  apply,  of  course,  to  the  existing  race  of 
fellows  ; but  as  their  places  were  filled  up  by  members  of  the  College,  they  would 
also  require  to  be  members  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners;  so  in  the  case 
of  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  they  would  also  be  required  to  be  registered 
as  general  practitioners? — I apprehend  that  some  persons  will  pursue  a protracted 
period  of  study  up  to  the  age  of  25,  without  belonging  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ; that  is,  without  taking  the  membership  at  the  age  of  22,  or  being 
a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  at  22  ; because,  if  I understand 
the  object  correctly,  in  instituting  the  fellowship,  and  in  requiring  that  the 
period  of  study  should  be  extended  on  to  the  age  of  25,  it  is  that  the  intermediate 
period,  from  22  to  25,  should  not  be  passed  as  a practitioner ; I conceive  that 
they  should  remain  in  a state  of  pupilage,  if  I may  use  the  term,  up  to  the  age 
of  25. 

1200.  Chairman .]  In  order  to  qualify  themselves  as  fellows? — 111  order  to 
qualify  themselves  as  fellows. 

1201.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  institution  of  the  fellow- 
ship in  that  respect  ? — It  was,  I believe,  instituted,  after  consideration,  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; but  I have  no  opinion  to  offer  upon  that 
subject. 

1202.  Colonel  Mure  a Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  even  supposing  those  prin- 
ciples were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  still  be  competent,  under  the  new  system, 
for  gentlemen  to  be  elected  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  who  had  never 
been  registered,  either  as  practising  surgeons,  or  as  practising  general  prac- 
titioners ? — Undoubtedly  ; if  there  is  to  be  a distinction  at  all,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  distinction  should  be  defined.  There  are  a large  body  of  practitioners  in  this 
country  who  are  compelled  to  come  into  practice  at  an  early  period  of  life,  namely, 
at  the  age  of  22,  which  is  fixed  as  the  minimum — it  was  21  ; the  College  of  Sur- 
geons reduced  the  age  from  22  to  21.  I think  that  in  the  present  state  of  surgical 
knowledge,  it  is  also  particularly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a class  of  persons 
devoting  a longer  period  of  time  to  the  science,  if  I may  use  the  term,  of  their 
profession  ; and  it  is  also  presumed  that  they  would  commence  their  professional 
study  at  a later  period,  in  consequence  of  their  going  through  a more  protracted 
course  of  preliminary  education,  taking  out  University  degrees,  for  instance. 

1203.  Chairman .]  Then  it  appears  that  this  institution  of  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  has  excited  somewhat  of  a discontented  feeling  among  the 
members  generally  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; is  that  the  case  ? — It  has,  certainly ; 
it  has  excited  a discontented  feeling,  upon  the  ground  that  it  contemplated 
another  operation,  namely,  lowering  the  standard  for  the  membership.  The 
elevation  of  the  standard  for  the  fellowship  implied  a reduction  in  the  standard 
for  the  membership. 

1204.  Mr  .Grogan.] 
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1 204.  Mr.  Grogan. ] That  was  the  unavoidable  effect  of  it  ? — Yes  ; there  was 
no  reduction  absolutely  made  in  the  standard ; it  was  merely  comparative. 

1205.  Chairman .]  I presume  it  was  considered  that  a gentleman  who  was  to 
come  into  practice  at  the  age  of  22,  or  was  to  be  admitted  as  a member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  at  22,  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  furnish  himself  with 
the  qualifications  that  were  necessary  for  a fellowship  ? — That  was  stated  as  the 
reason. 

1206.  Colonel  Mure.]  You  mentioned  that  a person  could  become  a fellow 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  without  ever  having  practised  as  a surgeon? — 
Exactly. 

1207.  Do  not  you  think  that  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ought,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  individuals  in  all  respects  most  eminently  qualified  as  profes- 
sional men  in  order  to  obtain  that  honour? — As  a general  rule,  it  undoubtedly 
should  be  so. 

1208.  Do  you  think  that  a person  can  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  without  ever  having  practised  as  a general  practitioner? — I believe 
that  the  best  school  for  eminence  is  practice  ; bed-side  practice  ; there  could  be 
no  one  eminent  without  practice. 

1209.  Chairman.]  Does  not  the  qualification  for  a fellowship  include  a certain 
amount  of  practice,  although  not  for  profit,  but  practice  in  the  hospital  ? — Of 
course  it  does. 

1210.  Colonel  Mure.]  What  is  called  educational  practice? — Exactly. 

1211.  You  do  not  think  that  any  great  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  test  the 
merits  of  a person  aiming  to  be  a fellow  of  the  college? — I am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  I think  a protracted  period  of  study,  particularly 
if  it  is  faithfully  carried  out,  will  necessarily  indicate  superior  qualification. 

1212.  Mr.  TVahley.]  At  the  conference  which  was  held  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  bodies,  namely,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  the  National  Institute,  was  it  agreed  and  distinctly  understood 
in  terms  that  there  was  to  be  a perfect  reciprocity  of  rights  of  practice  between  all 
the  medical  and  surgical  Colleges  of  the  United  Kingdom? — Perfectly  so,  on  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  these  Principles,  that  equal  attainments  should  entitle  all 
parties  to  reciprocity  of  practice. 

1213.  And  that  that  equality  of  attainments  was  to  be  left  to  be  tested  by  exa- 
mination, subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  council  ? — Subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  supreme  council. 

1214.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  your  conferences  you  did  not  understand  that 
any  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  existed  ? — I did  not. 

1215.  Mr.  Walter.]  So  far  as  the  question  of  registration  is  concerned,  might 
not  the  same  advantages  be  secured  to  the  public  by  the  existing  institutions,  by 
establishing  a register  which  should  be  filled  up  by  persons  who  had  received 
certificates  from  the  Apothecaries  Society  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I think 
there  is  a considerable  difficulty  ; and  there  always  will  be  a difficulty,  so  long  as 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  remains  as  a licensing  body.  Ever  since  the  year 
of  1815,  there  has  been  a bone  of  contention  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
graduates  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; the  Scotch  and  Irish  graduates  have 
always  considered  that  it  would  be  a loss  of  dignity  to  be  obliged  to  conform  to 
an  examination  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  this  country. 

1216.  You  consider  the  difficulty  to  lie  rather  with  the  Apothecaries  Society 
than  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I think  that  constituted  one  difficulty  ; as 
respecting  the  Scotch  and  Irish  graduates  receiving  the  license  from  Apothecaries 
Hall,  they  felt  that  it  was  in  some  respects  derogatory  to  them ; and.  in  fact,  they 
did  not  like  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
who  had  no  power  whatever  of  admitting  them  without  examination  under  their 
Act  of  Parliament. 

1217.  Colonel  Mure.]  I understand  from  your  previous  evidence,  that,  in  fact, 
the  College  of  General  Practitioners  comes  entirely  into  the  place  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  upon  an  improved  system  ? — It  comes  in  the  place  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  by  assuming  to  itself  the  functions  that  are  now'  exercised  by  them. 

1218.  But  w'ith  improvements? — Of  course,  with  the  improvements  which  the 
general  practitioners  contemplate. 

1219.  I observe  that  in  the  title  of  the  National  Institute,  the  word  midwifery 
is  introduced,  and  I also  observed,  from  what  you  read  from  the  proposed  form  of 
the  charter,  that  special  allusion  was  made  to  the  practice  of  midwifery  ; I under- 
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stand  that  that  is  a branch  of  the  profession  which  is  considered  to  have  been 
rather  neglected  in  the  public  institutions? — Precisely  so. 

1220.  Chairman.]  In  fact  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  proving  the  quali- 
fication in  midwifery? — No;  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  instituted  exami- 
nations in  midwifery,  but  they  have  not  been  particularly  searching  examinations. 

1221.  Colonel  Mure.]  I believe  that  there  is  no  course  of  lectures  delivered 
upon  clinical  surgery  in  the  College  of  Surgeons ?— There  is  no  clinical  practice; 
there  are  lectures  upon  various  subjects  delivered  at  different  times  during  the 
year  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; but  there  is  no  hospital  attached  to  that  society, 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  clinical  practice. 

1222.  Therefore  there  is  no  course  of  lectures  on  clinical  surgery,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a separate  course,  as  there  is  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin? 
—No. 

1223.  Is  it  proposed  in  the  Society  of  General  Practitioners  to  supply  that 
deficiency  ? — We  hope  to  do  so  in  time. 

] 224.  By  a course  of  lectures  belonging  specially  to  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners  ? — It  is  intended,  in  the  event  of  our  getting  a charter  of  incorporation, 
to  take  all  those  subjects  into  consideration,  and  to  afford  every  possible  facility 
for  improving  the  qualifications  of  medical  men  in  that  respect. 

1225.  Tf  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  were  to  establish  a course  of 
clinical  lectures,  or  any  other  courses  of  surgical  lectures  in  which  the  College  of 
Surgeons  may  now  be  deficient,  that  would  in  some  sort,  in  fact,  be  superseding  or 
usurping  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  attribute  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — We 
should  not  be  prevented  from  instituting  any  educational  course  that  we  might 
think  necessary. 

1226.  Mr.  Walter.]  I think  you  stated,  that  after  a certain  time,  all  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  be  required  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners  ? — It  is  contemplated  that  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  every  future  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  must 
do  so. 

1227.  Would  there  not  be  great  objections  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  who 
intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  pure  surgery,  to 
enrol  themselves  in  such  a college? — We  apprehend  that  there  would  be  no 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  wishing  to  practise  pure  surgery.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  what  pure  surgery  is.  The  fellows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
if  they  thought  proper  to  practise  as  pure  surgeons,  might  call  themselves  pure 
surgeons  if  they  pleased ; but  I think  very  few  of  them  practise  it.  We  repu- 
diate the  idea  that  general  practice  depends  upon  the  dispensing  of  medicines. 
General  practice  consists  in  practising  in  medical  cases  as  well  as  in  surgical 
cases,  and  in  practising  midwifery. 

1228.  What  advantage  do  you  think  there  would  be  in  compelling  persons  who 
did  not  intend  to  dispense  medicine,  but  intended  to  confine  themselves  entirely  to 
the  surgical  branch  of  the  profession,  to  enrol  themselves  in  a society  which 
embraced  a very  different  profession? — There  would  be  this  advantage,  that 
it  would  be  only  in  virtue  of  the  qualification  derived  from  being  a member  of  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  that  he  could  practise  in  medical  cases;  and  as 
the  surgical  practice  in  this  country  is,  nine-tenths  of  it,  in  medical  cases,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  he  should  belong  to  that  college  that  gives  him  the  qualification 
to  practise  in  medical  cases. 

1229.  Chairman.]  Is  not  pure  surgery,  according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  confined  merely  to  a manual  art? — Not  entirely;  it  has  become  a science, 
and  it  is  cultivated  as  a science,  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  in  proportion 
as  new  modes  of  operating  are  discovered,  the  efforts  of  the  pure  surgeon  should 
be  directed  more  towards  the  cure  of  diseases  than  the  mere  performance  of  an 
operation. 

1230.  So  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  the  practice  of  pure  surgery,  inde- 
pendently of  medical  qualification? — Undoubtedly,  that  is  exactly  the  feeling 
that  the  parties  who  advocate  the  establishment  of  this  college  entertained,  that 
inasmuch  as  they  had  no  power  to  make  the  College  of  Surgeons  institute  such 
an  examination  in  all  departments  of  the  profession,  as  would  render  a person 
competent  to  undertake  general  practice ; so  did  they  deem  it  necessary  to  form 
a new  institution  that  might  remedy  those  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 
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1231.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  every  means 
of  encouragement  given  to  the  perfect  learning  of  the  science  of  surgery?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

1232.  Mr.  Grogan.]  Is  there  any  objection  to  having  the  charter,  which  you 
have  read  to  us  to-day,  printed  on  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  of  the  proceedings  ? 
— Not  the  slightest ; it  must  be  taken  as  a proposed  charter  that  has  not  been 
entirely  assented  to  by  the  conference ; there  are  one  or  two  points  that  are  still 
in  abeyance,  but  the  general  principles  have  been  all  agreed  upon. 

1233.  We  are  to  take  it  as  the  embodied  views  of  the  National  Institute? — 
Exactly  so. 

1234.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  part  of  your  examina- 
tion ; one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  inquired  what  would  be  the  course 
that  an  Irish  or  Scotch  graduate  would  have  to  take  to  be  admitted  to  practise 
here,  supposing  the  charter  passed,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  also  con- 
stituting what  you  proposed  ; you  explained  that  he  would  have  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  either  of  those  two  colleges,  and  then  to  be  admitted  a member  of  the 
second,  before  he  would  be  entitled  to  register,  and  to  practise  in  this  country, 
and  also  that  he  was  to  pay  certain  fees,  which  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  ? — 
Precisely. 

1235.  The  Principles  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  four  branches  of  the 
profession,  as  I may  call  them,  in  this  country,  only  apply  to  England  in  the  first 
instance? — Yes. 

1236.  It  is  also  provided,  in  those  Principles,  that  the  questions  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  colleges  and  graduates  shall  be  open  for  further  consideration,  and  that 
those  Principles  shall  be  modified  accordingly  ? — Certainly. 

1 237.  Supposing  that  the  members  of  the  colleges  of  Ireland  shall  object  to 
pay  any  fee  whatever  to  you,  considering  that  the  fees  they  have  already  paid 
for  their  own  degrees  are  not  only  equal  in  amount  to  what  you  charge  for  your 
degree  here,  but  that  their  qualifications,  in  a professional  point  of  view,  are  fully 
equal  to  the  qualifications  that  either  of  the  colleges  here  require ; do  you  con- 
ceive that  if  they  shall  stand  on  that  ground,  it  is  possible  so  to  modify  your 
principles  as  that  there  can  be  a general  amalgamation  and  reciprocity  of  practice 
between  the  two  countries  ? — I conceive  there  may.  I do  not  think  the  question 
of  fees  would  ever  operate  as  a barrier  to  a general  amalgamation  ; every  possible 
facility,  I think,  is  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  conference,  for  the  admission 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  graduates  to  equal  privileges,  on  their  adducing  proof  that 
they  have  got  equal  qualifications.  I believe  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  enrolment  in  the  college  of  the  country  in  which  the  practitioner 
intends  to  practise ; there  would  be  many  advantages  in  that ; he  would  be 
amenable  to  the  bye-laws;  he  would  conform  to  the  regulations  of  that  college  ; he 
would  have  access  to  the  libraries  and  museums,  and  the  lectures  that  may  be 
given  by  that  college  ; and  he  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a member  of  the  same 
fraternity  as  those  with  whom  he  is  practising. 

1238.  You  are  quite  aware  that  the  question  I have  just  put  to  you  is  one  that 
has  been  weighed  with  great  care  and  attention  by  the  collegiates  of  both  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ? — I am. 

1239.  If  I understand  your  statement  correctly,  it  is  this;  that  the  Principles 
agreed  to  by  the  four  heads  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  the  proposed 
charter  which  you  have  read,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  it  is  also  proposed 
to  have  passed  for  enforcing  and  embodying  those  Principles,  have,  in  the  con- 
sideration they  have  received  at  the  conference  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
relative  solely  to  an  arrangement  as  regards  this  country? — Relative  solely  to  an 
arrangement  as  regards  this  country. 

1240.  Then  the  door  is  quite  open  to  whatever  modifications  or  changes  may 
be  found  necessary  as  it  regards  the  medical  gentlemen  of  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  in  order  to  have  a perfect  reciprocity  of  practice  ? — Certainly. 

1241.  Colonel  Mure.]  I understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  practise  and  be  registered,  that  a man  should  become  a member  of  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners,  though  he  might  remain  a member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  not  practising,  and  receive  his  diploma  as  a fellow,  without  ever  having 
practised  at  all ; is  not  that  the  case  ? — There  would  be  no  object  in  his  applying 
for  a diploma  as  a member,  if  he  contemplated  going  up  for  a fellowship  at  the 
age  of  25, 
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1242.  If  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  register  and  practise  as  a member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  would  then,  of  course,  become  a member  of  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners  ; but  if  he  does  neither,  because  he  wishes  to  follow  out 
rather  his  educational  course  of  practice  and  study,  he  may  become  a fellow  of 
the  college  without  ever  having  become  a member  of  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners  at  all  ? — Yes,  or  even  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  all. 

1243.  Mr.  Walter.']  Can  he  be  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  without 
being  a member? — Yes,  certainly. 

1 244.  Colonel  Mure.~\  Then,  in  order  to  be  a member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  he  must  be  also  a member  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners? — 
Certainly. 

1245.  Mr.  Grogan. ] At  the  conference  was  the  question  entertained,  whether, 
supposing  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  also  propose  to 
get  a charter  incorporating  the  general  practitioners  of  those  countries,  and  that 
a medical  man  from  England  wished  to  reside  and  practise  in  either  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  he  would  have  to  submit  to  the  same  routine,  to  the  same  admission 
as  is  embraced  in  the  principles  adopted  here,  in  the  country  where  he  wished  to 
practise  ? — Certainly. 

1246.  That  was  in  contemplation? — Certainly. 

1247.  Mr.  Wakley]  Do  you  prefer  the  title  of  general  practitioner  to  that  of 
surgeon  apothecary? — Individually,  I think  the  title  of  surgeon  apothecary  is  more 
explanatory,  more  definite. 

1 248.  Do  not  you  think  there  are  many  objections  to  the  adoption  of  a charter 
under  the  title  of  General  Practitioners  ? — The  public  do  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  know  so  well  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  hereafter  know,  the  title  of 
“ General  Practitioner  I understand  that  it  has  been  already  introduced  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  applied  to  medical  men,  namely,  the  Passengers’  Act ; it 
states  there,  that  every  ship  shall  be  required  to  carry  either  a physician,  a 
surgeon  or  a general  practitioner.  Now,  the  title  General  Practitioner  is  certainly 
very  objectionable,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  become  quite  as  much  an 
accepted  term  in  reference  to  a particular  class  of  the  medical  profession,  as 
the  term  “ Solicitor”  has  become  in  reference  to  a certain  branch  of  legal 
practitioners. 

1249.  But  why  abandon  the  well-known,  expressive  and  correct  term  of 
“ Surgeon  Apothecary  ” ? — The  feeling  throughout  the  country  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  title  of  apothecary  ; that  was  the  principal  reason. 

1250.  Was  there  an  objection  to  the  term  “Surgeon  Apothecary” ? —There 
was  to  the  term  “ Surgeon  Apothecary”;  numerous  discussions  took  place  in  our 
very  large  committee  upon  the  subject,  and  the  term  “ General  Practitioner” 
was  the  one  most  accepted ; I believe  it  was  put  to  the  vote  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  but  we  certainly  felt,  I must  confess,  a vast  deal  of  difficulty  in  reference 
to  the  title. 

1251.  Chairman]  Was  the  term  “ Apothecary”  considered  to  denote  an  in- 
ferior grade  in  the  profession  ? — It  was  intended  to  denote  an  inferior  grade ; out 
the  term  “ Apothecary”  alone  would  never  do  as  applying  it  to  the  general 
practitioners  of  this  country,  because  they  are  not  apothecaries  alone  ; they  are 
surgeons  as  well  as  apothecaries. 

1252.  Mr.  Walter]  Is  the  term  “ Surgeon”  understood  to  include  mid- 
wifery ? — It  is  not  understood  to  include  midwifery. 

l 253.  Mr.  Wakley]  But  you  understand  that  midwifery  belongs  to  the  surgical 
profession  ? — I do. 

1254.  Chairman]  You  were  understood  to  say  that  there  were  some  points  in 
that  charter  which  you  read,  that  did  not  meet  exactly  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  apothecaries? — There  were  some  points,  as  it  now  stands  at 
present. 

1255.  Perhaps  you  will  advert  to  those  points  ; are  they  of  importance? — It 
was  the  point  to  which  an  honourable  Member  directed  my  attention  when  I 
was  reading  it,  that  we  have  abandoned  the  five  years  ; that  has  arisen  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  National  Association  merging  into  the  Institute,  and 
from  the  bye-laws  of  the  Institute,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Institute  ; the  bye- 
laws were  framed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  bye-laws  under  the  charter 
would  have  been  framed,  as  nearly  as  possible ; we  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Institute  a preparatory  step  to  obtaining  the  charter,  and  we  made  the  bye-laws 
conform,  as  nearly  as  we  could,  to  what  we  thought  the  bye-laws  ought  to  be  under 
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the  charter  of  incorporation  ; it  being  a voluntary  institution,  it  was  found  that 
we  had  no  right  to  limit  the  franchise  of  any  body  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Council ; that  every  member  of  the  Institute,  in  virtue  of  his  being  a member, 
should  have  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  Council.  It  was  a voluntary  association, 
and  therefore  we  could  not  affix  a period  at  which  they  should  acquire  the 
franchise ; but  when  we  canvassed  the  profession  upon  a former  occasion,  an 
opinion  was  most  unequivocally  expressed  in  favour  of  a five  years’  franchise;  and 
it  is  upon  that  point  that  the  Apothecaries  Society,  as  appearing  at  the  conference, 
think  that  we  are  wrong  in  proposing  to  give  the  franchise  to  every  member  of 
the  college  in  the  first  instance. 

1256.  Mr.  Wakley.\  Now  you  have  extended  that  as  liberally  as  it  can  go? — 
As  liberally  as  it  can  go. 

] 257.  The  qualification  for  councillors  is  a membership  of  15  years’  standing  ? — 
The  qualification  for  councillors  is  a membership  of  15  years’  standing. 

1258.  Was  that  point  discussed? — Yes,  it  was  discussed,  and  our  own  schedules 
returned  a very  large  majority  in  favour  of  15  years. 

1 259.  Is  not  the  making  preferment  depend  so  much  upon  age  rather  calculated 
to  retard  the  progress  of  science  than  to  advance  it? — There  may  be  two  opinions 
on  that  point.  I confess,  that  in  the  medical  profession,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  things  that  could  possibly  be  adopted  would  be  not  to  make 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession  politicians,  or  to  take  them  away  from  the 
proper  performance  of  their  professional  duties. 

1260.  But  could  anything  be  more  advantageous  than  to  make  them  scientific 
men  ? — Certainly  not. 

1261.  And  to  induce  them  to  distinguish  themselves  by  scientific  labours  and 
researches  ? — Certainly. 

1 262.  Would  you  not  be  in  a great  measure  shackling  their  labours,  and  retarding 
them  in  their  scientific  progress,  by  making  preferment  dependent  upon  age  ? — 
If  the  period  at  which  they  would  arrive  at  that  preferment  was  a very  late  period 
in  life,  I should  say  it  would  have  the  effect  you  describe,  but  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  they  come  into  practice  at  the  age  of  22,  and  that  in  15  years,  that  is 
at  37,  they  are  eligible  to  a seat  upon  the  Council ; I confess  I do  not  think  it  is 
too  late  a period. 

] 263.  Then  another  restriction  you  have,  is  with  respect  to  your  examiners  ; it 
appears  that  they  are  not  eligible  to  be  elected  on  the  court  until  they  have  been 
members  for  a period  of  10  years? — Yes. 

1264.  Was  that  discussed  at  the  conference? — It  was,  and  it  was  thought  that, 
as  this  was  a College  of  General  Practitioners,  where  many  points,  beyond  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  schools,  would  be  desirable  in  the  examiners,  they  should 
be  persons  of  a certain  standing,  to  be  appointed  upon  that  Court  of  Examiners. 

1265.  Do  not  you  consider  that  young  men  who  had  just  left  the  universities 
and  schools  would  conduct  the  elementary  part  of  the  examinations  much  more 
efficiently  than  those  who  had  left  such  institutions  for  a period  of  10  years  ? — 
It  is  possible. 

1 266.  Have  you  proposed  in  your  arrangements  to  register  the  surgeons  of  the 
army  and  navy  ? — There  is  no  provision  for  that ; but  it  is  hoped,  on  the  part  of 
the  conference,  that  the  army  and  navy  may  be  induced  to  come  to  a resolution 
to  take  none  but  registered  practitioners.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  and  when  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners  gets  into  efficient  working,  and  when  its  capa- 
bilities are  fully  and  fairly  developed,  I entertain  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  army 
and  navy  will  conform  to  that  suggestion. 

1267.  During  your  conferences  did  you  hold  any  communication  with  the 
heads  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  navy  ? — We  did  not. 

1268.  Nor  with  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London ? — We  did  not;  there 
were  members  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London  sitting  upon  that  con- 
ference. 

1269.  But  not  there  in  that  capacity? — Not  there  in  that  capacity. 

1270.  Is  that  the  plan  of  registration  which  was  laid  before  the  conference — 
[showing  a Paper  to  the  Witness ]? — That  is  the  plan  of  registration  which  was 
laid  before  the  conference. 

1271.  Were  the  distinctions  in  the  third  column  approved;  for  example,  as  to 
the  public  appointments  which  persons  hold  ? — Particular  attention  was  not  drawn 
to  that  point,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  that  it  should  stand  as  it  is. 
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1272.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  public  appointments  are  obtained  by 
improper  means,  and  that  inserting  appointments  in  that  way,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  might  give  a person  an  advantage  which  ought 
not  to  be  bestowed  upon  him,  because  he  had  not  obtained  it  by  merit  ? — That  is 
a consideration  for  the  council  to  determine  upon  ; my  own  impression  is,  that  it 
is  rather  gratifying  to  the  ambition  of  men  to  have  their  public  appointments 
notified  in  a register ; and  I think  it  holds  out  a great  temptation  to  men  to  obtain 
public  appointments  if  they  can. 

1273.  But  where  are  you  to  stop  ; if  you  are  to  put  down  the  title  which  a man 
has  acquired,  because  he  is  holding  an  office  in  some  institution  called  public, 
why  should  you  withhold  from  him  the  title  which  he  has  acquired  from  being 
an  author? — I do  not  know;  it  never  struck  me  that  there  would  be  any  dis- 
advantage in  having  the  public  appointments  named  ; the  great  object  of  the 
register  is,  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible  as  to  the  position  of  the  various 
members  of  the  profession. 

1 274.  Would  you  not  feel  that  the  insertion  of  any  such  distinctions  in  a register, 
printed  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  be  creating  an 
unpleasant  feeling  in  the  minds  of  practitioners,  more  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  many  appointments  are  not  well  obtained  ? — I should  think  it  more  desirable 
and  advantageous  in  that  case,  because  if  any  appointment  was  not  properly 
obtained,  it  would  be  holding  it  up  to  the  public  gaze  more  completely,  and  it  would 
tend  very  much  to  correct  the  abuses  you  speak  of. 

1275.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  address  of  the  individual 
were  inserted  along  with  such  distinctions  ? — The  address  is  in  the  second 
alphabetical  list. 

1276.  But  to  insert  it  in  the  first,  so  that  the  address  might  be  seen  at  once 
without  referring  to  the  second  register  ? — The  address  might  be  given  in  the 
same  column  ; I do  not  see  any  disadvantage  in  that  arrangement. 

1277.  Do  you  consider  that  the  situations  that  individuals  acquire  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professional  duties,  ought  to  be  noticed  simply  in  a system  of 
registration  ? — The  object  of  registration,  according  to  my  idea,  should  be  to 
show,  as  well  as  it  can  be  shown,  the  position  of  the  individual  registered  ; the 
position  that  he  holds  in  his  profession,  and  likewise  his  rank  in  his  profession. 

1278.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  showing  what  are 
really  his  legal  qualifications  for  practising  his  profession  ? — It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  go  further  than  what  you  state,  but  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
parties  in  the  country,  who  applied  to  this  register,  and  who  had  no  other- 
opportunity  of  knowing  who  was  an  hospital-surgeon,  should  find  that  information 
there ; a person  coming  to  London,  and  upon  whom  it  was  necessary  to  operate, 
in  the  present  system  of  practice,  would  probably  seek  a hospital  surgeon,  and  a 
register  that  did  not  furnish  that  information  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  incomplete. 
I dare  say  there  may  be  some  objections  to  the  public  appointments  being 
entered,  and  there  may  be  some  heart-burnings,  but  I think  that  the  advantages 
counterbalance  the  disadvantages. 

1279.  I may  again  repeat  the  question,  where  would  you  stop  ; you  know  how 
many  offices  are  held  by  medical  men,  and  to  how  low  a point  in  many  respects 
they  descend  ? — I think  the  term  “ public”  defines  that  in  a very  great  degree. 

1280.  Do  you  include  clubs'J — I do  not  consider  that  to  be  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  a public  appointment. 

1281.  Gaols? — Certainly. 

1282.  Workhouses? — Doubtless,  and  the  police. 

1283.  Chairman .]  It  might  be  possible  to  define  such  public  appointments  as 
were  fit  to  be  admitted  upon  the  register  ?- — I think  so. 

1284.  Mr.  Grogan  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  there  is  a school  con- 
ferring degrees  in  midwifery  in  Dublin ; namely,  the  Lying-in  Hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

1285.  And  that  there  is  a certain  course  of  attendance  required  for  a man  to 
get  a degree  or  diploma  there ; was  that  matter  under  consideration  at  your  con- 
ferences, with  regard  to  admitting  them  to  your  diplomas  here  as  general  practi- 
tioners ? — No  special  diploma  in  midwifery,  without  the  possession  of  another 
diploma  as  well,  certifying  their  competency  in  medicine  and  surgery,  would  be 
sufficient ; that  could  not  be  accepted  alone. 

1286.  It  is  only  an  additional  point  of  study,  for  the  purpose  of  their  general 
surgical  degree? — Exactly. 

1287.  There 
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1287.  There  being  a school  in  Ireland  wherein  degrees  or  diplomas  in  mid- 
wifery are  granted,  that  being,  I believe,  the  only  school  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  same  character,  what  advantage  will  a gentleman  possessing  that  Irish 
diploma  have,  when  he  comes  to  be  admitted  as  a general  practitioner  of  your 
college,  over  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  colleges,  the  Scotch  or  the  English  col- 
leges, who  have  not  had  that  additional  branch  of  study  imposed  upon  them  ? — 
He  will  possess  no  additional  advantages. 

1288.  Not  even  an  exemption  from  examination  ? — We  propose  to  admit  them 
without  examination,  if  they  shall  have  passed  an  examination  previously  in  the 
sister  countries.  It  is  not  contemplated  at  all  to  institute  examinations  here, 
provided  the  party  applying  for  the  registration  is  enrolled  in  either  of  the  col- 
leges, and  he  has  passed  an  examination  in  the  sister  country  equivalent  to  the 
one  which  would  be  instituted  here. 

1289.  You  strictly  intend  to  admit  them,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Universities,  ad 
eundem  ? — Ad  eundem. 


Veneris,  3 1°  die  Martii,  1848. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Mr.  Wakley.  Mr.  Grogan. 

Sir  Henry  Halford.  Sir  Thomas  Birch. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. 

THE  LORD  ADVOCATE  in  the  Chair. 


Francis  Hawkins,  Esq.,  m.  d.,  Examined. 

1290.  Chairman .]  ARE  you  still  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Physicians? — 
I am. 

1291.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Registra- 
tion last  Session? — I did. 

1292.  You  received  a requisition  to  attend  here  to-day  ?— I received  it  this 
morning. 

1293-  And  requesting,  I think,  that  you  should  bring  a copy  of  the  charter? 
— ' “ A copy  of  the  charter  as  approved  by  the  conference  between  the  College 
of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  the 
Institute  of  Medicine”;  that  requisition  requires  explanation.  • 

1294.  Have  you  brought  that  charter  with  you  ? — I have  brought  the  only* 
existing  copy  of  the  proposed  charter ; I mean  to  say  a copy  of  the  proposed 
charter  in  the  only  state  in  which  it  actually  exists. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.  ( Vide  Appendix.)'] 

1 ^95*  There  is  no  charter,  then,  that  was  adjusted  at  that  conference? — 

1 j conference  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  charters  for 
the  different  medical  corporations  ; it  intends  to  do  so. 

1296.  The  conference  you  refer  to  is  the  conference  which  was  held  between 
a committee  composed  of  tne  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  the  National  Institute  ?— Exactly  so. 

129/-  They  agreed  upon  certain  “ Principles,’’  I think? — They  agreed  upon 
certain  Principles  as  the  foundation  for  a general  measure,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  profession,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government,  but  not  as  a perfect 
document ; in  fact,  when  this  report,  in  which  those  “ Principles  ” were 
embodied,  was  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  accompanied  by  a letter, 
which  I have  here  with  me,  stating  that  the  presidents  of  the  different  bodies 
represented  in  that  conference  committee  would  be  happy  to  wait  upon  Sir 
eorge  Grey  to  explain  any  part  of  that  report  which  might  appear  to  require 
explanation ; so  far  was  the  conference  committee  from  thinking  it  a perfect 
document. 

1298.  Was  there  a report  separate  from  the  “ Principles  because  you  were 
understood  to  state  that  the  “ Principles”  were  sent  in  with  the  report?— I 
mean  that  certain  explanatory  remarks  were  affixed  to  the  “Principles.” 

21  °*  p 4 1299.  You 
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1299.  You  say  that  the  “ Principles,”  constituting  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a letter  of  explanation 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  different  bodies? — Not  signed  by*  them;  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  their  name. 

1300.  Stating  that  they  would  be  happy  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  give  such  explanation  as  might  be  required  with  reference  to  the  paper 
entitled  “ Principles  ” ? — Exactly  so. 

1301.  And,  therefore,  you  state  that  those  “ Principles”  were  not  considered 
by  any  means  as  the  concluded  basis  of  the  arrangement,  but  as  a proposed 
arrangement  to  admit  of  still  further  adjustment? — Entirely  so;  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  consider  them  to  see  whether,  in  his  views,  thev 
would  afford  a foundation  for  a general  measure,  the  details  of  which  might 
be  afterwards  submitted  to  the  public,  in  order  to  obtain  their  opinions  upon 
them  ; and,  I should  wish  to  add  further,  that  when  the  different  parties  who 
met  in  conference  had  agreed  upon  certain  “ Principles,”  they  were  drawn  up 
with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  that  they  might  be  considered  before  the 
Session  was  far  advanced  ; the  “ Principles”  were  not  in  that  shape  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  but,  as  I before  said,  for  the  consideration  only  of  the  Secretary 
of  State ; and,  therefore,  I mean  that  every  expression  in  them  ought  not  to 
be  too  critically  scanned  ; I say  this  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  spoken  of  in  that  document ; in  short, 
it  is  only  intended  to  be  spoken  of  as  a charter,  the  outline  of  which  had  been 
drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  was  also  before  the  public, 
but  the  details  remaining  yet  in  an  unfinished  state. 

1302.  You  did  not  intend,  by  transmitting  the  paper  called  the  “ Principles,” 
to  bind  yourself  or  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the  body  forming  the  con- 
ference to  the  particular  terms  of  a charter,  the  draft  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  ? — Certainly  not. 

1303.  Is  the  draft  charter,  to  which  you  refer,  the  one  which  was  proposed 
in  your  examination  before  the  Committee  of  last  Session  on  the  11th  of  June  ? 
— It  is  the  one ; in  the  copy  which  1 have  now  brought,  I have  caused  also  to 
be  marked  the  alterations  which  the  College  has  expressed  its  desire,  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  printed  with  the  evidence  taken 
before  that  Committee,  to  have  made  in  that  charter. 

1304.  Does  your  copy  show  those  alterations  ? — It  does. 

1305.  Are  they  so  made  as  to  appear  on  first  inspection: — They  are:  the 
clauses  reserved  for  further  consideration,  and  the  alterations  which  the  College 
actually  expressed  a desire  to  have  made,  are  marked  in  red  ink,  so  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  once. 

1306.  Was  that  draft  charter  before  the  late  conference? — It  has  never  been 
actually  before  the  conference  at  all,  it  has  only  been  alluded  to  as  having  been 
made  public  as  far  as  it  had  gone. 

1307.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you,  that  the  conference  had  not 
under  consideration  any  draft  charter  at  all? — The  conference  did  not  stop  to 
consider  it;  it  was  supposed  that  that  was  a business  for  a future  stage  of  the 
discussions. 

1308.  Still  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  was  no  particular 
draft  charter  actually  under  consideration  at  the  conference  ? — Certainly  not. 

1309.  Then  the  conference  were  merely  to  consider  that  a charter,  the  terms 
or  which  were  to  be  afterwards  adjusted,  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  College  of 
Physicians? — A charter,  the  outline  of  which  had  been  settled,  but  the  details 
of  which  had  not  been  filled  up. 

1310.  The  outline  of  which,  you  say,  had  been  settled  ; where  was  that  out- 
line settled,  and  where  is  the  outline  to  be  found  as  settled  ? — In  the  draft  of 
the  charter  which  was  printed  with  my  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  last 
Session,  taken  in  conjunction  with  a memorial  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
stating  certain  alterations  which  the  college  wished  to  have  made. 

1311.  Those  two  instruments  together  contain  the  outlines  of  the  charter 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  obtained  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  conference? — They  do. 

1312.  Had  the  conference  before  them  any  draft  charter  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — No. 

1313.  Or  any  particular  draft  charter  for  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  for 

the 
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the  general  practitioners? — A proposed  charter  for  the  intended  new  incor-  Francis  Hawkins, 
poration  of  general  practitioners  was  read.  Es^->  M-  p- 

1314.  In  saying  it  was  read,  do  you  mean  that  it  was  considered  in  its  31  March  184S. 
principles  or  in  its  details  by  the  conference? — In  its  general  principles  only. 

1315.  And  approved  of? — Approved  of  in  its  general  principles. 

1316.  But  subject,  I suppose,  to  very  considerable  adjustment  in  its  details  ? 

— Certainly  ; it  was  expressly  understood  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  the  first  instance,  for  their  consideration. 

1317.  Then  the  actual  working  of  any  measure  that  may  be  proposed  to  be 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  those  principles,  will  come  to  depend  upon  the 
charters  as  they  are  adjusted  for  those  bodies,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  General  Practitioners  ?— If  any  general  measure 
should  be  founded  upon  those  “ Principles,”  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
charters  of  the  different  corporations  harmonise  with  that  general  measure. 

1318.  And  until  the  Committee  are  in  possession  of  the  details  of  those 
charters,  are  they  in  a situation  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
general  measure  proposed  or  referred  to  in  the  “ Principles”? — The  charters 
must,  in  many  points,  depend  upon  the  general  state  of  the  profession.  The 
charters  may  be  completed,  so  far  as  the  internal  regulation  and  government  of 
the  corporate  bodies  go ; but  with  reference  to  other  points,  particularly,  with 
relation  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  to  those  who  should  be  admitted  as 
members,  and  as  to  the  granting  of  licenses,  it  was  considered  that  those  points 
could  not  be  settled,  except  with  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  charter  was  to  be  granted. 

1319.  Would  the  right  of  the  parties  to  be  registered  depend  upon  admis- 
sion to  one  or  other  of  those  bodies  ? — Certainly  ; that  is  a future  arrangement 
intended,  but  not  yet  carried  into  effect. 

1320.  According  to  the  “Principles,”  does  not  theright  to  be  registered  de- 
pend upon  admission  to  one  or  other  of  those  bodies  ; with  respect  to  physicians, 
for  instance,  does  not  it  depend  upon  the  right  to  be  registered  as  a member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians? — Exactly  so  ; I will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  putin  a letter  which  I have  lately  written,  which  expresses,  I think, 
the  views  which  the  College  entertains  upon  this  subject  more  briefly  than  I 
could  state  them  to  the  Committee  ; the  College  of  Physicians  was  so  far  from 
considering  that  the  clauses  of  this  charter  which  relate  to  those  who  should  be 
admitted  members  were  completed,  that  about  six  weeks  ago  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  a deputation  from  the  council  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  that  they  would  invite  the  opinions  of  the  provincial  physicians 
upon  the  principal  points  contained  in  those  clauses,  in  which  they  were 
especially  concerned ; the  Provincial,  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  in 
consequence  of  that  wish,  has  invited  the  opinions  of  the  physicians  about  the 
country  upon  this  subject;  but  they,  by  misapprehension,  stated  the  clauses 
as  being  already  agreed  upon,  which  led  me  to  address  this  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Provincial,  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  : — “ Sir,  As  the  terms  on 
which  the  College  of  Physicians  has  offered  to  receive  under  a new  charter 
the  physicians  of  this  country  have  been  incorrectly  stated  and  imperfectly 
understood,  particularly  as  regards  the  date  previous  to  which  those  proposed 
to  be  received  should  have  taken  their  degrees,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this 
mistake  should  be  corrected  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  mistake  has  arisen  should  also  be  explained  ; in  the  clause  of  the 
proposed  charter  relating  to  this  subject  which  has  been  lately  circulated,  the 
date  assigned  as  a limit  for  graduation  is  1 January  1842;  but  this  date  was 
introduced  under  the  supposition  that  the  charter  would  be  granted  in  1843  or 
1844,  and  it  would  of  course  be  altered  (if  any  limit  as  to  date  be  retained  in 
the  clause)  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed  ; the  clause  as 
circulated  is  taken  from  a copy  of  the  proposed  charter  which  was  given  last 
summer  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  cf  Commons,  and  which  was  printed 
with  the  evidence  taken  before  that  Committee  ; now  this  was  a copy  of  the 
charter  in  the  state,  professedly  unfinished,  beyond  which  it  has  never  in  fact 
advanced,  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  termination  of  the  discussions  which  the 
College  had  upon  the  subject  with  Sir  James  Graham;  this  copy  is  not  only 
imperfect,  but  must  be  altogether  deceptive,  unless  it  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  a memorial  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  printed  also  with  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  memorial 
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Francis  Hawkins,  the  College  expressed  its  desire  to  alter  in  many  respects  the  draft  of  the 
Esq.,  m.d.  charter  which  had  been  before  agreed  upon.  Originally,  in  1842;  the  College 
31  March  1848  offered,  as  the  commencement  of  a better  system  of  classifying  and  registering 
the  order  of  physicians,  and  all  orders  of  the  profession,  to  receive,  without 
examination,  all  bond  fide  British  physicians  of  the  age  of  26  years ; but  this 
offer  called  forth  many  remonstrances,  as  if  it  would  be  productive  of  some 
degree  of  hardship  and  injustice  to  those  who  had  undergone  examinations 
and  paid  the  full  fees  for  their  licenses ; thence  it  happened  that  the  restric- 
tions were  introduced  which  appear  in  clause  5,  of  the  proposed  charter 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  degrees  must  have  been  obtained,  and  as  to  the  age 
of  physicians  to  be  received  without  examination  ; and  the  College  being 
informed  that,  with  the  view  of  being  thus  received,  many  were  hastening  to 
obtain  degrees  whose  education  had  hardly  been  equal  to  that  prescribed  by 
the  College,  for  this  reason  the  restriction  was  added  as  to  graduation  previous 
to  a certain  date.  For  similar  reasons  the  restrictions  were  introduced,  which 
appear  in  clause  4,  relating  to  the  extra-licentiates.  The  views  of  the  College 
as  to  the  terms  on  which,  under  a new  charter,  it  could,  with  justice  and  pro- 
priety, receive  British  graduates  without  examination,  have  naturally  and 
properly  varied  at  different  times,  according  as  there  has  or  has  not  been  a 
prospect  of  a general  legislative  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  profession, 
also  according  to  the  variations  which  took  place  from  time  to  time  in  the 
terms  and  enactments  of  the  different  general  measures  which  were  successively 
proposed.  In  the  later  Bills  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham  there  was  a provi- 
sion for  a Supplemental  Register,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  physicians  might 
find  a place,  if  there  were  any  who  had  not  been  received  by  and  enrolled  in 
the  College.  But  if,  according  to  the  principles  which  have  recently  been 
proposed  for  a General  Medical  Bill,  it  should  be  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
for  registration  that  all  practitioners  should  be  enrolled  in  the  college  belonging 
to  their  department  in  the  country  in  which  they  practise,  in  this  case  it  would 
certainly  be  right  and  necessary  that  physicians  should  be  received  at  first  into 
the  College  upon  broader  and  easier  terms  than  might  be  just  and  proper,  if  no 
such  general  enactment  should  be  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Thus  there  are 
several  important  points  in  the  new  charter  for  the  College  of  Physicians, 
which,  as  they  must  be  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  charter  is  to  be  obtained,  have  not  been  and  could  not  be 
definitively  settled  ; and  the  College  would,  I am  persuaded,  be  truly  glad  to 
learn  what  are  the  opinions  upon  these  points  entertained  by  physicians 
throughout  the  country.  Accordingly  I rejoice  to  see,  in  furtherance  of  this 
wish  which  was  expressed  by  a committee  of  the  College  to  a deputation  from 
the  council  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  the  editors  of 
the  ‘Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal’  have  been  good  enough  to 
invite  physicians  to  communicate  to  the  council  their  opinion  ; and  as  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that  the  points  on  which  they  are  asked  to  form  and  express 
their  opinions  should  be  correctly  stated,  therefore  I am  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  this  letter  respecting  some  of  those  points  which  appear  to  be  the 
most  important.”  That  letter  was  too  late  for  admission  into  the  last  number 
of  the  “ Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  but  I believe  it  will  appear 
in  the  next ; and  the  editor,  after  thanking  me  for  it,  adds,  “ It  will,  I am  sure, 
give  great  satisfaction  in  reference  to  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  and  meet 
several  of  the  objections  which  have  been  received  by  the  council  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  as  to  the  operation  of  clauses  4 
and  5 of  the  new  charter.” 

1321.  Still  the  effect  of  any  arrangement  which  was  to  be  adjusted  in  the 

terms  of  these  “ Principles”  would  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  charter  was  adjusted  for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  for  the 
other  bodies  as  referred  to  in  these  “ Principles  ”?—  They  must  be  made  to 
harmonise  together.  . 

1322.  But  if  the  registration  depends  upon  the  admission  of  persons  to  those 
bodies  by  this  clause  of  the  “ Principles,’' of  course  the  operation  of  the  arrange- 
ment upon  the  practitioners  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  must  depend  upon  the  ultimate  terms  in  which  those 
charters  are  adjusted? — Certainly;  and  the  conference  committee  thought  they 
ought  to  proceed  pari  passu. 

1323.  So 
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1323.  So  far  as  the  “ Principles”  go,  the  Committee  understand  that  the 
conference  was  unanimous  ? — The  conference  was  unanimous. 

1324.  Mr.  Wakley.']  These  alterations  were  in  the  draft  of  last  year,  were 
they  not? — I think,  if  I remember  rightly,  as  the  draft  appears  printed  in 
that  book  of  the  evidence,  the  alterations  are  not  embodied  in  it ; they  are 
to  be  picked  out  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey. 

1325.  Chairman .]  The  only  alterations  in  the  draft  charter  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  charter  produced  on  the  11th  of  June  1847,  are  those  marked  in 
redink? — Yes;  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  memorial  which  appears  in 
a different  part  of  that  book  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey. 

1326.  Mr.  Wakley .]  The  difficulty  which  is  felt  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  published  in  the  “ Principles”  issued  by  the  conference  is  this— the  paper 
which  bears  that  title  would  lead  the  Committee  to  believe,  that  all  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  therein  were  specially  noticed  by  the  conference,  and  that 
they  were,  in  fact,  fully  before  the  conference ; now,  I would  beg  to  refer  you 
to  the  second  paragraph,  under  No.  4,  and  particularly  to  the  concluding  part 
of  that  paragraph  beginning  after  the  words  “general  practitioners:”  “And 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  shall 
not  be  registered  as  surgeons  unless  they  be  also  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  registered  both  as  surgeons  and 
general  practitioners  and  also  to  the  next  paragraph  particularly,  “ That 
those  persons  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  physicians  who  shall  have 
been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  according  to  the 
provisions  of  a new  charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  Government;  which  charter,  it  is  expe- 
dient, should  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  would  not  the  expres- 
sions there  used  lead  the  Committee  to  believe,  or  any  one,  in  fact,  to  believe, 
that  the  charter  had  been  completed  ; that  it  had  been  approved  by  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  conference  before  those 
recommendations  were  issued  ? — This  paper  was  never  published  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Committee,  or  that  of  any  body  else  but  the  Home  Secretary  ; 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  parties  to 
drawing  it  up  to  wait  upon  him  to  explain  any  part  of  it ; therefore,  I said  that 
the  wording  of  it  ought  not  to  be  too  critically  scanned  ; that  conference 
committee  met  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  every  attempt  which  had  been 
made  for  the  last  15  years  to  regulate  the  medical  profession,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  language  which  the  members  of  the  present  Government  had 
held  ever  since  they  came  into  office  to  those  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion who  applied  to  them  on  the  subject,  that  if  the  different  branches  of  the 
medical  profession  could  be  agreed  amongst  themselves,  something  might  be 
done,  but  nothing  otherwise ; an  attempt  had  been  made  to  come  to  some 
understanding  and  agreement  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association  receiving  an  answer  to  that  effect 
from  the  Home  Office,  attempted  to  form  a general  meeting,  but  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  do  so  ; but  the  attempt  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  wras  attended 
with  more  success  ; and  the  parties  who  met  in  what  has  been  called  the 
conference  committee  agreeing  upon  certain  “ Principles  these  were,  as 
I think  I said  before,  with  the  utmost  possible  expedition,  embodied  in  what 
is  called  the  Report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Secretary,  which  was 
sent  in  with  an  intimation  that  those  who  were  parties  to  drawing  it  up  would 
be  happy  to  furnish  him  with  any  explanation  of  any  part  of  it ; I do  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  ask  as  to  the  particular 
construction  of  certain  sentences,  of  which  the  meaning  cannot  be  taken  as 
critically  expressed  ; all  that  was  intended  was,  that  a charter  should  be  granted, 
of  which  a sketch  had  been  made,  and  presented  to  the  Government,  but  the 
details  were  not  filled  up ; it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  sentence  is  not  correctly 
worded. 

1327.  Was  that  sketch  produced  before  the  conference? — As  it  had  been 
published  in  different  ways,  we  were  anxious  to  send  in  our  report  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  did  not  stop  to  consider  it,  for,  as  I have  said,  it  was  thought  that 
the  consideration  of  the  charter  would  follow  after  some  foundation  for  a 
general  measure  should  have  been  laid. 

1328.  Were  you  present  at  all  the  conferences  held? — I was  present  at  all 
but  one  or  two  of  the  earlier  meetings. 

2]0-  Q 2 1329.  But 
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1329.  But  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement? — Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  arrangement  I was  present. 

1330.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  conference  did  recommend  that  a charter  should 
be  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  provisions  of  which  charter  the 
conference  had  not  before  it? — The  conference  meant  no  more  than  that  the 
charter,  of  which  as  I say  a sketch  had  been  drawn,  should  be  given  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  but  the  conference  committee  did  not  mean  to  bind 
themselves  to  the  details  of  certain  clauses  by  any  means. 

1331.  I wish  to  repeat  the  words  to  you  again  from  this  paper  because  they 
are  very  strong,  very  pointed,  and  very  conclusive;  it  states,  “ that  those 
persons  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  physicians  who  shall  have  been 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a new  charter  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  Government,  which  charter  it  is  expedient 
should  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  the  Committee  is  now  to 
distinctly  understand  that  although  that  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
conference,  the  conference  neither  saw  the  charter  itself,  the  draft  of  the 
charter,  nor  the  sketch  which  you  have  described? — It  was  said  in  the  con- 
ference that  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  that  charter,  because  it  had  been  made 
public ; I assure  the  Committee  that  the  conference  committee  meant  no  more 
than  I have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

1332.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  state 
distinctly  that  the  conference  committee  is  not  to  be  held  bound  to  every 
expression  in  the  draft  of  the  charter,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  though  published 
in  1847,  and  reported  in  your  evidence  on  the  11th  of  June,  was  not  strictly 
before  them  ; but  that  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  though  not 
bound  to  the  letter  of  it,  it  contains  the  general  spirit  upon  which  the  charter 
to  be  granted  was  to  be  framed  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I would  wish  to 
express. 

1333.  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what 
it  was  that  you  consider  to  have  been  definitively  settled  by  those  “ Principles  ” 
in  the  communication  which  was  made  by  the  conference  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — First,  that  there  should  be  a new  incorporation  of  general  practitioners  ; 
Secondly,  that  there  should  be  a council  established  ; Thirdly,  we  thought  we 
had  settled  the  manner  in  which  a register  should  be  made  and  published  ; 
Fourthly,  that  we  had  established  something  like  an  agreement  between  the 
general  practitioners  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; Fifthly,  that  we  had  laid 
down,  although  they  had  been  pretty  clearly  laid  down  before,  the  principles 
upon  which  reciprocity  of  practice  could  be  established  between  the  three 
kingdoms  ; Sixthly,  that  we  had  settled  several  points  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  medical  profession,  giving,  what  had  never  been  established  be- 
fore, the  different  corporations  the  means  of  preserving  order  and  discipline  in 
the  profession,  under  the  superintendence  of  a council. 

1334.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  to  the  various  alterations 
which  you  consider  have  been  made  in  the  charter  which  you  now  produce 
relative  to  the  provisions  in  the  draft  of  a charter  which  you  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  last  year? — Not  a single  alteration  has  yet  been  made  which  was 
not  before  the  Committee  of  last  year;  the  subject  has  never  been  entered 
into  ; but  as  I have  said  in  the  letter  which  the  Committee  allowed  me  to  read 
to  them,  the  College  does  recommend  that  considerable  alterations,  particularly 
in  the  clauses  Nos.  4 and  5,  should  be  made,  if  those  “Principles”  should  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a general  measure. 

1335.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  what  alteration  the  College  con- 
siders should  be  made  in  article  4? — I cannot  speak  for  the  College,  because, 
as  I have  said,  the  College  has  not  decided,  but  I may  venture  to  say  to  the 
Committee  that  I am  sure  the  College  will,  under  those  circumstances,  feel 
themselves  bound  to  modify  the  terms  that  appear  in  clause  4,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  extra-licentiates  should  be  received  into  the  College. 

1336.  Have  you  discovered  that  the  extra-licentiates  are  very  hostile  to  the 
conditions  which  that  article  contains? — I know  that  the  extra-licentiates  have 
misunderstood  the  views  of  the  College  upon  the  subject,  and  still  do  so,  and, 
till  the  matter  is  well  explained,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  ; they  supposed 
that  the  College  intended  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  they  already  pos- 
sessed ; the  College  ot  Physicians  never  supposed  it  possible  or  right  that  the 

privileges 
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privileges  already  possessed  by  any  person  should  be  interfered  with  ; they  never  Francis  Hard-ins, 
contemplated  any  retrospective  operation  ; but  according  to  the  principle  which  Esq.,  m.d. 

Sir  James  Graham,  as  I understand,  always  laid  down,  meant  that  though  they  

would  take  nothing  from  any  one  that  he  already  possessed,  jet  that  if  persons  31  March  ^848. 
would  not  agree,  as  he  said,  to  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  or  if  they  did  not 
come  up  to  those  qualifications  which  it  appeared  to  be  desirable  to  enforce, 
it  might  be  a subject  of  consideration,  whether  any  thing  more  should  be  given 
to  them ; but  if  the  extra-licentiates  supposed  that  they  would  be  interfered 
with  as  to  any  thing  which  they  at  present  possessed,  they  were  under  a misap- 
prehension ; the  College  of  Physicians  never  entertained  such  an  intention. 

1 337.  Under  the  “Principles”  which  you  have  recognized,  and  under  your  own 
system  of  registration,  if  a charter  were  to  be  granted  on  the  terms  which  have 
been  proposed,  and  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  to  be  passed  recognizing  those 
conditions,  how  could  the  extra-licentiates  register? — They  might  be  provided 
for  under  a clause  which  appears  in  those  “ Principles”  for  the  registry  of 
special  cases. 

1338-  Would  you  have  them  registered  as  physicians? — Certainly  as  physi- 
cians in  the  country,  though  not  in  London ; 1 am  speaking  hypothetically ; 

I should  say  that  they  must  be  registered ; they  are  physicians  in  the  country, 
and  I cannot  conceive  that  any  law  would  ever  be  passed  by  the  Legislature 
that  should  take  from  them  that  which  they  had  once  legally  obtained. 

1339.  Do  you  propose  that  they  should  not  become  fellows  or  associates 
until,  with  those  testimonials  of  character  and  professional  qualification,  they 
submitted  to  such  an  examination  as  the  censors  shall  require,  and  to  the 
payment  of  the  fee  of  25 exclusive  of  stamp  duty? — I have  said,  that  if 
enrolment  in  the  College  of  Physicians  be  made  a necessary  qualification  for 
registration,  the  terms  of  the  clause  in  question  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  con- 
siderably altered. 

1340.  With  regard  to  the  licentiates,  what  date  do  you  propose  to  retain  in 
article  5 ? — I should  think  that  if  these  “ general  Principles  ” were  carried  into 
effect,  every  properly  qualified  physician  who  comes  up  to  the  age  which  the 
College  requires  of  26  years,  ought  to  be  admitted  and  enrolled  as  a member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  previous  to  his  registration. 

1341.  In  article  5 it  is  proposed  to  admit  as  fellows  and  associates  phy- 
sicians who  have  been  practising  in  England,  and  who  have  taken  degrees  in 
British  universities  since  a certain  date,  without  requiring  them  to  undergo  any 
examination  before  your  College  ; what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
preceding  proposition  ; namely,  requiring  the  extra-licentiates  to  undergo  such 
an  examination  who  have  been  already  examined  before  your  College,  while,  in 
the  second  case,  in  article  5,  you  are  admitting  persons  to  be  fellows  and 
associates  who  have  never  undergone  any  examination  at  all  in  your  insti- 
tution ? — But  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  undergone  an  examination  before 
the  universities,  which  some  extra-licentiates  have  not.  They  may  have  been 
examined  both  by  the  university  and  the  college  of  the  country  in  which  they 
have  graduated. 

1342.  But  having  already  examined  the  extra-licentiates  at  your  own  College, 
and  having  admitted,  by  passing  them  and  granting  them  a license,  that  they 
are  qualified  to  practise,  why  do  you  demand  that  they  should  undergo  another 
examination,  in  order  to  become  fellows  or  associates,  and  to  receive  the  usual 
privileges  of  that  class  ? — Before  the  Committee  of  last  year,  I endeavoured  to 
explain  the  whole  subject  relating  to  the  extra-licentiates  ; I suppose  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  that  again  ; but  I may  say  so  much 
as  this,  that  the  College  certainly  does  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which, 
some  years  ago,  some  extra-licentiates  obtained  their  licenses.  The  examination 
mentioned  in  that  clause  was  by  no  means  intended  to  be  required  of  all ; but 
only  if  it  appeared  from  the  testimonials  of  character,  and  of  professional 
qualification,  that  they  were  not  such  as  would  satisfy  the  College  requirements, 
that  then  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  censors’  Board  to  superadd  an 
additional  examination  if  they  thought  proper.  It  is  clear  that  that  never  could 
be  intended  to  be  applied  to  all  extra-licentiates,  because  many  of  them  are 
graduates  of  universities,  and  would  come  under  clause  5. 

1343.  Have  you  held  any  communications  with  the  extra-licentiates  on  the 
subject  ? — I have  received  many  private  letters,  and  where  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity I have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  misapprehensions  that  have  existed 
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Francis  Hawkins,  on  the  subject;  but,  as  I said,  these  clauses  are  not  yet  settled.  I have  also 
Esq.,  m.  d.  ventured  to  express  my  own  private  opinion  that  these  restrictions  must  be 

very  much  modified,  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with  the  “Principles’* 

31  March  1848.  which  have  been  proposed. 

1344.  Has  the  governing  body  of  the  College  at  this  moment  finally  settled 
what  they  desire  to  be  the  provisions  of  their  own  charter? — It  has  not. 

1345.  Do  you  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  council  which  you  have 
suggested  in  the  “ Principles”? — I do. 

134C.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  receive  the  confidence  of  the  profession  ? 

-It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  do  so. 

1347.  Has  any  doubt  been  expressed  that  it  would  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  ? — None  has  reached  my  ears. 

1348.  If  that  be  the  case,  do  you  believe  that,  provided  the  Act  passed,  the 
governing  body  of  the  College  would  object  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the 
details  relative  to  the  government  of  your  College  to  such  a council  ? — I hardly 
know  what  points  are  intended  to  be  included  in  that  question,  as  being  such 
as  the  College  would  like  to  leave  to  the  council.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
charter  the  College  would  not,  I suppose,  wish  to  be  left  to  the  council,  but  that 
the  council,  when  established,  should  see  that  the  profession  was  regulated 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  different  charters. 

1349.  The  question  is  put  specially  with  reference  to  the  internal  distinctions 
in  your  College,  and  also  with  reference  to  your  curriculum  of  education,  as  well 
as  with  reference  to  the  testimonials  which  are  to  be  demanded  from  candidates 
for  examination  ? — I think  that  after  these  have  all  been  settled  upon  a scale  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Coliege  of  Physicians 
would  then  have  no  objection  that  any  fresh  bye-law  should  require  the  sanction 
of  the  council;  but  the  College  would  not  be  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to 
submit  to  any  other  body  a question  that  might  involve  by  possibility  any  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  which  it  has  required  for  the  qualification  of  physicians. 

1350.  When  do  you  suppose  the  College  will  have  settled  its  own  views? — I 
cannot  assign  the  time  ; we  wait  for  answers  explanatory  of  the  feelings  of  the 
physicians  about  the  country  upon  the  subject. 

j 35 1 . Are  you  prepared  at  the  College  to  modify  your  plans  according  to  the 
feelings  expressed  by  the  physicians  generally? — Certainly  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  physicians  in  the  first  instance,  but  not  as  to  the  standard  of 
education  ; perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  on  that 
subject,  inasmuch  as  I think  it  connected  with  that  which  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians believes  to  be  its  most  important  office  ; more  than  300  years  ago,  the 
College  of  Physicians  was  founded  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  profession  ; 
many  parts  of  that  duty  have  passed  out  of  its  jurisdiction, — whether  properly  or 
not  may  admit  of  a question  ; but  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  recalled,  and  I 
believe  ought  not  to  be  recalled  ; nevertheless,  the  College  of  Physicians  does 
think  that  it  is  its  duty  to  keep  up  a high  standard  of  education  for  the  Order 
of  Physicians ; and  I am  the  more  desirous  of  saying  a few  words  upon  this  point, 
because  in  the  course  of  the  examination  which  took  place  last  year,  I saw  that 
certain  arguments  were  adduced  against  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  some 
respects,  particularly  as  to  its  requiring  the  age  of  26  years;  whereas  in  Scotland 
physicians  are  or  were  made  at  the  age  of  21  ; an  argument  against  it,  I perceive, 
was  used  of  this  kind,  that  as  in  other  professions,  particularly  the  legal  profession, 
university  education,  high  attainments  in  literature  and  other  knowledge,  are 
found  to  be  of  advantage,  and  persons  seek  for  them,  why  will  not  they  do  so  if 
they  are  of  advantage  in  the  medical  profession,  it  was  asked,  without  any  strict 
requirement  to  that  effect?  Now,  as  I believe  this  argument  to  be  founded  on  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  medical  profession,  I was  anxious  to 
be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  upon  it ; I believe  that  in  the  medical  profession 
the  connexion  between  merit  and  success  is  not  quite  so  plain  as  it  is  in  the 
legal  profession  and  some  other  professions ; and  as  I have  never  met  with  that 
point  so  well  explained  by  any  body  as  by  Lord  Bacon,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to 
quote  his  words, — from  his  work  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  says,  “ The 
lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  his  pleading,  and  not  by  the  issue  of  the  cause  ; 
the  master  of  the  ship  is  judged  by  the  directing  his  course  aright,  and  not  by  the 
fortune  of  the  voyage  ; but  the  physician  hath  no  particular  acts  demonstrative 
of  his  ability,  but  is  judged  most  bv  the  event,  which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken  ; 
for  who  can  tell,  if  a patient  die  or  recover,  whether  it  be  art  or  accident?  and 
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therefore  many  times  the  impostor  is  prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed  ; nay, 
we  see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such,  as  they  will  often  prefer  a 
mountebank  or  witch  before  a learned  physician  therefore  I say,  that  the  con- 
nexion between  merit  and  success  is  not  so  plain  in  the  medical  profession  as  in 
some  others,  and  that  we  require  more  than  any  other  profession  to  have  the 
strictest  regulations  as  to  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  seek  success  by  any  unworthy  means. 

1352.  Do  you  consider  that  Lord  Bacon’s  description  applies  to  surgeons? — I 
consider  that  it  applies  to  the  medical  profession  generally,  and  that  you  ought 
to  have  all  the  branches  of  the  profession  educated  as  highly  as  you  can  ; but  as 
you  cannot  have  all  educated  so  highly  as  you  may  have  some,  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  profession  that  certain  Orders  should  be  educated  more  highly 
than  others. 

Benjamin  Travers,  Esq.,  f.  r.  s.,  Examined. 

1353.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  ? — I am. 

1354.  Were  you  a member  of  the  conference  that  was  held  between  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  other  bodies,  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  some  scheme 
for  the  general  regulation  of  the  profession  ? — I was. 

1355.  You  had  several  conferences,  I believe  ?— Yes ; I should  think  a dozen 
or  more. 

1356.  Were  you  present  at  most  of  them  ? — At  all  of  them. 

1357.  They  agreed  upon  certain  principles  as  given  upon  a paper  which  is 
called  “ Principles,”  and  which  was  communicated  by  their  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  ? — Exactly. 

1358.  We  have  had  those  “ Principles”  produced  before  us  ; they  refer  to  a 
certain  charter  prepared  for  the  College  of  Physicians,  for  example,  and  to 
another  charter  proposed  for  a new  Corporation  of  General  Practitioners,  and 
also  to  a charter  for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  were  those  charters,  or 
the  drafts  of  those  charters,  or  some  of  them,  specially  under  the  consideration 
of  the  conference,  with  respect  to  their  terms  and  conditions  ? — The  draft  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  had  been  seen,  I imagine,  by  every  member  of  the 
conference,  but  it  was  not  specially  examined  by  the  conference;  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  only  in  a state  of  preparation.  The  draft  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  a public  document,  that  is  to  say,  the  existing  charter.  The  draft 
of  the  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  be  embodied 
under  the  name  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners,  was  read  ; but  it  was 
read  in  the  abstract,  and  considered  as  an  unfinished  performance  ; and  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  conference  it  was  decided  that  the  charters  of  each  of  the 
three  bodies  respectively  should  undergo  examination  at  the  next  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  next  week,  I think,  on  Thursday. 

1359.  Then  you  have  not  yet  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  ought 
to  be  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  of  those  charters  ? — No  ; but  I should 
observe  that  a good  deal  of  conversation  and  discussion  has  taken  place  upon 
some  points  of  those  charters,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  differences 
of  opinion  that  were  expressed  with  reference  to  certain  points,  that  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  examined  severally  and  attentively  before  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

1360.  You  mean  the  draft  of  the  charter  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  College 
of  Physicians;  the  draft  of  the  charter  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  General 
Practitioners,  and  the  actual  charter  which  exists  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ? — Exactly. 

1361.  Now,  as  these  “ Principles”  refer  particularly,  so  far  as  they  touch 
upon  registration,  to  those  charters,  as  they  shall  afterwards  be  adjusted,  the 
Committee  feel  a difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  in  that  respect  can  be  con- 
sidered as  settled  by  the  “Principles”  at  all;  because  in  referring  to  the  charters 
to  be  adjusted,  the  explanation  of  them  depends  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  those  charters  as  they  shall  be  adjusted,  and  upon  what  is  proposed  to  be 
conceded  in  those  “ Principles  ?” — I understand  your  observation,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  perhaps  there  may  have  been  a little  prematureness,  and  it  was  therefore 
felt  to  be  of  much  importance  that  those  charters  should  undergo  examination  ; 
that  the  “ Principles,”  as  they  have  been  propounded  there  generally,  may  be 
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taken  presumptively  as  conforming  to  the  understood  basis  of  the  several 
charters. 

1362.  The  Committee  understand,  of  course,  that  they  indicate  a strong  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  bodies  who  have  had  that  meeting  and  conference  to  arrange 
a charter  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  parties  who  contemplate  a general 
system  of  medical  regulation  ? — Certainly. 

1363.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Committee  what  you  consider 
to  be  in  reality  settled  by  those  “ Principles”  ? — In  point  of  fact,  nothing  can  be 
considered  as  settled  ; they  are  propounded  for  the  consideration  and  the 
approval  or  otherwise  of  the  three  several  bodies,  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  council  of  this 
third  body  must  each  and  all  approve  of  the  propositions,  which  are  numerous, 
and  are  stated  here  to  be  the  “ Principles.” 

1364.  The  Committee  wish  to  ask  what  you  consider  the  conference  as  hav- 
ing agreed  upon  and  as  having  settled  or  recommended  by  those  “ Principles”  ? 
— I think,  so  far  as  they  go,  all  the  points  may  be  considered  to  have  met  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  conference. 

1365.  That  a charter  of  incorporation  should  be  granted  to  the  general 
practitioners  ? — Exactly. 

1366.  “ That  a council  should  be  established  to  superintend  the  registration 
of  all  medical  and  surgical  practitioners,  and  for  the  general  control  of  medical 
education  and  practice?” — Yes. 

1367.  That  a register  should  be  made  and  furnished  of  all  medical  practi- 
tioners ? — Yes. 

1368.  Then  they  propose  certain  points  with  respect  to  reciprocity  of  prac- 
tice ? — Yes. 

1369.  And  certain  points  to  be  placed  under  the  council  to  be  made  effectual 
by  bye-laws? — Yes. 

1370.  And  a mode  of  remedying  and  preventing  abuse  by  penalties  and  pro- 
secution more  effectually? — Yes. 

1371.  But  with  respect  to  the  terms  in  which  the  charters  are  to  be  taken 
with  relation  to  the  general  body,  all  is  matter  for  adjustment?' — I do  not  think 
it  is  quite  fair  to  put  it  as  all ; I think  there  are  some  two  or  three  unsettled  or 
moot  points  which  have  to  be  discussed  and  considered  as  regards  the  charters. 

1372.  You  mention  that  there  are  points  remaining  for  discussion  in  the  con- 
ference touching  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  different  charters  ; will  you 
be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  those  points  do  or  do  not, 
to  any  great  extent,  refer  to  matters  that  touch  the  qualification  of  parties  to 
be  registered  either  as  physicians,  as  surgeons,  or  as  surgeons  and  general  prac- 
titioners ? — So  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  they  do  not  touch  those  points, 
or  certainly  not  materially. 

1373.  The  Committee  have  got  before  them  the  “Principles,”  the  charter 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  college  of  Physicians,  and  the  charter  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  very  perfect  notes  of  the  Charter  which  is  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  body  of  general  practitioners ; will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  to  the  Committee,  with  reference  10  those  papers,  where  they  are  to  iook 
for  the  matters  which  may  touch  the  qualification  of  medical  practitioners  to  be 
registered  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  classes  mentioned  there? — I think 
there  is  nothing  more  than  what  this  paper  contains,  which  is,  of  course,  in 
general  terms  as  to  the  qualifications  for  registration,  and  the  class  in  which 
persons  should  be  registered,  whether,  for  example,  as  surgeons  or  surgeons  and 
apothecaries. 

1374.  This  paper  provides  that  parties  should  be  registered  as  General 
Practitioners  who  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners  ; is  the  right  of  enrolment  as  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
General  Practitioners  to  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  charter  to  be  granted  ? 
— Yes. 

1375.  Then,  the  Committee  cannot  understand  what  is  proposed  to  be  the 
qualification  for  being  registered  as  a General  Practitioner  until  they  know  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  body  of  general 
practitioners  ? — No,  I think  it  is  fundamental,  and  I think  it  was  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  conference  generally ; the  truth  is  that  a promise  was  given  that  a 
charter  should  be  put  in,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  drawn  by  this  new  body  at 
the  next  meeting,  which  is  to  take  place  next  week  ; it  was  felt  important,  as  it 
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was  fundamental,  that  those  points  should  be  well  cleared  and  understood  ; we  Benjamin  Travers, 
understand,  of  course,  that  a member  of  the  New  College  would  be  equivalent  Es<f’  F-R-s- 
to  a member  of  the  Apothecaries  Society,  and  it  is  upon  that  basis  that  we  have 
hitherto  legislated. 

1376.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  before  Easter  you  will  have  made  such 
progress  with  the  conference  as  to  have  adjusted,  to  some  definite  extent,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  those  charters  ? — I think  it  might  be  done  as  far  as 
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relates  to  the  conference. 

1377.  Mr.  Grogan.']  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  on  this  subject? — I have  had  a communication  with  a 
gentleman  in  Scotland. 

1378.  But  not  in  Ireland? — Not  in  Ireland. 

1379.  Mr.  Wakley.]  Did  you  approve  of  the  establishment  of  another  College? 
— That  is  really  more  a matter  of  taste  for  the  General  Practitioners,  as  they  are 
now  to  be  termed  ; we  have  less  to  do  with  that ; whether  they  will  remain  as 
they  are,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  whether  they  will  form  a College  of 
their  own,  is  more  a matter  for  their  consideration  ; we  should  have  been  con- 
tent, I mean  to  say,  to  work  on  with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ; but  those 
gentlemen  seemed  to  prefer  a distinct  enrolment  of  their  class  in  a College,  and 
gave  what  appear  to  be  substantially  good  reasons  for  their  desire  so  to  be 
enrolled. 

1380.  Were  they  apothecaries  chiefly  who  made  the  proposition  to  you,  or 
were  there  any  eminent  members  of  your  College  among  them  ? — They  were  the 
members  of  the  conference ; the  only  parties  with  whom  we  have  had  com- 
munication were  two  gentlemen  deputed — both  I believe  general  practitioners 
— by  the  institute,  or  whatever  name  it  bears,  the  Association  of  General 
Practitioners,  to  meet  us,  and  who,  I believe,  have  been  one  or  both  before  this 
Committee. 


1381.  Are  you  aware  that  the  great  body  of  the  profession  are  members  of 
your  College? — Yes. 

1382.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  members  you  possess? — Not  exactly; 
many  thousands. 

1383.  Eleven  thousand  or  twelve  thousand?— I should  think  as  many  as 
that. 

1384.  How  many  fellows  have  you  altogether? — Six  hundred,  I think,  was 
the  number  of  nominated  fellows. 

1385.  The  fellows  constitute  your  electoral  body  ? — Exactly. 

1386.  Would  you  object,  or  do  you  believe  that  the  council  would  object,  to 
enlarge  the  electoral  body  and  bring  the  members  generally  more  closely  in 
connexion  with  the  government  of  the  College?— I do  not  know  how  the 
members  of  the  council  might  feel  individually,  but  I think  the  general  feeling 
of  the  council  would  be  against  the  enlargement  of  the  electoral  body  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  beyond  that  which  it  is  now  ; namely,  about  700, 
including  those  who  have  been  elected  since  the  nominations. 

1387.  Are  you  aware  that  if  a College  of  General  Practitioners  were  insti- 
tuted, in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  which  you  have  expressed  an 
approval,  the  electoral  body  would  be  much  more  than  10,000? — Yes;  and  it 
was  with  reference  to  that  point  especially  that  a difference  existed  in  the  con- 
ference, and  which  I think  mainly  led  to  a desire  to  examine  the  several 
charters. 

1388.  Then  you  believe  that  the  council  would  be  hostile  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  electoral  body  ? — I think  they  would  to  an  open  election  ; or  an  election 
by  a larger  number  than  what  may  be  computed  to  be  the  aggregate  number, 
allowing  for  elections  yet  to  come,  because  all  fellows  will  of  course  be  electors. 

1 3 B 9-  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  exclusion  of  the  great  bodv  of  members 
from  the  right  to  participate  in  the  election  of  the  governing  body  which  has 
led  to  so  much  discontent  in  the  profession  for  many  years  ?— I believe  that  has 
been  a principal  ground  of  complaint. 

1390.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.]  In  reference  to  the  last  answer,  will  you  be  pleased 
to  state  to  the  Committee  what  gentlemen  have  contributed  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  either  by  fees  under  examination, 
or  bv  annual  or  other  contributions ; and  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  offices 
of  the  College  have  not  been  reserved  for  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
expenses  of  the  College ; I refer  to  pecuniary  contributions ; we  understood, 
2 1 °*  R last 
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Benjamin  Travers,  last  year,  that  the  offices  of  the  College  were  held  by  those  who  were  members 
Esq.,  f.  r.  s.  0f  tjle  c0nege)  and  that  none  but  members  of  the  College,  who  had  contributed 
i March  18  8 *°  your  library,  and  to  the  magnificent  collection  called  the  Hunterian  Col- 

31  arci  1 4 . ]ectj0l^  were  eligible  to  receive  office  under  the  College  ; is  that  the  case  ? — It 
is  not  the  case  that  pecuniary  contribution  gives  any  advantage,  or  any  supe- 
riority— none  whatever ; we  are  all  upon  the  same  footing  in  that  respect. 

1391.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  a member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  a member,  a surgeon  in  Cornwall  or  in  Cumberland,  are  equally  eligible  to 
the  honour  of  the  profession,  as  represented  by  the  Royal  College  ? — The 
members  are  equally  eligible  to  the  honours,  such  as  they  are,  of  fellowship,  if 
they  choose  to  conform  to  the  regulations  for  becoming  candidates,  and  undergo 
a successful  examination ; they  are  then  eligible  on  stated  terms  to  the  highest 
honour  the  president’s  chair  can  furnish,  and  in  that  respect  we  are  all  upon  the 
same  footing. 

1392.  Under  the  old  charter,  was  that  the  case? — No,  it  was  then  a selec- 
tion ; 1 do  not  know  whether  by  any  thing  else  but  usage,  but  the  selection 
fell  often  and  naturally  upon  gentlemen  who  were  not  only  established  in 
London,  and  confining  themselves  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  but  connected 
with  some  of  the  larger  hospitals  and  leading  medical  establishments. 

1393.  But  at  present  there  is  perfect  access  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  perfect  eligibility  ? — There  is  perfect 
eligibility  to  the  fellowship,  but  not  perfect  eligibility  to  the  council  : a man, 
for  example,  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  take 
a seat  in  the  council. 

1394.  Mr.  Wakley.']  Have  not  the  funds  of  the  college,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fractional  part  which  is  contributed  by  the  fellows,  as  fellows,  been 
derived  from  the  members  of  the  College  ? — Certainly. 

1395.  Supposing  the  proposed  new  College  to  be  instituted,  and  the  system 
of  registration  adopted,  which  has  been  proposed  in  the  “ Principles,”  is  it 
your  intention  that  individuals  who  in  future  may  obtain  the  diploma  of  your 
College,  are  to  derive  no  other  right  from  the  possession  of  those  diplomas  than 
merely  that  of  going  for  an  examination  before  the  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners, with  a view  to  acquire  a license  to  practise  as  general  practitioners? 
— We  do  not  contemplate  any  thing  further,  as  regards  the  general  body  of  our 
members;  but  we  think  that  the  general  good  which  should  always  be,  and  is 
no  doubt  here  the  paramount  object  of  consideration,  would  be  kept  in  view, 
and  would  be  promoted  by  a member  of  our  College  being  examined  by  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  and  vice  versa, ; and  that  he  would  be  then  more 
securely  and  certainly  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  a general  practitioner. 

1396.  How  is  he  to  be  registered  ? — He  is  to  be  registered  as  a general  prac- 
titioner. 

1397.  He  is  not  to  be  registered  as  a surgeon  ? — Yes,  a surgeon  and  general 
practitioner. 

1398.  Is  he  to  be  registered  as  a surgeon  ? — Yes,  as  a surgeon  and  general 
practitioner. 

1399.  That  is  distinctly  understood? — I believe  so;  I perfectly  understand 
that  he  is  to  be  a surgeon  and  general  practitioner,  having  passed  both 
Colleges. 

1400.  Chairman .]  And  not  to  be  registered  at  either  till  he  passes  both? — 
Exactly. 

1401.  Mr.  Wakley .]  And  not  to  be  registered  at  all  until  then? — No. 

1402.  Therefore  he  would  acquire  no  right  to  practise  either  as  a surgeon 
or  apothecary  until  he  had  undergone  both  examinations? — No,  certainly  not. 

1403.  Do  you  consider  that  you  would  thereby  lower  the  professional  rank 
of  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons?— No ; so  far  as  the  rank  depends 
upon  the  degree,  we  mean  certainly  to  confer  an  honour  by  the  fellowship. 

1404.  Do  you  carry  your  examination  for  a fellow  to  a higher  point  than  you 
deem  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  in  the  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties  ? — Perhaps  we  do  higher  than  may  be  considered,  in  a practical 
sense,  necessary. 

1405.  In  what  branches  of  the  profession  do  you  carry  that  examination 
higher  than  the  point  to  which  I have  referred  ? — We  examine  the  fellows 
more  minutely  in  anatomy,  in  physiology,  in  surgery,  and  in  pathology,  than 
we  do  the  members. 
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1406.  Do  you  consider  that  you  demand  from  a fellow  more  than  he  really 
ought  to  know  as  a practical  surgeon  ?— I think  we  demand  more  than  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  know  as  a practical  surgeon,  but  not  more 
than  he  ought  to  know  as  an  accomplished  surgeon. 

1407.  Chairman.']  You  demand  from  a member  what  you  think  he  should 
certainly  possess  ? — Exactly. 

1408.  What  you  require  from  the  fellow  is  something  above  that,  not  ad- 
justed exactly  by  necessity,  but  by  that  of  which  you  think  he  ought  to  be 
master  ? — Certainly. 

1409.  Mr.  JVakley .]  Do  you  think  that  your  examinations  of  members  are 
carried  sufficiently  far  to  prove  their  competency  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  profession  ? — I should  say,  yes. 

1410.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  profession  generally  that 
you  should  confer  a greater  distinction  upon  mere  accomplishment,  as  you 
term  it? — I think  it  must  be  for  the  advantage  and  respectability  of  any  pro- 
fession that  there  should  be  an  object  for  the  ambition  of  such  men,  as  have  the 
time,  the  talent  and  the  inclination,  to  take  a high  walk  in  their  profession. 

141  1.  But  in  conferring  an  honour  upon  a few,  are  you  not  rather  casting  a 
slur  upon  the  great  body  of  your  members  ? — Not,  I think,  provided  the  fel- 
lowship or  the  honour  be  the  result  of  examination  ; but  your  question  refers 
to  such  as  are  not  so  tested  ; I am  willing  to  admit  that  was  a difficulty  with 
which  we  had  to  contend. 

1412.  Until  the  charter  of  1843  was  granted,  were  there  such  distinctions 
in  the  College  as  you  have  described  ? — No. 

1413.  Did  not  the  most  exalted  men  the  profession  has  known  rise  to  the 
highest  eminence  without  such  inducements  as  that  charter  has  held  forth  ? — 
Yes;  but  it  is  possible  that  a larger  number  of  such  men  would  have  been 
met  with  if  that  inducement  had  existed  before  ; I should  find  it  very  difficult 
to  express  the  high  opinion  I entertain  of  the  institution  of  the  degree  of 
fellow  in  its  future  working. 

1414.  You  believe  that  it  is  a degree  advantageous  ? — Infinitely  so. 

1415.  Do  you  expect  to  have  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  fellows 
under  the  proposed  arrangement  ? — I think  it  will  be  gradual ; until  after  the 
year  1850  the  experiment  will  hardly  be  fairly  tried. 

1416.  Suppose  a College  of  General  Practitioners  should  be  established,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  induce  a greater  number  to  become  fellows  ? — I think 
it  is  most  probable. 

1417.  Will  you  state  whether  that  is  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by 
the  council? — That  I do  not  know ; I do  not  feel  competent  to  say. 

1418.  Would  you  object  to  the  new  College  having  the  title  of  “ College  of 
Surgeon-Apothecaries  ? ” — No  ; I think  it  would  be  better,  and  have  more 
meaning. 

1419.  Is  it  understood  that  the  examinations  before  the  authorities  of  the 
proposed  College  are  to  be  anatomical  and  surgical? — No. 

1420.  Are  they  not  to  conduct  examinations  in  surgery? — No,  certainly 
not;  decidedly  not;  it  will  be  a sine  qua  non  with  us  that  they  do  not  examine 
in  surgery  ; it  has  been  so  admitted  in  our  conference ; that  is  one  of  the  points 
of  detail  which  has  to  be  finally  adjusted  ; but  in  so  far  as  our  conference  has  pro- 
ceeded, it  has  been  admitted,  to  my  understanding  at  least,  I speak  for  myself, 
that  the  examinations  in  anatomy  and  surgery  are  with  us,  and  the  examina- 
tions in  the  institutes  or  practice  of  medicine,  materia  medica  and  pharmaceutics 
are  with  them. 

1421.  That  is  an  explanation  of  the  remark  you  made  a short  time  since,  that 
the  new  society  would  probably  remain  apothecaries ; you  would  consider  that 
they  would  remain  a body  of  apothecaries,  or  in  other  words,  that  they  would  not 
discharge,  as  a corporate  body,  the  functions  of  surgeons  ? — They  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  therefore  they  will  become  surgeon- 
apothecaries. 

1422.  But  you,  speaking  as  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  dis- 
tinctly understood  at  the  conference  that  they  were  not  to  conduct  examina- 
tions in  anatomy  and  surgery? — Decidedly  so. 

1423.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  anatomy  ? — No  ; I take  the  liberty  of  qualifying 
that,  to  a certain  extent ; a man  must  examine  in  anatomy  who  examines  in 
medicine  ;— the  same  observation  will,  with  a certain  reservation,  apply  to  some 
parts  of  surgery  ; there  are  cases  that  lie  in  the  debateable  land  between  us  ; 
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I need  not  cite  such  cases  as  the  medical  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  surgeon 
on  the  other,  will  rightfully  retain  ; and  therefore  there  must  be  some  matters 
which  we  should  consider  have  a surgical  bearing  that  will  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners. 

1424.  At  the  conferences  was  the  question  mooted  at  all  relative  to  any 
alteration  in  your  own  charter,  or  was  it  understood  that  the  charter  is  to 
remain  as  it  is  at  present  constructed? — It  was  agreed  that  all  the  charters 
should  be  submitted  for  consideration  ; no  more  than  that. 

1425.  Was  the  agreement  amongst  you  unanimous  with  reference  to  the 
council  which  you  have  recommended  should  be  adopted  in  the  “ Princi- 
ples ?” — Yes,  I think  on  all  the  points  we  are  unanimous. 

1426.  Are  you  disposed  to  give  that  council  great  powers? — This,  of  course, 
would  give  them  great  power;  they  would  have  to  regulate  the  co-operation  of 
the  professional  bodies  ; they  would  have  the  registration  ; they  would  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  different  bodies,  and  therefore  have 
a great  deal  in  their  hands ; but  of  that  council  two-thirds,  you  will  observe, 
are  members  of  the  profession. 

1427.  Would  you  object  to  leave  to  such  a council  the  government  of  the 
internal  arrangement  of  your  colleges  ; with  regard  to  your  internal  distinctions, 
for  example  ? — I think  we  should  not  like  to  be  treated  as  cyphers  ; we  should 
like  to  have  our  fair  weight  in  the  decision.  It  must  be  presumed  that  we  are 
more  competent  to  judge,  provided  our  self-love  is  checked  sufficiently  by  a 
due  weight  in  the  opposite  scale. 

1428.  If  you  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  council,  would  not  you 
readily  believe  that  it  would  be  guided  in  its  decisions,  in  a great  measure,  by 
the  recommendations  which  would  come  from  such  eminent  men  ? — I have  not 
the  least  doubt  of  it. 

1429.  The  question  is  asked  more  with  reference  to  future  legislation,  be- 
cause there  appear  to  exist  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  settlement  of  the 
mere  matters  of  detail  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

1430.  Has  any  draft  Bill  been  prepared  by  the  conference  with  a view  to 
submitting  that  Bill  to  the  Legislature  ? — Nothing  further  than  those  principles, 
which  were  originally  only  intended  for  private  circulation,  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1431 . The  Committee  is  to  understand,  from  the  answers  which  you  have  just 
given,  that  your  own  charter,  as  well  as  the  drafts  which  have  been  proposed, 
is  to  be  bi  ought  under  the  consideration  of  the  conference  at  its  next  meeting? 
— Certainly. 

1432.  Sir  H.  Halford.']  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  t here  would  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  the 
general  practitioners  exercising  an  unfettered  right  of  examination  in  surgery? 

■ — Undoubtedly;  I am  quite  sure,  a decided  objection. 

1433.  Upon  what  would  that  objection  be  founded? — That  it  would  be  ren- 
dering neutrai,  or  at  least  superseding  our  vocation. 

1434.  Their  examination  would  be  subject,  I presume,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  general  council  ? — Undoubtedly,  each  would,  1 imagine. 

1435.  But  even  subject  to  that  superintendence,  you  think  that  it  would  be 
objectionable  ? — Oh,  certainly,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  going  out  of  their 
province,  and  would  be  decidedly  invading  ours. 

1436.  A former  witness  considered  it  to  have  been  agreed  by  the  President 
and  Vice-  Presidents  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  the  examination  in  general 
should  be  as  large  and  as  unrestricted  as  the  one  instituted  for  the  Fellowship 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — That  I am  perfectly  at  a loss  to  account  for. 

1437.  The  answer  was,  “ It  was  stated  that  we  shall  take  the  unfettered  right 
to  examine  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  answers  to  any  objections  would 
have  been  given,  but  in  fact  no  objections  were  made  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, inasmuch  as  the  diploma  granted  by  the  College  of  Genera)  Practitioners 
would  be  a general  diploma  of  competency,  and  not  a special  diploma  in  any 
particular  “ branch  ” ? — That  is  assuming  altogether  a different  position  ; we 
should  not  concede  to  them  the  right  of  examination  as  to  general  compe- 
tency ; it  is  quite  so  understood  by  us,  and  I cannot  imagine  how  that  could  have 


been  stated 
in  surgery  proper 


we  should  certainly  insist  upon  our  exclusive  right  of  examination 
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DRAFT  CHARTER  of  tho  Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners  of 

England  and  Wales . 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith ; 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting : 

Whereas  there  are  many  persons  practising  the  Medical  Profession  in  England  and 
Wales,  not  being  of  the  degree  of  Physicians,  who  combine  the  practice  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Midwifery  and  Pharmacy:  And  whereas  all  persons,  other  than  Physicians,  who 
are  desirous  of  becoming  duly  authorized  by  law  to  practise  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pharmacy 
in  England  or  Wales  are  required  to  present  themselves  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  for  examination  as  to  their  fitness  and  capability  “ to  exercise  the  art 
and  science  of  Surgery;”  and  such  persons  (if  they  were  not  actually  practising  as  an 
Apothecary  on  the  1st  day  of  August  1815,  or  have  not  acquired  the  right  of  practising  as 
an  Apothecary  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Fourth,  intituled,  “ An  Act  to  amend  and  explain  an  Act  of  the  55th  year  of  his  late  Majesty, 
for  better  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  throughout  England  and  Wales”),  are  also 
required  to  present  themselves  before  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Master,  Wardens  and 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London  for  examination  as  to  their  “ skill  and  abilities 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  Medicine,”  and  their  fitness  and  qualification  to  practise  as  an 
Apothecary,  “ and  such  persons,  upon  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the  said  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  are  authorized  to  practise  the  art  and  science  of  Surgery,”  and  upon  obtaining  a 
certificate  of  qualification  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  from  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
said  Master,  Wardens  and  Society  of  Apothecaries,  are  entitled  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary : 
And  whereas  very  many  persons  who  have  obtained  such  diploma  and  certificate  of 
qualification,  practise  the  art  or  science  of  Midwifery  ; but  no  adequate  provision  has  hitherto 
been  made  by  law  for  ascertaining  the  skill  and  abilities  of  those  who  practise  the  said  art.  or 
science  : And  whereas  persons  not  being  of  the  degree  of  Physicians,  who  have  obtained 
such  diploma  as  aforesaid,  and  have  also  obtained  such  certificate  of  qualification  as  afore- 
said, or  are  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary,  are  known  to  the  law 
as  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  and  have  also  been  heretofore  commonly  known  and  desig- 
nated as  “ Surgeon-Apothecaries,”  and  have  been  of  late  years  better  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  and  title  of  “ General  Practitioners  And  whereas  the  necessities  of  a large 
portion  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  imperatively  require  the  existence  of  a well- 
educated  and  numerous  class  of  persons  competent  to  practise  all  branches  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  and  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  all  emergencies  : And  whereas,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  promote  and  encourage  the  study  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  well-educated  and  well-qualified  Medical  and  Surgical 
attendants  for  all  classes  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales,  it  appears  to  us  expedient 
that  the  Surgeon-Apothecaries,  or  General  Practitioners,  should  be  united  into  one  body 
politic  and  corporate,  with  power  to  appoint  a Court  of  Examiners  to  examine  all  persons 
who  shall  hereafter  desire  to  practise  as  “ Surgeon-Apothecaries,”  or  “ General  Practitioners” 
in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  and  in  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  to  grant 
or  withhold  letters  testimonial  of  the  fitness  and  qualification  of  such  persons  to  practise  as 
General  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery:  And  whereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  there  are  now  practising  in  England  and  Wales  as  Surgeon- Apothe- 
caries, or  General  Practitioners,  divers  persons  who  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  but  who  have  not  obtained  a certificate  of  qualification  to  practise 
as  an  Apothecary  from  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  are  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in 
England  or  Wales,  and  divers  other  persons  who  have  obtained  such  certificate  of  qualification 
as  aforesaid,  or  are  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in  England 
or  Wales,  but  who  have  not  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
and  are  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  practise  the  art  of  Surgery  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  divers  other  persons  who  are  not  authorized  by  law  to  practise  either  as  Surgeons  or 
Apothecaries  in  England  or  Wales,  but  who  are  legally  authorized  to  practise  either  as  Phy- 
sicians, Surgeons  or  Apothecaries  in  some  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  appears 
to  us  expedient  that  such  several  persons  should,  under  certain  restrictions  hereinafter 
expressed,  be  admitted  into  the  said  body  corporate:  And  whereas  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  of  and 

of  now  lawfully  practising  as  Surgeon-Apothecaries,  or 

General  Practitioners,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly  besought  us  to  grant  to  them  and  to 
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such  other  persons  as  are  hereinafter  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  our  Royal  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  aforesaid : Now  know  ye  that  We  of  Our 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  have  willed,  ordained,  constituted  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  Do  will,  ordain,  constitute 
and  grant  unto  the  said  and 

in  manner  following ; (that  is  to  say) 

1.  The  said  and  and  the  other 

Members  of  the  Council  hereinafter  named,  and  the  President  hereinafter  named,  and  also 
every  person  qualified  as  hereinafter  provided,  who,  within  the  times  respectively  for  that 
purpose  hereinafter  limited,  shall  cause  his  name  to  be  enrolled  as  a Member  of  the  College 
hereby  constituted,  or  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  chosen  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  incorporated  into  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  “ The  Royal 
College  of  General  Practitioners  of  England,”  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  in  all  time  coming,  and  shall  and  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
in  all  Courts  and  before  all  Justices  and  others. 

2.  The  said  body  corporate  or  College  shall  and  may  have  and  use  a Common  Seal  for 
their  affairs,  with  full  power  from  time  to  time,  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  to  break,  alter  or 
make  anew  the  same. 

3.  The  said  College  shall  provide  and  have  a Common  Hall  in  London  or  Westminster, 
or  elsewhere,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  capable  in  law 
to  buy,  take,  hold  and  enjoy  for  their  own  use,  any  hereditaments,  so  that  the  yearly  value 
of  the  whole  thereof  do  not  exceed  5,000 1.  sterling,  at  the  time  or  several  times  of  acquiring 
the  same,  and  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  exchange,  demise  and  mortgage  such  hereditaments 
at  their  will  and  pleasure. 

4.  The  said  College  shall  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  Members,  and  shall  be 
governed  by  a President,  three  Vice-Presidents  and  a Council,  and  the  several  persons 
hereinafter  named  as  the  first  President  and  the  first  Council  shall  be  the  first  members  of 
the  said  College. 

5.  Every  person  who  was  actually  practising  as  an  Apothecary  on  the  1st  day  of  August 

1815,  or  who,  before  the  grant  of  these  our  Letters  Patent,  shall  have  acquired  the  right  of 
practising  as  an  Apothecary,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  Fourth  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  also  every  person  who,  before  the  grant  of 
these  our  Letters  Patent,  shall  have  obtained  a certificate  of  qualification  to  practise  as  an 
Apothecary  from  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  also  every  person  at  the  date  of  these  Our  Letters  Patent  actually  practising  as 
a Surgeon  or  Apothecary,  or  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  Surgery  or  Midwifery  in  England  or 
Wales,  being  a Fellow  or  Licentiate  or  extra-Licentiate  of  any  one  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  a Fellow,  Member  or  Licentiate  of  any  one 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  a Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  or  a Doctor  or  Bachelor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be 
entitled  at  any  time  within  12  calendar  months  next  after  the  grant  of  these  Our  Letters 
Patent,  if  at  the  date  thereof  he  shall  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  if  not  resident 
therein  at  such  date,  and  not  of  the  class  hereinbefore  required  to  be  actually  practising  in 
England  or  Wales  at  such  date,  then  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the  grant  hereof,  to 
cause  his  name  to  be  enrolled  as  a Member  of  the  said  College  on  payment  to  the  said 
College  of  the  fee  of  for  the  use  of  the  said  College,  and  on  being  so  enrolled,  he 

shall  become  a Member  of  the  said  College  and  body  corporate. 

6.  The  names  of  all  the  persons  entitled  to  enrol  themselves  as  Members  by  virtue  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  qualifications,  who  within  the  first  calendar  month  next  after  the  grant  of 
these  Our  Letters  Patent  shall  severally  signify  in  writing  under  their  hands,  addressed  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  said  College,  at  the  Common  Hall  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  their  desire 
of  becoming  Members  of  the  said  College,  shall,  within  the  calendar  month  next  ensuing 
the  end  of  such  first  month,  be  set  forth  in  a schedule  to  one  general  diploma  under  the 
seal  of  the  said  College,  which  diploma  and  schedule  shall  be  enrolled  in  our  High  Court 
of  Chancery  within  two  calendar  months  after  the  seal  of  the  said  College  shall  have  been 
affixed  thereto,  and  the  order  of  the  names  contained  in  the  said  schedule  shall  be  according 
to  the  priority  of  the  dates  of  the  several  qualifications  by  virtue  of  which  each  person  shall 
have  been  admitted  a Member  of  the  said  College,  without  discrimination  of  the  several 
kinds  of  qualification  hereinbefore  enumerated,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  order  of 
precedence  of  any  names  shall  appear  to  the  Council  of  the  College  to  be  doubtful  according 
to  the  foregoing  rule,  the  doubtful  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  Council  either  by  lot  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  to  the  Council  shall  seem  expedient. 

The  names  of  all  the  persons  entitled  to  enrol  themselves  as  Members  by  virtue  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  qualifications,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  second  and  every  following  calendar 
month  until  the  end  of  the  12th  calendar  month  after  the  grant  of  these  Our  Letters  Patent, 
shall  signify  their  desire  of  becoming  Members  as  aforesaid,  shall  within  one  calendar 
month  from  the  end  of  each  such  month,  be  set  forth  in  like  manner  in  schedules  to 
successive  general  diplomas  of  the  like  kind,  each  containing  the  names  of  all  the  appli- 
cants of  that  month,  and  each  of  which  shall  be  enrolled  in  like  manner  in  our  High  Court 
of  Chancery  within  two  calendar  months  after  the  seal  of  the  College  shall  have  been 
affixed  thereto,  and  the  order  of  the  names  contained  in  each  schedule  shall  be  settled  in 

like 
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like  manner  as  is  provided  respecting  the  names  in  the  schedule  to  the  first  general 
diploma. 

7.  Every  person  entitled  to  enrol  himself  as  a Member  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
qualifications,  who  shall  apply  to  be  enrolled  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  12  calendar 
months,  under  favour  of  the  extension  of  time  hereinbefore  granted  to  certain  persons  not 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  these  Our  Letters  Patent,  shall 
be  admitted  by  a special  diploma,  which  shall  recite  the  date  of  the  qualification  by  virtue 
of  which  such  person  shall  be  admitted  a Member,  and  the  cause  of  the  postponement  of 
the  grant  of  such  diploma. 

8.  The  admittance  of  every  other  Member  shall  be  by  separate  diploma,  under  the  seal 
of  the  said  College,  in  such  form  as  the  Council  of  the  College  shall  from  time  to  time  think 
fit  and  direct,  which  several  diplomas  shall  bear  date  respectively  at  the  several  times  when 
the  same  shall  be  granted. 

9.  Except  as  hereinbefore  and  hereinafter  mentioned,  no  person  shall  become  or  be  admitted 
a Member  of  the  said  College  until  after  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  22  years,  and 
shall  also  have  complied  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Council  of  the  said  College 
shall  from  time  to  time  consider  expedient,  and  by  a bye-law  or  bye-laws  direct,  nor  unless 
he  shall  have  passed  such  special  examination  or  examinations  as  the  said  Council  shall 
from  time  to  time,  by  a bye-law  or  bye-laws,  direct  to  be  undergone  by  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  said  College  ; but  every  fit  and  proper  person  having  attained  such  age, 
and  having  complied  with  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  passed  such  special  examination 
or  examinations,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  a Member  of  the  said  College. 

10.  The  fee  to  be  paid  on  the  admittance  of  every  such  new  Member  as  last  aforesaid, 

shall  be  any  such  sum,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  as  the  Council  of  the 

said  College  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  by  a bye-law. 

11.  The  Council  shall  have  full  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  admit  into  the  said  College 
as  Members  thereof,  without  examination,  but  on  payment  of  the  same  fee  as  shall  be 
payable  by  those  admitted  after  examination,  any  of  the  persons  following ; (that  is  to  say) 
Doctors  or  Bachelors  of  Medicine  who  shall  have  obtained  such  degree  from  any  University 
in  the  United  Kingdom  entitled  to  grant  degrees  ; Graduates  or  Licentiates  in  Medicine  of 
the  several  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  London  ; provided  nevertheless  that  in  all  these  cases  the  candidate  for 
admission  shall  have  attained  his  age  of  22  years,  and  shall  be  able  to  adduce  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Council  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  at  least  five  years  in  a course  of 
professional  study,  embracing  all  the  subjects  in  which  an  ordinary  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  College  would  be  examined,  and  also  that  the  examination  which  he  underwent  for 
his  degree  or  licentiateship  was  of  a standard  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  examination 
imposed  by  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  on  ordinary  candidates. 

12.  Where  several  diplomas  shall  be  granted,  bearing  date  on  the  same  day,  or  as  regards 
special  diplomas  reciting  qualifications  of  the  same  date,  such  diplomas  shall  be  numbered 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Council  may  think  fit,  in  order  to  show  the  order  and  priority 
of  such  diplomas  among  themselves. 

13.  The  Council  of  the  said  College  shall  cause  the  name  of  every  Member  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  College,  and  such  other  particulars  concerning  such  Members  as  the 
Council  shall  think  it  desirable  to  register  to  be  entered  according  to  their  respective 
seniorities  (to  be  determined  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  in  a book  or  register  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose  at  the  Common  Hall  of  the  said  College,  or  such  other  place  for  the  time  bein^ 
as  the  said  Council  shall  direct;  and  such  book  or  register  of  Members  shall  at  such  times 
and  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  direct,  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  Member  of  the  said  College,  at  the  said  Common  Hall  or  such 
other  place  as  aforesaid. 

14.  The  President  hereinafter  named  shall  be  entered  first  in  such  book  or  register  ; the 
three  Vice-Presidents  to  be  named  by  the  Council  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  entered 
next  after  him  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  so  named;  then  the  Members  of  Council 
hereinafter  named,  except  the  three  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  herein- 
after named  ; then  such  of  the  Members  of  the  College  as  shall  be  admitted  by  general 
diplomas,  each  of  such  Members  to  have  priority  according  to  the  date  of  his  general 
diploma,  and  according  to  the  order  of  his  name  in  the  schedule  to  such  general  diploma  ; 
then  such  of  the  Members  of  the  College  as  shall  be  admitted  by  special  diplomas,  each  of 
such  Members  to  have  priority  among  themselves  according  to  the  date  of  his  qualification 
recited  in  his  special  diploma,  or  the  number  of  such  special  diploma,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  lastly,  such  of  the  Members  as  shall  be  admitted  by  ordinary  diplomas,  each  of  them  to 
have  priority  among  themselves,  according  to  the  date  or  number  of  his  diploma;  and  the 
precedence  and  standing  of  every  Member  of  the  said  College  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
order  of  his  entry  on  the  said  book  or  register. 

15.  The  Council  of  the  said  College  shall  consist  of  48  of  the  Members  of  the  said  College, 
of  whom  24  shall  reside  within  10  miles  by  highway  or  road  from  the  General  Post-office^ 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  such  24  shall  be  called  “ Resident  Members  of  the  Council.” 

210.  R4  16.  A.  B. 
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16.  A.  B.  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  said  College,  and  shall  continue  as  such  Pre- 
sident until  the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1851,  and  thence- 
forth until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  he  shall  then  go  out  of 
office,  but  shall  be  forthwith  re-eligible. 

17.  C.  D.  &c.  shall  be  the  first  resident  Members  of  the  said  Council,  and  E.  F.,  &c. 
shall  be  the  first  other  Members  of  the  said  Council,  and  the  said  resident  and  other 
Members  shall  all  continue  of  the  Council  until  the  several  days  and  times  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  until  the  successors  of  those  who  shall  then  be  the  Members  to  go  out  of  office 
shall  be  elected  ; and  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  August  in  each  of  the  years 
1851,  1852  and  1853,  one-third  of  the  resident  Members,  and  one-third  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  said  Council  hereinbefore  named,  shall  go  out  of  office  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Council  shall  in  each  of  such  years  appoint  among  themselves,  and  shall  not  be  re-eligible 
on  the  Council  until  the  year  following  that  in  which  they  shall  so  go  out  of  office. 

18.  The  President  and  Council  shall  be  hereafter  elected  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
Members  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  give  their 
votes,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  in  writing,  according  to  such  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  establish  by  any  bye-law. 

19.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  1851,  and  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  August  in  every  third  succeeding  year,  the  Members  of 
the  College  shall  meet  in  the  Common  Hall  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  College,  or  in  such 
other  place  as  the  said  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  elect  a President  from 
those  Members  who  are  qualified  to  be  elected  President  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  every 
President  so  elected  shall  continue  to  be  President  for  three  years,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  appointed,  and  shall  then  go  out  of  office,  but  shall  be  forthwith  re-eligible. 

20.  The  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  nominate  from  time  to  time,  in  such  order  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  three  Vice-Presidents  from  the  Members  of  the  Council,  two  of  whom  at 
least  shall  be  nominated  from  the  resident  Members,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  shall 
continue  to  hold  their  office  during  the  presidency  of  the  President,  in  whose  presidency 
they  shall  have  been  appointed,  if  they  shall  so  long  continue  Members  of  the  Council,  and 
if  not,  their  place  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Council ; and  in  every  case  of  the  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  President  in  any  manner  other  than  by  regular  rotation,  the  first-named  or  senior 
Vice-President  for  the  time  being  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  President,  until  another 
President  shall  be  appointed. 

21.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  1851,  and  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  August  in  every  following  year,  the  Members  of  the 
College  shall  meet  in  the  Common  Hall  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  College,  or  in  such 
other  place  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  elect  from  those  Members  who  shall  be  qualified  to  be 
elected  as  hereinafter  provided,  eight  persons  to  be  resident  Members,  and  eight  other  per- 
sons to  be  Members  of  the  said  Council ; and  every  such  Member  so  elected  shall  continue 
of  the  Council  for  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  : Provided  always, 
that  each  person  who  shall  be  elected  as  a resident  Member  of  the  Council,  shall  reside 
within  10  miles  by  highway  or  road  from  the  General  Post-office,  in  tlie  City  of  London, 
during  the  whole  of  the  said  three  years,  or  in  default  of  his  so  doing  he  shall  cease, 
ipso  facto,  to  be  a Member  of  the  Council,  but  without  invalidating  any  acts  in  which  he 
may  have  concurred,  after  ceasing  to  be  such  Member. 

22.  No  one  shall  be  qualified  to  be  elected  President  or  a Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
said  College,  unless  at  the  time  of  such  election  he  shall  either  have  been  for  15  years  a 
Member  of  the  said  College,  or  unless  he  shall  have  possessed  the  diploma  or  license,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  shall  be  a Member  of  the  said  College,  for  at  least  15  years  before  the 
day  of  election. 

23.  Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  happen,  either  in  the  Presidency  or  among  the  Members 
of  the  Council,  in  any  way  other  than  by  regular  rotation  as  aforesaid,  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  the  election  (upon  some  early  and  convenient  day,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Council)  of  a substitute,  instead  of  the  person  by  whom  the  vacancy 
shall  have  been  made,  and  every  such  substitute  shall  continue  President  or  a Member  of 
the  Council,  until  the  time  when  the  person  in  whose  stead  he  shall  be  chosen,  would 
have  gone  out  of  office  in  regular  rotation ; and  whenever  such  vacancy  shall  have 
been  made  in  the  Council  by  a resident  Member,  the  substitute  shall  be  a person  qua- 
lified to  be  a resident  Member  of  Council : Provided  always,  that  any  such  substituted 
Member  of  Council  who  shall  have  been  elected  less  than  12  calendar  months  before  the 
time  when  the  Member  in  whose  stead  he  shall  have  been  elected,  would  have  gone  out  of 
office  in  regular  rotation,  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  on  the  Council. 

24.  The  Council  shall  meet  on  such  days  and  times  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  and  also  whenever  they  shall  be  summoned  by  the  President.  The  Council  shall 
not  be  competent  to  transact,  any  business,  or  to  pass  any  resolution,  except  for  adjourning 
their  meeting,  unless  12  Members  of  Council  at  least  be  present;  and  at  all  meetings,  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  or  only  Vice-President  present,  or,  in  their  absence, 
one  of  the  Council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  majority  of  those  present,  shall  preside,  and  shall 
put  all  questions  to  the  Council ; and  the  President,  or  any  Vice-President  or  Member  of 

Council 
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Council  presiding,  shall  be  entitled  on  every  question,  when  the  votes  of  the  Members  of 
Council  present  shall  be  equal,  to  give  a second  or  casting  vote. 

25.  Subject  to  the  control  of  such  general  meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  said  College 
as  are  hereinafter  provided,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  and  entire  management  of  the 
College,  and  of  the  funds  and  property  thereof,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  bye-laws, 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Members  and 
affairs  thereof,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  College,  and  for 
directing  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed,  and  the  particulars  of  examination  to  be  under- 
gone by  candidates  for  admission  into  the  College,  and  for  imposing  reasonable  penalties, 
fines  and  amerciaments  for  non-performance  of  or  for  disobedience  to  the  same  bye-laws, 
rules  and  orders,  and  such  bye-laws,  rules  and  orders,  penalties,  fines  and  amerciaments,  or 
any  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  alter,  change  or  annul,  so  that  all  and  singular  such  bye- 
laws, rules,  orders,  penalties,  fines  and  amerciaments  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the 
laws  or  statutes  of  this  Our  Realm,  or  to  the  provisions  of  these  Our  Letters  Patent:  Provided 
always,  that  until  a change  shall  be  made  by  the  said  Council,  the  course  of  study,  and 
particulars  of  examination,  shall  be  such  as  are  now  required  of  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  also  of  Licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  the 
City  of  London  ; and  that  no  change  in  such  course  of  study,  or  particulars  of  examination, 
shall  be  made  by  the  said  Council,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  at  a previous  meeting 
of  the  Council,  holden  not  less  than  14  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  motion  for 
such  change  shall  be  made,  that  at  such  meeting  the  course  of  study,  or  particulars  of 
examination,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  Registrar  or 
Secretary  shall  forthwith  send  a copy  of  such  notice  to  the  President  and  to  every  Member 
of  the  Council. 

26.  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and  at  their  pleasure  may  remove,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a Registrar  or  Secretary,  of  the  said  College  ; and  shall  also  appoint,  and  at 
their  pleasure  may  remove,  such  other  officers,  clerks  and  servants  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  College,  and  shall  prescribe  their  respective  duties. 

27.  The  Council  shall  annually  appoint  Examiners  from  among  those  who  shall 

have  been  Members  of  the  College  for  at  least  10  years,  or  who  shall  have  possessed  for  at 
least  10  years  the  qualification  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  enrolled  as  Members  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  no  President  or  Member  of  Council  shall  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  an  Examiner. 

28.  At  all  examinations,  either  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or,  in  their 
absence,  some  Member  of  the  Council,  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Council 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  present,  and  shall  preside,  but  he  shall  not  interfere  in  the  exami- 
nation, or  have  any  voice  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of  candidates. 

29.  If  it  shall  happen  that  any  election  of  a President,  or  of  any  Member  of  the  Council, 
shall  not  be  made  on  the  day  hereinbefore  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  said  College  shall 
not  thereby  be  deemed  to  be  dissolved,  or  the  said  Members  disabled  from  proceeding  to 
such  election,  but  in  every  such  case  the  person  then  filling  the  said  office  shall  continue  to 
fill  the  same  until  another  person  shall  be  appointed  thereto;  and  the  President  or  any  Vice- 
President  of  the  said  College  shall,  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Council, 
call  a meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  said  College,  who  shall  thereupon  elect  a person  or 
persons  to  fill  the  said  office  or  offices  so  vacant,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  election  had  taken 
place  on  the  day  hereinbefore  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

30.  If  it  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  appear  that  any  Member  of  the  said  College  shall 
have  obtained  his  diploma  by  any  fraud,  false  statement  or  imposition,  or  that  either  before 
or  after  obtaining  such  diploma  he  shall  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  of  having  wilfully 
and  knowingly  given  a false  certificate  in  any  case  in  which  the  certificate  of  a medical 
practitioner  is  required  by  law,  or  shall  have  wilfully  violated  any  bye-law,  rule  or  regulation 
of  the  said  College,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  and  after  such  previous  notice  to,  and  such 
hearing  of  such  Member,  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  Council  shall  think 
proper,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  not  less  than  three-fourths 
in  number  of  the  Members  of  Council  present,  at  a meeting  lawfully  summoned  for  that 
purpose,  to  pass  such  censure  or  sentence  of  suspension  against  the  person  so  offending  as 
to  the  Council  shall  seem  meet,  or  wholly  to  expel  such  Member  from  the  College ; and 
upon  any  such  sentence  of  suspension  or  expulsion,  such  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a Member 
of  the  College,  either  absolutely  or  for  such  time  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  sentence  of 
suspension ; and  all  the  privileges  granted  to  such  Member  shall  cease  and  be  determined 
upon  such  expulsion,  or  during  such  supension. 

31.  And  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  a general  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  said  College 

shall  be  held  within  the  space  of  six  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  these  Our  Letters 
Patent,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  shall  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
reviewing  such  bye-laws,  rules  and  orders  as  shall  be  made  before  that  time  by  the  said 
Council,  and  of  confirming,  altering  or  annulling  the  same  as  to  the  said  meeting  shall  seem 
expedient;  and  that  afterwards  an  annual  meeting  of  the  said  Members  shall  be  held  for  the 
like  purposes  in  the  month  of  in  every  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 

said  Council  shall  direct,  and  that  other  general  meetings  may  be  held  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require  and  the  Council  shall  direct. 

32.  And  We  will,  that  at  all  general  meetings  the  President  of  the  said  College,  if  present, 
and  if  not,  the  senior  or  only  Vice-President  present,  or  if  they  shall  all  be  absent,  some 
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Reserved. 


Member  of  the  Council  to  be  chosen  by  the  Members  of  the  College  present,  or  if  all  the 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  absent,  some  other  Member  of  the  College,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Members  present,  shall  preside  as  Chairman. 

33.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  Our  further  will  and  pleasure,  that  no  bye-law,  rule  or  order 
hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  Council,  and  approved  by  any  general  meeting  of  the  said 
College,  shall  be  of  any  force  until  Our  approval  thereof  shall  have  been  signified  to  the  said 
College  under  the  hand  of  one  of  Our  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  otherwise  approved  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  Us,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Our  Realm,  in  Par- 
liament assembled. 

In  witness  whereof,  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent.  Witness 
Ourself  at  Westminster  the  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Reign 
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Draft  of  Charter. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  ; 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting : 

Whereas  the  Commonalty  or  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London 
have,  by  their  Petition,  humbly  represented  unto  Us,  that  the  said  College  was  incorporated 
by  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  the  23d  day  of  September,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  ; which  Letters  Patent  were  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
Session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  14th  and  15th  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  intituled,  “ The  Privileges  and  Authority  of  Physicians  in  London,”  and  that  by 
such  Act  of  Parliament,  certain  other  powers  and  privileges  were  granted  to  the  said  Com- 
monalty: And  whereas  the  said  College  has  also  represented  unto  Us,  that  since  the 
making  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  divers  other  Charters  have  been  granted  to  the  said 
College : And  whereas  the  said  College  has  also  represented  unto  Us,  that  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  present  year  of  our  reign,  intituled,  “An  Act  making 
provision  for  the  granting  a New  Charter  to  the  College  of  Physicians,”  after  reciting 
as  or  to  the  effect  hereinbefore  stated,  and  it  was  expedient  that  certain  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  said  College,  and  particularly  that  new  Regulations  should 
be  made  for  the  election  of  the  Officers  of  the  said  College,  and  that  the  present  number  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  said  College  should  be  increased  ; It  was  Enacted,  that  it  should  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  Corporation  to  surrender  all  the  Charters  which  had  theretofore  been  granted 
to  them  other  than  and  except  the  said  Charter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  : And  also,  so 
much  and  such  part  of  the  last-mentioned  Charter,  as  should  be  in  any  wise  inconsistent 
with  or  repugnant  to  any  new  Charter  to  be  granted  to  them  by  Us  ; and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  Us  to  grant,  and  for  the  said  Corporation  to  accept  from  Us  a new  Charter ; which 
Charter  might  make  such  alterations  as  should  be  deemed  by  us  expedient  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  said  Corporation,  and  might,  if  we  should  so  think  proper,  change  the  name  of 
the  same  Corporation.  And  further,  that  when  and  so  soon  as  the  said  Corporation,  under 
their  then  present  Common  Seal,  should  have  accepted  any  new  Charter,  so  to  be  granted 
as  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  thereof  should  operate  as  a surrender  of  all  the  other  Charters 
of  the  said  Corporation,  except  the  said  Charter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  should  also 
operate  as  a surrender  of  the  said  Charter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  as  a repeal  of  the 
first-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  the  same  should  be  inconsistent  with  or  repug- 
nant to  such  new  Charter.  And  further,  that  from  and  after  such  acceptance  of  such  new 
Charter,  the  said  Charter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  should  stand,  and  be  ratified  and  confirmed,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  same  should  be  so  surrendered  as  aforesaid  : Provided  always,  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  extend  to  authorize  Us  to  create  any  new  restriction  in  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  or  to  grant  to  the  said  Corporation  any  new  powers  or  privileges  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  the  land  ; and  that  no  such  new  Charter,  whether  the  name  of  the  Corpo- 
ration should  be  changed  or  not,  should  in  anywise  prejudice,  affect  or  annul  any  of  the 
existing  Statutes  or  Bye-laws  of  the  said  Corporation,  further  than  should  be  necessary  for 
giving  full  and  complete  effect  to  the  alterations  which  should  be  intended  to  be  effected  by 
such  new  Charter  in  the  constitution  of  the  said  Corporation.  Now  know  ye,  that  We, 
taking  the  premises  into  our  Royal  consideration,  of  our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  Have  granted,  declared,  ordained  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents, 
for  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  Do  grant,  declare,  ordain  and  appoint,  in  manner  following, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  said  Corporation  shall  henceforth  be  styled  “ The  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  England.” 

2.  That  the  said  Corporation  shall  consist  of  Fellows  and  Associates,  including  a Presi- 
dent and  Council,  four  Vice-Presidents,  four  Censors,  a Treasurer  and  a Registrar. 

3.  That  all  the  present  Licentiates  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  Associates  of  the  said 
Corporation. 

4.  That 
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4.  That  each  of  the  present  Extra-Licentiates  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  admitted 
an  Associate  of  the  said  Corporation  on  the  production  to  the  said  Censors  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, of  testimonials  of  character  and  professional  qualification,  which  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  said  Censors,  and  on  passing  such  examination  before  the  said  Censors  as 
shall  be  required  by,  and  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  Censors ; and  on  his  paying  to  the 
said  Corporation  a fee  of  25  l.,  exclusive  of  the  stamp-duty. 

5.  That  every  person  now  practising  as  a Physician  in  England  or  Wales,  and  who  shall 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  regular  examination  (previously  to  the  1st  day  of  January 
1842),  and  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years,  and  who  shall  not  be  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  shall,  at  any  time  within  12  calendar  months  from  the  accept- 
ance of  these  our  Letters  Patent  by  the  said  Corporation,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  hereinbefore  stated  to  have  been  passed  in  the  present  year  of  our  reign, 
be  admitted  an  Associate  of  the  said  Corporation,  without  any  examination,  on  the  produc- 
tion to  the  Censors  of  the  said  Corporation  of  his  diploma,  and  of  such  testimonials  of 
character  and  professional  qualifications  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  such  Censors ; and  on 
his  proving  himself  to  be  of  the  said  age,  and  on  his  assuring  such  Censors  that  he  is  not 
engaged  in  Pharmacy,  and  on  his  paying  to  the  said  Corporation  a fee  of  25  l.,  exclusive  of 
the  stamp-duty. 

6.  That  any  person  who  after  regular  examination  shall  have  taken  a degree  in  medicine 
at  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  from  any  foreign 
University,  to  be  from  time  to  time  recognized  by  the  said  Corporation,  and  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  26  years,  and  shall  not  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  shall 
have  gone  through  such  course  of  studies,  and  who  shall  have  passed  through  such  examina- 
tion before  the  Censors  of  the  said  Corporation  touching  his  knowledge  of  medical  and 
general  science  and  literature,  and  complied  with  such  other  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be 

to  be  'proposed  to  the 

required  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  become  an  Associate 
Fellows  for  admission  as  an  Associate 

of  the  said  Corporation,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  election. 

7.  That  there  shall  be  200  Fellows  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  that  such  number  shall  be 
hereafter  regulated  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

8.  That  the  present  Fellows  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  Fellows  of  the 
said  Corporation,  and  that  previously  to  the  25th  day  of  June  1845,  a meeting  or  several 
meetings  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  holden,  at  which  so 
many  Fellows  as  will  make  up  the  number  of  Fellows  to  200  shall  be  elected,  and  that  such 
Fellows  shall  be  elected  out  of  the  list  of  Associates  who  are  hereby  admitted  or  shall  here- 
after be  admitted  Associates  of  the  said  Corporation,  all  of  whom  shall  be  eligible  to  be  Fel- 
lows ; and  that,  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1847,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  subsequent 
year  (except  when  the  same  shall  fall  on  a Sunday,  and  then  on  the  26th  day  of  June),  a 
meeting  shall  be  holden  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  said  Corporation,  for  filling  up 
vacancies  which  shall  have  occurred  in  the  Fellowship  since  the  last  election  of  Fellows,  so 
as  to  make  up  the  number  of  Fellows  to  200  ; and  that  if,  on  the  day  of  holding  any  such 
meeting  as  last  aforesaid,  the  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  said  Corporation 
shall  exceed  the  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  on  the  5th  day  of  June  1S46,  then  and 
in  every  such  case  so  many  additional  Fellows  shall  be  elected  at  such  meeting  as  will  make 
up  the  entire  number  of  Fellows  to  a number  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Fellows  and  Associates  for  the  time  being  as  the  said  number  of  200  Fellows  shall  have 
borne  to  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1846,  or 
as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  new  Fellows  being  always  elected  out  of 
the  list  of  Associates  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Corporation,  but  no  new  Fellow  shall  be 
elected  so  long  as  the  entire  number  of  Fellows  shall  bear  a larger  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Fellows  and  Associates  for  the  time  than  the  said  number  of  200  Fellows  shall  have 
borne  to  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1846. 

9.  That  the  Fellows  and  Associates  shall  have  an  equal  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
Fellows ; and  the  Fellows  to  be  elected  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  either  by  lists  or  other- 
wise, as  the  said  Corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  by  their  bye-laws. 

10.  That  if  it  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  appear  that  any  present  or  future  Fellow  or 
Associate  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  have  obtained  admission  to  the  said  Corporation  by 
any  fraud,  false  statement  or  imposition,  or  that  he  shall  have  violated  any  bye-law,  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  said  Corporation,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  and  after  such  previous 
notice  to  and  such  hearing  of  such  Associate  or  Fellow  as  under  the  circumstances  the 
President  and  Censors  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  think  proper,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a 
majority  of  the  Fellows,  present  at  a meeting  of  the  Fellows,  to  declare  such  Fellow  or 
Associate  to  be  expelled  from  the  said  Corporation,  and  thereupon  every  such  Associate  or 
Fellow  shall  cease  to  be  an  Associate,  or  an  Associate  and  Fellow  of  the  said  Corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be  accordingly,  and  all  the  privileges  granted  to  such  Associate  or  Associate 
and  Fellow,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cease  and  be  extinguished. 

11.  That  the  present  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  President  of  the  said 
Corporation  until  a new  President  shall  be  actually  appointed  in  his  place,  and  that  upon  the 
day  next  after  Palm  Sunday  in  the  year  1844,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  subsequent 
year,  a new  President  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  elected,  at  a meeting  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  said  Corporation;  but  the  retiring  President  shall  always  be  capable  of  being 
re-elected ; and  every  President  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  actual  election  of  the  new 
President. 

210.  T 12.  That 


Reserved. 


It  is  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a special 
examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Fellowship, 
to  which  any  Associate 
should  he  admissible  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  time  of  passing 
his  examination  for  the 
license  ; and  that  having 
passed  such  special  exa- 
mination, he  should,  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of 
3 0 years,  be  proposed  to 
the  Fellows  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Fellowship. 
The  existing  mode  of 
election  to  the  Fellow- 
ship also  to  be  retained 
for  fve  years.  Such  al- 
teration would,  of  course, 
imply  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  should  not  be 
limited.  Besides  this  or- 
dinary mode  of  admis- 
sion to  the  lellowship 
after  the  expiration  of 
the  fve  years  above  men- 
tioned, the  College  would 
reserve  to  itselj  the  power 
of  annually  electing  10 
the  Fellowship  two  Asso- 
ciates, of  not  less  than 
four  years’  standing, 
who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  scientific 
pursuits. 


President. 
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Treasurer. 


Registrar. 


12.  That  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  held  for  the  election  of  the  new  President,  the 
Council  of  the  said  Corporation  shall,  out  of  the  first  50  Fellows  in  the  list  of  Fellows  of  the 
said  Corporation,  nominate  some  one  of  such  50  Fellows,  to  be  proposed  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  said  Corporation,  to  be  by  them  elected  President;  but  if  the  Fellow  so  nominated  shall 
not  be  elected  President  by  a majority  of  the  Fellows  present  at  such  meeting,  another 
Fellow  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  nominated  by  the  Council,  out  of  the  first  50  Fellows  in  the 
list  of  Fellows,  to  be  proposed  as  aforesaid,  and  so  on,  until  a President  shall  have  been 
elected.  The  election  of  President  shall  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  in  case  of  any  difference  in 
the  Council  concerning  their  selection  of  a President,  the  President  nominated  by  the 
majority  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Fellows,  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  Council, 
the  Senior  Fellow  so  nominated  shall  be  so  proposed. 

13.  That  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  for  the  time  being,  a new 
President  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  be  elected  in  his  place,  such  election  to  be  made  in 
all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  the  last  preceding  regulation. 

14.  That  at  any  time  before  or  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  said  Corporation, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  at  which  the  President  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  have 
been  elected,  the  President  so  elected  shall  appoint  four  Fellows  out  of  the  first  50  on  the 
list  of  Fellows,  which  four  Fellows  shall  be  called  Vice-Presidents,  any  one  of  whom  may 
act  as  President  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  President,  upon  such  President  expressing 
his  desire  to  such  effect  to  any  such  Vice-President  in  writing,  or  to  the  Registrar ; and  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  President,  the  first  Vice-President,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents,  shall  act  as  President  until  a President  shall  have  been  appointed,  and  the 
present  President  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  said 
Corporation,  next  after  the  granting  of  these  our  Letters  Patent,  appoint  four  Vice-Presidents 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

15.  That  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  cease  to  be  Vice-Presidents  when  a new  President  shall 
have  been  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were  nominated. 

16.  That  there  shall  be  16  Fellows  on  the  Council  of  the  said  Corporation. 

17.  That  the  present  Council  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  the  Council  of 
the  said  Corporation,  until  a new  Council  shall  have  been  actually  elected  in  their  place  ; 
and  that  on  the  22d  day  of  December  next,  four  Fellows  shall  be  elected  to  make  up  the 
number  of  the  Council  to  16 ; and  that  on  the  22d  day  of  December  1844,  and  on  the  same 
day  in  every  year  (except  w'hen  the  same  shall  fall  on  a Sunday,  and  then  on  the  23d  day 
of  December),  four  of  the  Council  shall  go  out  of  office,  and  four  Fellows  shall  be  elected  of 
the  Council ; but  the  Fellows  going  out  of  office  shall  not  be  re-eligible  until  they  have  been 
one  year  out  of  office  ; and  the  Fellows  to  be  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  office 
until  others  shall  have  been  actually  elected  in  their  place,  and  that  on  the  same  day  other 
Fellows  shall  be  elected  to  the  Council  to  fill  up  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion since  the  last  election. 

18.  That  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  out  of  their  own  body  by  ballot,  either 
by  list  or  otherwise,  as  the  said  Corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  by  the  bye- 
laws. 

19.  That  in  addition  to  the  16  Fellows  so  elected,  the  President,  Censors,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  said  Corporation  shall,  ex  officio,  be  of  the  Couneil  of  the  said  Corporation. 

20.  That  the  present  Censors  of  the  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  the  Censors  thereof 
until  new  Censors  shall  have  been  actually  elected  in  their  place ; and  that  on  the  day  after 
Palm  Sunday  in  the  year  1844,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  subsequent  year,  four  new 
Censors  shall  be  elected  ; and  Censors  going  out  of  office  shall  be  re-eligible ; and  the  Cen- 
sors to  be  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  office  until  other  Censors  shall  actually  have 
been  elected  in  their  place. 

21.  That  on  the  day  for  electing  Censors,  the  Council  shall  nominate  four  of  the  Fellow's  of 
the  said  Corporation  to  be  proposed  to  the  Fellows,  to  be  by  them  elected  Censors  ; but  if 
any  Fellow  or  Fellows  so  nominated  shall  not  be  elected  a Censor  or  Censors  by  a majority 
of  the  Fellows  present  at  the  meeting,  another  Fellow  or  Fellows  shall  be  nominated  at  such 
meeting  by  the  Council  to  be  proposed  to  the  Fellows ; and  so  on  until  four  Censors  shall 
have  been  elected.  The  election  of  Censors  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  In  case  of  a differ- 
ence in  the  Council  concerning  the  nomination  of  Censors,  the  Censors  nominated  by  the 
majority  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Fellows;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  the 
Council,  the  President  shall  have  a casting  vote. 

22.  That  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  either  of  the  Censors  for  the  time  being,  a new 
Censor  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  be  elected  in  his  place,  such  election  to  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  the  last  regulation. 

23.  That  the  present  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  said 
Corporation  until  a new  Treasurer  shall  be  actually  elected  in  his  place;  and  that  on  the 
day  after  Palm  Sunday  in  the  year  1844,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  subsequent  year, 
the  President  shall  nominate  one  of  the  Fellows,  to  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  as  Treasurer, 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  is  before  appointed  for  the  election  of  Censors  by  the 
Fellows:  and  the  Treasurer  shall  be  re-eligible.  And  every  Treasurer  shall  remain  in  office 
until  a new  Treasurer  shall  be  actually  elected  in  his  place. 

24.  That  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  a new  Trea- 
surer shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  be  elected  in  his  place,  such  election  to  be  made  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  the  last  preceding  regulation. 

25.  That  the  present  Registrar  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be  the  Registrar  of 
the  said  Corporation,  until  a new  Registrar  shall  be  actually  elected  in  his  place ; and  that  on 
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the  day  after  Palm-Sunday  in  the  year  1844,  and  on  the  same  day  in  every  subsequent  year, 
the  President  shall  nominate  one  of  the  Fellows  to  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  as  Registrar, 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  is  before  appointed  for  the  election  of  Censors  by  the 
Fellows,  and  the  Registrar  shall  be  re-eligible  ; and  every  Registrar  shall  remain  in  office 
until  a new  Registrar  shall  be  actually  elected  in  his  place. 

26.  That  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Registrar  for  the  time  being,  a new  Regis- 
trar shall  with  all  convenient  speed  be  elected  in  his  place,  such  election  to  be  made  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  the  last  preceding  regulation. 

27.  That  the  President,  Council,  Censors,  Treasurer  and  Registrar,  shall  be  considered  as 
remaining  in  office  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

28.  That  the  said  Corporation  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  a bye-law,  change  the  day  hereby 
appointed  for  any  election  to  take  place,  and  if,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  any  election 
shall  not  take  place  on  the  day  hereby  or  by  any  bye-law  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
same  shall  take  place  on  some  other  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  Corpora- 
tion. 

29.  That  proxies  shall  not  be  allowed  at  any  election. 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Us,  and  our  heirs  and  successors,  further  grant,  that  the  duties, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  and  incident  to  the  said  respective  offices,  shall,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  are  varied  by  these  presents,  and  subject  to  any  variations  therein  which  may  be 
made  by  the  said  Corporation,  continue  to  be  the  same  as  the  duties,  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  same  offices  respectively  now  are. 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Us,  and  our  heirs  and  successors,  further  grant,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to  admit  as  an  Associate  of  the  said  Corporation  any  person 
who  shall  have  exceeded  the  age  of  4(»  years,  on  the  production  to  the  Censors  of  the  said 
Corporation  of  such  testimonials  of  professional  education  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  such 
Censors,  and  on  passing  the  usual  examination  before  the  Censors ; and  such  person  shall, 
after  such  his  admission  as  an  Associate  of  the  said  Corporation,  be  entitled  to  have  and  use 
the  degree  or  designation  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Us,  and  our  heirs  and  successors,  further  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  Corporation  full  and  lawful  power  and  authority  to  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  said  Corporation,  all  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
services,  possessions  or  hereditaments  whatsoever  (whether  the  same  are  or  shall  be  holden 
of  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever),  already  given, 
granted,  sold,  aliened,  assigned,  disposed  of,  devised  or  bequeathed  unto  or  to  the  use  of, 
or  in  trust  for  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  have,  hold,  take,  purchase,  receive,  possess  and 
enjoy,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation,  any  other  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  services,  possessions  or  hereditaments,  whatsoever  (whether  the  same  are  or  shall 
beheld  of  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  whomsoever),  so 
as  that  such  other  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  possessions  or 
hereditaments  hereafter  to  be  had,  holden,  taken,  purchased,  received,  possessed  or 
enjoyed  by  the  said  Corporation,  shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  in  value  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  2,000  /.  above  all  reprises,  according  to  the  value  thereof,  when  respectively  acquired 
by  the  said  Corporation. 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Us  and  our  heirs  and  successors,  further  give  and  grant  unto  every 
subject  or  subjects  whatsoever,  of  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  whether  incorporated  or  not 
incorporated,  special  license,  power,  faculty  and  authority,  to  give  grant  sell,  alien,  assign, 
dispose  of,  devise  or  bequeath  unto  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
Corporation,  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  possessions  or 
hereditaments  whatsoever  (whether  the  same  are  or  shall  be  holden  of  Us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever),  so  as  that  the  same  do  not  at  any 
one  time  exceed  in  the  whole  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2,000  l.  above  all  reprises,  according 
to  the  value  thereof  respectively  when  acquired  by  the  said  Corporation. 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  further  grant,  that  all  the  said 
provisions,  in  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  of  our  present  reign,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  expressly  confirmed  in  such  and  the  same  manner,  to  all  intents,  constructions  and 
purposes,  as  the  same  might  have  been  by  being  herein  repeated  : but  this  present  provision 
shall  not  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  weaken,  control  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  any  of  them. 

And  We  do  hereby,  for  Us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  further  grant  unto  the  said  Corporation 
and  their  successors,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent,  or  the  enrolment  or  exemplification 
thereof,  shall  be  in  and  by  all  things,  good,  firm,  valid,  sufficient  and  effectual  in  the  law, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  notwithstanding  the  not  fully  or  duly 
reciting  the  said  Letters  Patent,  or  the  date  thereof,  or  any  other  omission,  imperfection, 
defect,  matter,  cause  or  thing  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing. 

In  Witness  whereof,  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent.  Witness 
Ourself  at  our  Palace,  at  Westminster,  this  day  of  in 

the  year  of  our  Reign. 
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Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
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